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INTRODUCTION. 



IT has long been felt that one of the greatest needs in child-caring 
work in the State of New York is some means of intercommuni- 
cation between the nnmerons organizations engaged in such work. 
Each institution has for years been doing its own particular work, and 
from its own experience has learned its own lessons, but there has been 
no common ground where all coxild meet, where experiences could be 
compared, co-operation furthered and mutual confidence established. 
In 1889 the State Charities Aid Association addressed to each child- 
caring agency an inquiry as to the advisability of establishing an 
Annual Conference of Child-Caring Organizations. The institutions 
very generally expressed their realization of the need of such a con- 
ference and their approval of the proposal. For various reasons the 
matter was not then taken up, but in May, 1893, the Association again 
took the matter under consideration and decided to call a Conference^ 
to meet November 14th to 16th, 1893. The objects of the Conference, 
as stated in the announcement, were as follows : 

Objects of the Conference. I. — The development of a sound public 
sentiment in the community on all matters pertaining to the care of 
dependent and delinquent children, in order to deepen the sense of 
responsibility and secure a more lively interest and a more general sup- 
port of wise undertakings in this line. 

n. — The education of those officially connected with child-caring 
institutions, in the most advanced and successful methods of prosecut- 
ing such work, by aflfording an opportunity for the mutual study of 
the principles and results of the work of the various agencies, thus 
making the fruits of the experience of each the common property of 
all. 

in. — To foster the spirit of co-operation and mutual helpfulness 
among child-caring organizations by the promotion of personal acquaint- 
ance, the measurement of the needs arising from chiTd-dependency and 
delinquency, the consideration of the adequacy and efficiency of exist- 
ing agencies, and the discussion of the most profitable methods of co- 
operation among existing institutions and societies. 

rV. — To better the present condition and future prospects of the 
28,000 children now in institutions in the State of New York, and the 
other thousands who have been placed in families by such institutions. 

Each child-caring institution of the State was invited by letter to 



send two or more delegates to the Conference, and indiyidnal invitations 
-were sent to the following classes of persons : 

I. — ^All persons officially connected as managers, officers, physicians, 
superintendents or matrons with institutions for the care or training of 
children. 

n. — Members of the State Board of Charities, City Commissioners 
of Charities, Superintendents of the Poor, and all other public officials 
whose duties bring them in relation with this subject. 

in. — ^Members of County Visiting Committees and Central Asso- 
ciation of the State Charities Aid Association. 

In the arrangement of the program an effort was made to secure 
representatives of as many different methods and systems as possible. 
The sessions of the Conference and the general subjects were as 
follows : 

Tuesday afternoon, November 14th Dependent Children. 

Tuesday evening, ** Dependent Children in New 

York County. 

Wednesday forenoon, November 15th Dependent Children. 

Wednesday evening, ** ....Methods of Improving the 

Conditions of Children in 
their Homes. 

Thursday forenoon, November 16th. ...Delinquent Children. 

Thursday afternoon, ** ... .Delinquent Children. 

The sessions were uniformly well attended and forty of the forty-two 
speakers designated in the final program appeared as announced. 
The discussions were participated in by a very large number of speak- 
ers in addition to those given in the program. Professor Charles F. 
Chandler, President of the State Charities Aid Association, was the pre- 
siding officer of the Conference. 

The following institutions sent official notification of the election of 
delegates to the Conference ; 

Albany Orphan Asylum, Albany. 

American Female Guardian Society and Home for the Friendless, New York 

Berachah Orphanage, New York. 

Brooklyn Nursery and Infants' Hospital, Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn Orphan Asylum, Brooklyn. 

Church Charity Foundation of Long Island, Brooklyn. 

Colored Orphan Asylam and Association for the Benefit of Colored Children, New Tork. 

Eighth Ward Mission, New York. 

Fairview Home for Friendless Children, West Troy. 

Free Home for Destitute Young Girls. New York. 

Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, New York. 

House of the Good Shepherd. New York. 

Hudson Orphan and Belief Association, Poughkeepsie. 

Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, New York. 

Mohawk and Hudson Biver Humane Society, Albany. 

New York Catholic Protectory, N. Y. 

New York Foundling Hospital, N. Y. 
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New York Juvenile Asylam, New York. 

Nursery and Ghilds' Hospital, New York. 

Onondaga County Orphan Asylum, Syracuse. 

Orphan Asylum Society of the City of New Yoi^» N. Y. 

Boman Catholic Orphan Asylum, New York. 

St. Christopher's Home, New York. 

St. John's Ouild. New York. 

St. Mary's Catholic Orphan Asylum, Binghamton. 

St PhcBbe's Mission, Brooklyn. 

Society for the Belief of Destitute Children of Seamen, West New Brighton. 

Society for the Belief of Half Orphan and Destitute Children, New York. 

Susquehanna Valley Home, Binghamton. 

Temporary Home for the Children of Queens County, Mineola. 

Westchester Temporary Home for Destitute Children, White Plains. 

Wilson Industrial School, N. Y. 

Bepresentatives of the f ollowiiig institutions and societies were also 
present at the Conference: 

Associated Charities of Newburgh. 

Brooklyn Industrial School Association. 

Brooklyn Colored Orphan Asylum. 

Bumham Industrial Farm, Canaan. 

Charity Organization Society of New York. 

Ohildn'n's Aid Society of New York. 

Children's Home of Suffolk County, Yaphank. 

Daisy Field's Home for Crippled Children, Englewood, N. J. 

Davenport Home, Bath. 

Day Home for Children, Troy. 

Demilt Dispensary, New York. 

Fitch Crfiche, Buffalo. 

Five Points House of Industry, New York. 

Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum Society, New York. 

Home for Fallen and Friendless Qirls, New York. 

Home for the Friendless, Newburgh. 

House of Refuge, Bandall's Island. 

Kingston Industrial Home. 

New York Infant Asylum, N. Y. 

Quarterly Conference of Charities of Buffalo. 

Randall's Island Hospital and Schools, New York. 

St. David's Society, New York. 

Sheltering Arms. New York. 

Societies to Protect Children from Cruelty, New York, Brooklyn and Newburgh. 

Society of St. Vincent de Paul, N. Y. 

State Board of Charities. 

State Industrial School, Rochester. 

Teachers' College, New York. 

The Shelter, Syracuse. 

Tribune Freah Air Ftmd, N. Y. 

University Settlement Society, New York. 

Wartburg Orphan Farm School, Mt. Vernon. 

Women's Christian Temperance Union, Buffalo. 

Board of Children's Ouardians, Washington, D. 0. 

Boston Conference of Child-Helping Agencies. 

Children's Aid Society of Pennsylvania. 

Children's Aid Society of Boston. 

New England Conference of Charities and Correction. 

New Jersey Reform School, Jamesburg, N. J. 

State Children's Council, So. Australia. 



The following fourteen County Visiting Committees of the State 
C/harities Aid Association were represented by delegates : 

Allegheny, Kings. New York, Onondaga, Orange, Qaeens, Richmond, Bookland, St. 
liawrence, Steuben, Suffolk, Ulster, Wayne and Westchester. 

In connection with the Conference, the various institutions of the 
State were invited to send exhibits designed to illustrate their methods 
of manual and industrial training, kindergarten work and placing out 
children in families. Instructive exhibits were sent by the following 
institutions : 

Society for the Belief of Half Orphan and Destitute Children. New Tork. 

New York Foundling Hospital, N. Y. 

St. Vincent's Asylum, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Davenport Home, Bath, N. Y. 

Wilson Industrial School, New York. 

St. Christopher's Home, New York. 

New York Catholic Protectory. N. Y. 

There were also exhibits of the placing-out work of the following 
organizations : 

Children's Aid Society of Boston. 

Children's Aid Society of Pennsylvania. 

State Children's Council, So. Australia. 

State Children's Belief Department, New South Wales. 

In view of the permanent value of the papers presented at the Con- 
ference, and in response to many expressions on the part of dele- 
gates of a desire that the proceedings be published, the State Charities 
Aid Association has provided for the publication of all the papers and 
an abstract of as many of the discussions as could be secured. In a 
few cases the papers, on account of their length have been, with the 
approval of the writers, somewhat abridged. A copy of the proceed- 
ings will be sent to each child-caring organization in the State. 

The State Charities Aid Association takes this opportunity to ex- 
press its grateful appreciation of the qo-operation so generally and 
cheerfully extended, and its gratification at the spirit of harmony and 
the desire for frank discussion and an earnest search for the best 
methods of caring for dependent and wayward children, which char- 
acterized all the sessions. . The results of such a conference cannot but 
be of great and permanent benefit. 



OPENING ADDRESS. 

By Prof. Chables F. CHAin)iiBB, Chairman, 
PresidenU StcUe Charities Aid AssocicUion, 

It is mj pleasant duty, as President of the State Charities Aid 
Association, to welcome yon as delegates to this Conference on the 
Care of Dependent and Delinquent Children, the first of its kind held 
in this State, and I venture to hope that great good may result from 
your deliberations. It is astonishing what great results often come 
from the efforts of a small number of earnest workers. 

In 1864 the Counsel of Hygiene and Public Health of the Citizens* 
Association made a study of the sanitary conditions of New York City, 
with special reference to infant mortality. From this small beginning 
came the laws which established the Health Department in 1866, the 
work of which, applied either directly to all unsanitary conditions, or 
indirectly in educating the people, has accomplished such wonders, 
particularly with regard to children. In 1867, 53 per cent, of the 
deaths in New York City were of children under five years of age. 
Under sanitary reforms this percentage began to fall at once, and 
reached in 1890 40.66 per cent. ; in 1891, 41.75 per cent. ; in 1892, 42.15 
per cent., or an average for the three years of 41.52 per cent. The 
total deaths in New York City have nearly doubled since 1866, while 
the deaths of children under five years of age have increased only 50 
per cent. I mention this simply to illustrate how much can be accom- 
plished by persistent effort. 

It may not be out of place in opening the Conference to state briefly 
the relations which the State Charities Aid Association has sustained to 
the work of caring for the dependent and neglected children of this State. 
Organized in 1872, the attention of the county visitors of the association 
was at once drawn to the great evils attending the residence of children 
in the poorhouses and almshouses of the State. In view of reports of 
its visitors, the Association actively supported the efforts of the Hon. 
William P. Letchworth, then President of the State Board of Charities, 
and promoted the passage of the Children's Law of 1875, which forbids 
the commitment of children to, or their detention in, poorhouses and 
almshouses. Through its County Visiting Committees, which inspect 
these institutions, it has done and is still doing much to enforce this 
law, and to secure for special cases of defective or diseased children 
treatment in institutions or hospitals suited to their particular needs. 
The operation of the Children's Law in removing the children from the 
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poorhouses to orphan asylums and kindred institutions has removed 
them very largely from our immediate observation, but the Associa- 
tion has maintained its interest in this most important branch of 
public charity, and has made a careful study of the methods in use in 
this State and elsewhere. Several of the County Committees of the 
Association have sustained a more direct relation to the question. The 
County Visiting Committees of Ulster, Westchester and Queens coun- 
ties, in connection with their efforts for the enforcement of the Chil- 
dren's Law, were instrumental in the establishment of temporary homes 
for children in these coxinties. The Visiting Committee of Richmond 
County has since 1876, in co-operation with public officials, provided 
for the dependent children of that county by the boarding-out system. 

In 1890 the central office made an investigation of the condition 
and surroundings of children held in the district prisons of the city 
awaiting trial. The results of this investigation were laid before the 
New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, which 
organization secured the passage of a law forbidding the placing of 
any child actually or apparently under the age of sixteen, in company 
with adults charged with or convicted of crime, in any prison, place of 
confinement, court-room or vehicle for transportation, and making 
possible the trial of children separate from that of adxilt offenders. 

The interest and sympathy of the visitors of the Association having 
been aroused by the condition of destitute young mothers discharged 
from the maternity hospitals of this city, and their inability to find 
employment whereby they could support themselves and their children, 
the Association established, in its office June 1, 1893, an Agency for Pro- 
viding Service Places in the Country for Destitute Mothers with Infants 
or Young Children, the child not being separated from the mother. 
During the five months from June 1 to November 1, 1893, it has pro- 
vided fifty-one such mothers with situations in the coxintry and has 
thus enabled them to care for and support their own children. 

The Association expects soon to put into active operation plans for 
the supervision by its County Committees of dependent children placed 
out in families by the various public officials and private institutions 
of the State, a work to which it has looked forward for some time. 

Meanwhile, recognizing the great proportions which the work of 
caring for dependent children in this State has assumed, and the con- 
sequent need of a general and clear understanding of the problem in 
all its phases, and a concerted and harmonious action on the part of the 
numerous institutions and agencies engaged in this work, it has called 
them together in this Conference, to see what light can be thrown upon 
the question by a mutual interchange of opinions and comparison of 
methods. 

Few persons realize the magnitude of the interests represented in 
this Conference. 
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On October 1, 1892, there were in the State of New York 143 
institutions for dependent and delinquent children. One hundred 
and twenty-seven of these reported to the State Board of Chari- 
ties in 1892 that they had in their charge on October Ist 28,571 
children xinder sixteen years of age, i, e., one to every 227 of the 
total population — one child of every 100 living in a charitable 
institution. In comparison with other charitable interests of the 
State, this stands pre-eminent. The number of dependent and way- 
ward children in institutions in the State of New York on October 1, 
1892, was 11, 114, more than the total number of the insane in the State. It 
was nearly three times the number of the inmates of all the poorhouses, 
five times the number of patients in the hospitals, and eighteen times 
the number of feeble-minded receiving institutional care. 

The total expenditure for dependent children alone, during the 
year ending October 1, 1892, is stated by the Hon. William P. 
Letchworth to be ^,359,432. 

If we turn to New York City, we find about 17,000 children sup- 
ported by the public, or one to every 100 of the population, i. e., 
one-thirty-fifth of all the children of the city are supported in insti- 
tutions at public expense. 

For the support of these children, the city paid last year, in round 
numbers, ^1,800,000. This sum is nearly equal to (to be exact is nine- 
elevenths of) the total expenditure for all classes of dependents and 
criminals under the care of the Department of Charities and Correction. 
It is about half the expenditure of the Board of Education of the city, so 
that for the support and education of one-thirty-fifth of the children of 
the city we pay one-half as much as we do for the education of the 
other thirty-four-thirty -fifths. The expenditure for dependent children 
is four times the expenditure for the public health, nearly twice the 
expenditure for public parks,- and is slightly less than the expense of 
cleaning the streets or protection against fire. This matter, then, is one 
of great importance merely from the financial standpoint. 

It is immensely more important when we remember how large a 
proportion of the future citizens of this commonwealth, and espe- 
cially of this city, these children will form, and how largely the 
influences we are now bringing to bear upon them, and the training 
they are now receiving at our hands, will control their actions as 
citizens and as members of the community. When we remember that 
we who are engaged in this work have, in addition to the ordinary duties 
of life, assumed practically all the duties and responsibilities of parents 
to one-thirty-fifth of all the children of this city, the responsibility may 
well seem appalling. 

Hitherto there has been no common ground where representatives 
of all these institutions could meet to compare experiences, further co- 
operation, establish mutual confidence, and devise means for increas- 
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ing the efficiency of their work. For this pnrpose this Conference has 
been called. All the different agencies of the State have been invited, 
all different methods have, so far as possible, been given a place on the 
program. That these methods are so diverse renders it important 
that yon speak freely and without restraint. None of ns can feel, I am 
sure, that the ideal system of caring for dependent children has been 
attained, either in theory or in practice. We have met here hoping to 
make some progress toward that ideal by comparison of methods and 
experiences. 

The meetings will be quite informal, and after every paper yon will be 
given an opportunity to ask any questions or offer any remarks. There 
will, necessarily, be many differences of opinions, but among persons 
engaged in the same high and noble work, there can be only mutual 
appreciation and good-will. 



THE SUPERVISION OF CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT IN FAMILIES IN THE STATE OF 

NEW YORK. 

By HoMEB Folks, 

Secretary y Stale Charities Aid Association {Chairman^ ChUd-Saving Sectionj Twenty- 

first Naiionai Conference of Charities, 1894). 

It should be stated at the outset that this paper is written from the 
point of view of a believer in the family as the natural and best home 
for a dependent child. 

The State Charities Aid Association since its organization in 1872 
has steadfastly affirmed its adherence to this principle. It is made the 
duty of its Standing Committee on Children " to urge the importance 
of such measures in the care and training of children as may tend ef- 
fectually to destroy hereditary pauperism, and, as speedily as circum- 
stances may permit, restore them to the family life of the community." 
It is because we believe this method to be destined to play an increas- 
ingly important part in the child-caring work of this State, and because 
we believe that its more extended use waits not so much upon a more 
widespread belief in the soundness of the principle, as upon a more wide- 
spread knowledge of the practical methods, by which its elements of 
risk may be eliminated and its practical administration become as ex- 
cellent as the principle itself, — it is for these reasons that we wish to 
consider at this time one of the most important features of this family 
plan, t. e., the supervision of chUdr en placed out in families. The fact that 
we incidentally call attention to some shortcomings in placing-out 
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work as it is now managed does not, therefore, indicate any lack of 
faith in the plan itself, bnt simply the conviction that a more heroic, 
scientific, systematic administration is the next step to be taken in the 
extension of the system. 

By the supervision of children in families, we mean that oversight 
that is exercised to ensure their proper treatment, to ascertain whether 
the terms of the agreement, written or verbal, upon which the children 
were placed in the families are faithfully carried out. Into the question 
of what these terms should be we cannot here enter, though the sub- 
ject is worthy of a much more careful study than it has received. 
Perhaps we may turn aside long enough to suggest, since the attend- 
ance at school is one of the most important items, that a minimum 
standard in this regard has been set by the compulsory school law of 
the State, viz. , fourteen weeks in each year for every child between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years, and even though the written agree- 
ment or indenture contain no specific directions, it is safe, certainly, to 
assume that is the least period of attendance that can be contemplated 

The best forms of supervision include, besides the element of over- 
sight, that of friendliness, providing for each child some friend to 
whom he or she can turn for advice and assistance and whose business 
it is to see that justice is done to all parties. 

This question of supervision is of interest to all institutions which 
have been invited to send delegates to this Conference, as much so 
to those who believe in late placing out as to those who believe in 
placing out early, for the supervision of children placed out as late as 
at the age of twelve or fourteen is the most difficult of all, and all in- 
stitutions have occasion sooner or later to dispose of some children 
who cannot or should not be returned to parents or relatives. 

It is our conviction that there is a very general acquiescence in this 
State, as elsewhere, in a standard of supervision which is altogether in- 
adequate, a standard which no business house would accept in the ad- 
ministration of its affiairs. It is probable that a majority, possibly a 
large majority, of the children placed out in families in this State are 
kindly treated, receive a fair amount of education and some moral and 
religious training, and with this situation there seems to be a general 
satisfaction. But would the directors of a bank be satisfied with 
knowing that most of its funds were not stolen? Would the working 
of the postal department be considered satisfactory if simply a majority 
of the letters deposited in the letter-boxes were properly delivered? 
Would the community rest contented in the satisfaction that a large 
majority of its citizens were not unjustly thrown into prison? Would 
a father be satisfied knowing that five of his six children were not 
actually suffering from hunger and cold? Thus stated, the question 
needs no answer; but is this not exactly the question under considera- 
tion? Do not the public officials and private institutions stand in 
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place of parent to these children, and should we not insist that our 
methods of supervision are inadequate and must be improved until we 
know that no child placed out in a family in the State of New York is 
harshly treated, poorly clothed, illy fed or deprived of due educa- 
tional and religious training. If business principles lead us to this 
conclusion, how much more do higher considerations? Have we not 
all heard of the Good Shepherd who was by no means satisfied though 
ninety and nine of his flock were carefully sheltered and protected. 

Let us look at some of the actual conditions with which we are 
confronted in the State of New York. The reports of the State Board 
of Charities tell us that in the five years ending October 1, 1892, 
there were placed out in families in this State by indenture or adop- 
tion 6,517 children. These children who were placed out were from 
one to sixteen years of age, the average undoubtedly being not far 
from twelve, and as every such child should be under supervision until 
he or she is at least eighteen years of age, it follows that there are in 
this State of New York placed out in families not of their own kin 
from 5,000 to 7,000 children. This takes no account of children 
placed out by overseers of the poor, superintendents of the poor, or 
the placing- out agents of Erie County ; which number we know to be 
reckoned, not by hundreds, but by thousands. 

When we inquire what measure of supervision is exercised over 
these children and to what extent they are to be befriended and their 
rights protected, we find a great variety of practices. 

With regard to children placed out by overseers of the poor whose 
term of office is one year, and by superintendents of the poor whose 
term of office is three years, all must confess the supervision to be in- 
adequate. Many of these officials, conscientious, upright and humane 
though they may be, have not the slightest realization of the need 
of any supervision. One of them stated frankly to an officer of this 
Association that he thought ''that matter could be safely left to 
human nature," and that if people wanted a child, that was sufficient 
evidence that they would treat it properly. Last summer we had 
occasion to address to the superintendents of the poor an inquiry as to 
how many children placed out by them were then under their super- 
vision. The following replies are suggestive : "About four, as far as I 
know "; " No record "; ** They are in charge of the families with whom 
they are placed"; "Unable to give correct number"; "Very few "; " I 
cannot say "; " Do not know "; "No record to show "; "I have in my 
mind about four"; "About twenty or possibly twenty-five"; "About 
thirty-seven can be accounted for "; " About thirteen." 

A few of these officials, it must be said, do much better. Some of 
them state that they visit each child once a year, though often qualify- 
ing the statement by the condition, "if they do not live too far away." 
But with the best of them election day soon comes again, with, very 
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likely, a new snperintendent who has not even heard that there be such, 
a thing as supervision. 

In regard to children placed out from private institutions, we are 
not, of course, able to speak with equal knowledge. Probably a 
slightly more favorable report may be given, but it must be said that 
the plans for this supervision seem usually to be very inadequate, and 
the plan itself not infrequently but half carried out. 

It is an extremely common thing to read in the reports of child- 
caring agencies among the rules and regulations or by-laws this state- 
ment : ** We aim to hear from every child at least once a year." Occa- 
sionally it is announced that children placed out in families are visited, 
and there seems to be a belief that every duty has been discharged if 
the children have all, or nearly all, been visited once each year. It is a 
striking commentary upon the lack of realization of the responsibility^ 
for children after they are placed in families, that very few institutions 
are able to give a definite answer to the question, ** How many children 
placed out in families are now under your supervision ?" This failure 
to realize the dimensions of the need is still farther shown by the per- 
fectly impossible tasks that agents assigned to this work are expected 
to perform. The odds and ends of the time of the superintendent or 
matron are often thought sufficient for visiting a few hundred children. 
Probably the most extensive placing-out work in this State is that of 
the agents of Erie County, but one of these agents announces in a late 
report that she has 1,900 children under her care. It is probable, from 
the experience of those who have done this work most thoroughly, that 
the number of children that one person, giving all his time to this work, 
can properly look after, finding new places for those who need them, 
and placing new cases, as the older ones pass from his charge, is not 
much, if any, over one hundred. 

I will point out certain reasons why such supervision as is generally 
exercised, is, and must always be, entirely inadequate and fraught with 
danger. 

It ought to be evident that correspondence with the child or the 
foster parent is of very little or no value. If the foster parent is not 
doing his duty by his charge it is hardly probably that he will oblig- 
ingly write and tell us so, nor, if the matter is at all serious, that he 
will allow the child to write. Even if no compulsion be exercised, it is 
hardly probable that the child will take it into his own hands to appeal 
to an organization from which he seems to be so entirely severed. 
He is much more apt to simply run away and be arrested for va- 
grancy. And, lastly, the child is not apt to write except about severe 
bodily ill treatment, which is extremely rare, while about the matter of 
attendance at school in which dereliction is far more frequent, and 
far too frequent, his notions are vague and shadowy, and he is not apt 
to appeal from his master's decision. He is easily persuaded that the 
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teacher is too cross, or the walk too long, or the weather too cold, or 
the lessons too hard, and when he does not want to go to school, he will 
take pains to conceal rather than communicate his non-attendance. 

Correspondence, alone, then, must be declared to be always and 
everywhere wholly inadequate for the work of supervision. A yearly 
visit paid by the matron or superintendent is a marked improvement 
upon ^£orrespondence only. But is this sufficient ? A single instance 
will prove its inadequacy. Let us suppose that a boy, John Smith, 12 
years of age, is visited in June when the schools for the year have 
closed, and is not visited again until the next June. Meanwhile John's 
services have been valuable about the farm, and he, in common with 
hundreds of other boys, has been inclined to think that he did not ** need 
any more education. " As a result he has not been at school during 
the whole year. We have now lost one whole precious year of oppor- 
tunity. Suppose that he be now, in a spasm of righteous indignation, 
transferred to some other home, and two months after his transfer, 
namely, in August, is visited. His new foster parent promises to 
attend carefully to the attendance at school, and John is not visited 
again until the next August. In September the farmer may not find 
it convenient to send him to school, because the wheat is not sown. 
In October the com is not husked. In November John does not care 
to go because he is behind the other scholars. This may very likely 
continue throughout the year, because the annual visit is not yet due. 
We have now lost two years. The next year this same thing may happen, 
and the next, and eventually John becomes an ignorant, roving tramp. 
I do not mean that it often does happen in just this way, but evidently 
the yearly visitation canndt assure its definitely that it will not happen. Let 
us see, then, what a more perfect system of supervision would imply. 
Would it not be this, that there should be a clear understanding 
between the placing-out agency and the foster parent as to just 
how many months the child shall attend school, and when his attend- 
ance shall begin and close. Then some responsible party must know 
at the close of the first month, and of every month thereafter, just how 
many days he attended, what studies he has taken up, whether he is 
comfortably clothed, and what his conduct has been. This informa- 
tion can easily be obtained in the form of a monthly report from the 
school teacher. If, however, it has not been found convenient to send 
the boy to school, or he is alleged to have taken a fancy that he did 
not care to go, the fact becomes immediately known, and proper action 
may be at once taken. The attendance at school, however, is not the 
only point that requires attention. It happens not infrequently that 
in the original selections of families mistakes are made. Men who are 
recommended to be honest are frequently found to be dishonest; re- 
commended to be kind, they are found to be cruel; recommended to be 
temperate, they may be intemperate. I regret that the limits of this 
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paper forbid our entering into the question of how applications maj 
be sifted and the best families selected, a matter that deserves most 
careful and painstaking consideration. A watchful supervision is 
needed, therefore, to discover errors in the original selection of families. 
Even if the investigation originally were the best possible, changes 
come thick and fast in most families and, as every placing-out agency 
has experienced, they may alter materially the desirability of any home 
for any particular child. Death may remove the husband who did the 
hard work, and a boy of fourteen be called upon to take his place. 
The new hired man or a son>in<law may have a temperament that is 
entirely incompatible with that of the placed-out child, and war is the 
result. ' 

We may then say, in summing up, that supervision means securing 
at frequent intervals reliable up-to-date information on gtX matters of im- 
portance affecting the welfare of the child. 

There seems to be a consensus of opinion in many different quarters 
that both local volunteer visitors who visit frequently, several times 
per year, and paid official inspectors, to inspect less frequently, are 
necessary. Thus in England we have the local boarding-out commit- 
tees and the paid inspector. In Austria there are the so-called orphan 
fathers and orphan mothers. In South Australia and New South 
Wales, the lady visitors and the paid inspectors. Coming nearer home, 
we note the large body of auxiliary visitors in Massachusetts and 
in Connecticut, the county committees in Pennsylvania, and the county 
visitors in Ohio. 

It has for some time been the hope of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation that its county visitors could undertake to do for the depend- 
ent children in families in the State of New York something similar to 
the work of these various bodies in other States and counties. The 
State Charities Aid Association has now visiting committees in forty- 
eight of the sixty counties of the State, and hopes soon to reorganize 
in nine other counties committees which have, for one reason or another, 
disbanded, principally because they thought nothing remained to be 
done. These committees were organized primarily for the purpose of 
visiting the poorhouses. 

The county visitors number at the present time about 750, and are 
composed in each case of the public-spirited, intelligent representative 
citizens of the county. Each committee could, it is thought, when 
once the work was organized, keep a watchful eye over children placed 
out in families in its county. In many instances the committee now 
has representatives in several towns. It is hoped ultimately to enlist 
a representative in each town of the county. These people would 
inevitably be familiar with many of the circumstances connected with 
the life of any child in that town. They will note his presence at or 
absence from church; they will very possibly know his school teacher; 
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they will be almost sure to know some people whose children attend 
the same school; they will be familiar with the talk of the place; they 
will know how many hired men are employed, how large the farm is, 
and what the man's general reputation is as to sobriety and fair deal- 
ing. In short, they will know more about the'Yeal situation than any 
stranger could possibly learn in one or two visits. Such supervision 
is practically continuous, always informed, always ready to act or to 
call into action the agency with whom the responsibility rests. Such 
a.ssistance is particularly valuable when the child is placed out at some 
distance from the institution, and the interests of the children, as has 
often been proven, are usually best served by placing them at a 
distance from their original surroundings. Several of the County 
Homes of Ohio have adopted rules forbidding the placing out of any 
<jhild in the county in which the institution is located. 

It is not proposed, of course, that such supervision should sup- 
plant any of the methods now in use, simply that it should be added 
to them, that, by all these different means, absolute certainty may be 
attained as to the real facts in regard to every individual child. 



Discussion : Miss Fbances Shufkldt, 

TVeasurer^ Industrial Home, Kingston, N, Y» 
•¥r * * * * * * * 

I have only time to touch upon the absolute need of keeping up an 
interest in the child, and in the family who have opened their doors, 
and, it is to be hoped, their hearts also, to one otherwise homeless. I 
must suggest, however, that all workers in and for institutions for chil- 
dren should make themselves acquainted with the children before they 
are sent out. Be friends with them; let your faces grow familiar to 
them as you go in and out of the Home ; then when the child sees you 
in her new place, she will hail you as **my friend." 

The very circumstances of the situation must bring out traits of 
character of which the new guardians are ignorant, but of which the 
manager should at least be in a degree aware; so timely suggestions 
can be made, kindly talks over like experiences on the part of the visi- 
tor, all serve as helps over hard places ; confidence is established 
between all parties, while the boy or girl realizes that being out of sight 
is not being out of mind, and then there is the reflex influence that 
always follows any effort to uplift the less favored one. I shall never 
forget when visiting a little girl from our Home some years since. She 
met me at the door with a most hearty welcome. Shortly after, taking 
me down to dinner, she introduced me as, ** This is my best friend.*' 
We must see to it that we are the best friends of these children, and 
show them that their confidence is not misplaced. 
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to represent a small institution, the '* Industrial 
[. Y. , organized about seventeen years ago, shortly 
law forbidding the retention of all children over 
^^xifSfty and county almshouses. While the Home was to 
.«4«i)tter for all such, strictly speaking, pauper children, it was also 
designed to be a refuge for all little ones of parents in any adverse cir- 
cumstances, who, by paying a small board, were assured of the well- 
being of their children until they could again claim them. The aim. 
and effort of the managers has been and is to make it a tejnporary home, 
as the placing of each child in a Christian family is held to be the very 
best thing for such child. In the seventeen years, we have had 600 
children under our care ; about half that number have been returned 
to parents and guardians, the rest have been sent out, and are now 
growing up in homes in our own State, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and some have been sent to the West through the kindness, 
of the Children's Aid Society of New York City. Possibly an experi- 
ence or two of my own may not come amiss. About seven years 
ago a little girl came to my Sunday-school class ; she was ten years 
old ; soon after, the death of her mother took place, leaving five chil- 
dren to the mercy of an intemperate, vicious father. Through my little 
scholar's attachment to me, and great effort on the part of the presi- 
dent of the Home and myself, the whole family were put in the 
**Home," and after a few months, Mary was sent to a childless family 
in our vicinity. On our first visit to them we were told that while Mary 
was very helpful about the house, bright at her books, she had one 
great fault — untruthfulness — and they could not keep her. We begged 
them to try her another three months at least, reasoned with the tear- 
ful girl, and feeling most uncertain, we came away. A short time elapsed; 
word was sent that we must come and see about Mary; discouraging 
accounts met our ears; there seemed no improvement in this particu- 
lar; she persisted in untruthfulness. We urged the people to keep her 
a little longer. On our next visit, some months later, things had 
brightened for both parties; the training was beginning to tell. After an 
encouraging talk with both parties, we left, thinking Mary might prove 
a useful girl in time. The interval between our visits increased; the 
family moved in town. A bright, happy girl came in my class. Could 
it be the forlorn-looking girl of three years ago ? It was the same, 
indeed, and yet utterly changed — so interested in her lessons, know- 
ing the Bible so well ; a studious, faithful scholar. In the course of 
another year she became a member of the church, developing such 
admirable qualities for a teacher, that I suggested to the superinten- 
dent that Mary should have a class, and she was soon installed as a 
teacher of little girls. 

Now in our Sunday-school you may see a sweet-mannered young 
woman with a group of children close around her, and if you will 
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follow her home, you will find her most exemplary in all her home 
life, comforting and helping all around her. I attribute this result, 
under God, to the fact that this child was faithfully visited and her 

new friends urged to forbearance and patience. 

****** * * 

Long journeys are often undertaken, much fatigue endured. Twice 
during the past summer, another manager and myself traveled 40 
miles over the hills of Delaware County, the last time to visit a 
troublesome boy, taking seven children to place in families; the young- 
est, a baby boy two years old, I carried on my lap the most of the 
way. As he twined his arms around my neck, a love sprang up in my 
heart akin to that of a mother ; and when, at the close of the long sum- 
mer day, we left him in a home where death had made vacant a place 
for him, I felt as though I had parted with something of my very own. 

Stoop low — ^lower — get the angels* leave to creep in somewhere on 
your knees, **for this was one of * Earth's foundlings,' and who shall 
dare to say he is not God's elect ?" 



Discussion: Mrs. J. K. West, 
Secretary^ Richmond County Local Visiting Committee. 

topic: boarding-out CHIIjDREN in RICHMOND COUNTY. 

In 1876, through the influence of Mrs. Lowell, all the dependent 
children in Bichmond County, forty in number — one to 879 of the 
population — were removed from the poorhouse and were boarded 
out in families. This system has been followed ever since, in regard 
to all the dependent children in our county, with the happiest results. 

September 1, 1893, there were only twenty-eight children dependent 
on the county — one to 1,619 of the population. Twenty-three were 
boarded out in families, one was in a colored orphan asylum and four 
less than two years of age were in the poorhouse. 

Of these children, thirteen were under the protection of the 
** Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children," three were 
foundlings and eight were absolutely destitute. 

The boarding-o.ut children are distributed in nine carefully selected 
families, who are all well to do, and are not dependent on the seven 
dollars a month paid for the board of each child. The children all go 
to the nearest public school, and are looked upon by their neighbors 
and feel themselves members of the family in which they are boarded. 

In selecting a home for a child the greatest care is taken; a thorough 
investigation is made as regards morals, surroundings and disposition 
of the person the child is to be placed with. Care is also taken to select 
a home that will suit the special needs of the child; if delicate, to board 
it with some one who understands something of nursing. One woman 
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'Will do better with a baby, another with an older child. We haTe 
many applications for children, but prefer the families who live in the 
country and have yards around the house where the children can 
play, and where they are not sought for the sake of the board, but 
for the pleasure of having them. 

A committee of two visit these children and watch over their 
interests. When a child is first boarded out, if it is in a family where 
children have not been placed before, the committee make frequent 
and unannounced visits, but try always to become friends and gain the 
confidence of the family. In places where children have been boarded 
for years and which are known to be trustworthy, two visits a year are 
generally sufficient. It is most important that a child should always be 
visited by the same committee. In that way a friendship can be estab- 
lished with both family and child, their joys and sorrows known and 
shared. Free homes are constantly being found for the children, fre- 
quently by legal adoption into the family with whom they have been 
boarding. Children whose antecedents would forever exclude them 
from being adopted from an institution, have in this way found homes 
through the love they have gained from the people with whom they 
have been boarded. 

Two children, a brother and sister, were adopted in this way. 
Their mother, an epileptic and both mentally and morally utterly 
unfit to have the care of her children, was sent to the poorhouse nine 
years ago. Her little boy was boarded with a childless couple, who live 
in the country in a nice, large house, which they own, with several 
acres of land around it. The boy has been brought up as their own 
child. He is now ten years old, and they have legally adopted him, so 
that he will inherit from them. 

His sister and a little girl who is under the protection of the 
** Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children," whose mother died 
in an insane asylum and whose father was sent to prison for a crime too 
shocking to be mentioned, were boarded with three maiden women, 
who are well to do and own their house. They have legally adopted 
both these children, who are well brought up and given every ad- 
vantage. No children of rich parents could be more tenderly cared 
for. 

Other children have been provided with homes, with relatives, or 
friends or persons who want a girl or boy to assist in the work of the 
house or on the farm. Boys of thirteen or fourteen are in great 
demand. Milkmen like to have them to go around in a cart and deliver 
the milk. As the milk is delivered very early in the morning, the boy 
can still go to the public school. 

The committee continues to watch over the children wherever they 
are placed and retain full control, so they can be removed at once if 
there is any cause for doing so. 
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THE FIELD OF PRIVATE BENEVOLENCE IN 
THE CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 

By Miss Abbia Hxjntington, 

Syracuse, N, Y. 

It is not the province of this paper to define the field of private 
benevolence. Under existing conditions, a candid mind must admit 
that there are evils in all forms of poor relief, and it would be a waste 
of time to discuss here the comparative merits of different systems. 
The purpose of this conference is to establish clear principles of reform 
and indicate lines on which they may be applied. We have now under 
consideration the care of dependent children, a charity for which large 
sums are annually contributed by generous and enlightened people, 
while the best efforts of many more are spent in its conscientious and 
and careful administration. In different localities we are all familiar 
with benevolence of this kind. In most cases, it takes form as an 
establishment owned and controlled by a private corporation, in which 
children who are public charges may be maintained at the expense of 
city or county, other children supported by the institution itself, and 
still others partially provided for by their parents. The Board of 
Managers assumes guardianship of the inmates, appoints superintend- 
ent and subordinates, regulates the system of instruction, orders the 
internal economy of the house and frequently makes final disposition 
of the child when it leaves the asylum. Such power over the present 
and future lives of the most helpless in the community involves a 
heavy responsibility, but we may look with confidence to those who 
have assumed it through voluntary association. If reforms are to be 
inaugurated, surely it will be by these private boards, made up of 
public-spirited men and women, the wise and honored of the neigh- 
borhood in which they live. If broader counsels are to prevail, it is 
here that they will be received with deference and adopted with 
enthusiasm. If a new order of charity administration is to develop, 
demanding still greater liberality and more active service, it is by 
them that the initiatory steps will be taken. 

At the outset of any enterprise, we need faith to carry us forward, 
courage in the face of obstacles, wisdom in dealing with manifold per- 
plexities. But beyond even these endowments, I believe that the sincere 
philanthropist should be moved by a strong sense oi justice. He must 
be inspired with the desire so to bestow his gifts, his sympathy, 
his unremitting efforts, that those who are dependent upon him shall 
receive the fairest treatment which the Human Brotherhood he repre- 
sents can extend. It is from this point of view tkftt I ask your con- 
sideration of our present methods of caring for pauper children, not 
inquiring, ** Are we who hold this great responsibility doing well?" but 
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** Are we doing the very best we can toward the highest end, in the 
most candid spirit?" 

Those who hold any belief at all in the progress of the human race 
through orderly development must recognize the fact that the nurture 
of a human being begins in family life, and that this is intended grad- 
ually to fit him to become a member of society. Neither a student of 
anthropology alone, nor a believer in divine government, can avoid this 
conclusion. We are, then, justified in asking seriously whether the 
28,000 children now in institutions of our own State, under public or 
private care, are receiving the discipline and education to which under 
natural conditions they are entitled? Do they in any true sense get 
the benefits of home influence, and are they brought into such inter- 
course with the outside world that they will be prepared when the 
time comes to take a responsible and intelligent part in its affairs? 

First, with the moral nature; to develop moral responsibility, there 
should be a sense of personality, and personality implies relations. 
What genuine relations does the institution child hold with any one? 
How can he feel otherwise than as an isolated unit among his fellows 
in the asylum, or an atom in the great mass when he enters society? 
Is he likely to become a public-spirited citizen, an intelligent voter, 
the wise head of a family, when he has passed his early life in an atmos- 
phere where such relations and responsibilities are never practically 
demonstrated? 

In a large institution it is too often found convenient to sort out 
the inmates like plants in a hot-bed, ignoring thus to a deplorable 
extent such helpful associations as arise from dependence of the 
younger upon the older, the care and accountability of the bigger for 
the little ones. I can never forget the heart-sickness which came over 
me when a dear friend of my own, in describing a charity she had 
charge of, referred to the Blue Apron Brigade, a separate section who 
pass the years between babyhood and boyhood in the companion- 
ship of some twenty others of the same size, age and mental attain- 
ments, with the sterilizing effects of uniformity extending even to 
their clothing. And if the moral nature suffers from this lack of 
exercise, what must it be with the affections? It is one of the most 
touching instances of the survival of family love, inextinguishable as 
it is sacred, that in a great asylum brothers and sisters seek each 
other's companionship with almost passionate affection, this one little 
spar of home life being all they have left to cling to. 

It is too true that no system we may devise will recompense an 
orphan for the parents it has lost, or satisfy the craving for true kin- 
ship; but the absence of such is ten times more disastrous when other 
softening domestic influences are lacking also. 

That fellowship which unites a household is lost in the institution, 
and with it goes much which distinguishes the higher from the lower 
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orders of creation. Persons who have had intimate experience with 
girls thus reared testify that the isolating effects are marked. All sense 
of belonging to some one seems gone and cannot be aroused. In place 
is alienation from one's kind, and a bitter resentment which is the op- 
posite of the conventional gratitude expected. If we ignore the deeper 
sentiments which inspire and ennoble human intercourse there is 
danger of multiplying criminals and increasing the destructive forces 
of society. In the keen interest now felt for psychical investigation no 
more interesting object of study can be found than the typical orphan 
child, bred from infancy to adolescence within the same four walls. 

But there are other elements of education which may not be ignored 
when it is our duty to train a child to future independence. It is diffi- 
cult to order the household work of a great building, where labor- 
saving inventions seem a necessity and provisions must be supplied on 
a large scale, so that each inmate learns to perform quickly and deftly 
the cotintless little tasks demanded by daily home life. To cut a loaf 
of bread without waste, to carry a pail of water so it will not spill, to 
kindle a fire and manage it economically, are all trivial details, but the 
girl who is never called on to perform such tasks till she is twelve or 
fourteen years old begins her life at a distinct disadvantage. The name 
and use of common kitchen utensils are thus often unfamiliar. Of the 
value of money, of economical outlay, of forecast in expenditure, of 
the occasional straits which inculcate thrift, there can be no experience 
for those who see flour and coal delivered by the load, and whose cloth- 
ing is provided for them as regularly as the seasons come around. It 
is true that a sense of dependence is conscientiously maintained, but 
since supplies never actually fail there can be no such insecurity about 
the future as that which in the narrow means of a wage- worker's house- 
hold tends to brace the character, to abridge reckless expenditure, and 
to stimulate the activities. Is it fair for us to send out our thousands 
of dependent children thus handicapped into a world where self-reli- 
ance, energy and prudence are absolutely essential to him who would 
earn an honest living ? 

There is a danger of private beneficence the more threatening as the 
rapid growth of a wealthy aristocracy tends to place institutions on the 
basis of a class discrimination. We are not strengthening the social 
system or laying the foundations of a broad and genuine democracy 
under a tuition by which the fear or favor of benefactors is made a 
motive of good behavior among the beneficiaries. Such patronage may 
not be apparent or offensive. One does not often hear so frank an 
an avowal as that of the manager of one of our large charities, who ob- 
jected to having the burial service read over a pauper baby, because, as 
she said, " We want to teach those people that they are not like our- 
selves. " But too many leave out of view in charity work that the real 
motive for it is that we are all of one family, with the same affections. 
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instincts and latent possibilities. Granting the disadvantages of hered- 
ity, with which these poor burdens upon public compassion often 
enter the world, yet the spirit of a true republic, of an applied Christi- 
anity, is to open to them better opportunities. And the present system 
has its perils. At a period when extremes of wealth and poverty create 
much bitterness among the victims of industrial inequality, it rather 
fosters than alleviates such secret rancor to erect huge structures, 
where, from the necessity of the case, the children of one social stratum 
are supported at the expense of another. Far better would it be ta 
assimilate these waifs and strays through the medium of home life, 
with a society where they would be parts of a whole; where they will be 
workers and not parasites; ^hete the smallest may contribute to the 
general welfare, be it only the feeding of cat or dog, the toddling steps 
taken to wait on the aged, or some trifling service rendered to a neigh- 
bor. On the one hand is a class dependence, an artificial existence; on 
the other, human relations, natural conditions, and a gradual and 
healthy expansion of duties and environment. 

In drawing a contrast between home and an asylum, many excellent 
people assume that an alternative to the model institution is a house- 
hold where the little alien is overworked, maltreated and kept in prac- 
tical and cruel serfdom. That such terrible cases have occurred there 
is no question, but the possibility that they will be repeated should 
not be admitted, even by those who undertake thoroughly the task of 
placing out children. As no conscientious board of managers would 
engage for superintendent a person who could not furnish unimpeach- 
able testimonials of character, and as even then they would keep them- 
selves in touch with the work performed, so none should put a depend- 
ent child in a home without satisfactory evidence with regard to its moral 
training and physical surroundings. Not content with this, the family- 
should from time to time be visited; and correspondence alone should 
not be deemed sufficient evidence that their ward is well and kindly 
cped for. All this means pains, trouble and increased expenditure* 
Forms of charity which develop as we approach a new and better order 
are not makeshifts or a substitute for previous hard work. In all re- 
forms, personality and personal service form a strong element. I do 
not plead that the expense of supporting inmates of institutions be 
curtailed, or that the flow of private benevolence be stopped. If any 
better system is established, it will cost more at the outset than the 
present. 

The best private hospital for infants I have ever known discovered 
some time since that through the summer season it was expedient to 
send the sick babies into the country, boarding them singly with some 
trustworthy woman. It meant increased cost, but it was the/a*i of the 
physician in charge to save these apparently worthless lives and ensure 
to them sound constitutions. Such a practice might be greatly ex- 
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tended through liberal giving. The foundling asylum is a marked ad* 
vance upon the baby farm, and we are thankful to know that these 
helpless creatures are no longer exposed to drugs or neglect. But in 
the evolution of poor relief each abandoned infant may be placed, even 
better than with others under the finest appliances of sanitation and 
science, in the arms of some motherly woman to rear with her own. 
After all, great as is our joy over improved infirmaries and nurseries,, 
home, even the humblest, will remain the true cradle of humanity ! 

This is not a proposal to leave a social maladjustment to right itself. 
Most urgently do we ask the intervention of philanthropy on the one 
side to rescue the homeless, the neglected and exposed children ; on 
the other to provide for them more* favorable conditions. For this, 
temporary homes will always be needed. All agencies of child saving 
must be sustained, and a corps of workers kept employed. 

I said that we would not in any way narrow the field of private be- 
nevolence. Far otherwise ! We would infinitely extend it, for it is not 
money alone which we count in reckoning up benefactions. Alas ! in 
this material age, only dollars and cents and donations of food and 
clothing appear in a statistical report. 

But if we would open to our thousands of orphan children the 
homes of honest self-supporting citizens, the bone and sinew of the 
land, so that they might share the life of the people and become part 
of humanity itself, we should do more for them than to spend in their 
behalf all the munificence wealth can bestow. The family influence, 
the personal service which may be rendered to these forsaken little 
ones, given not as alms, but as the natural expression of human love 
and sympathy, would constitute the broadest and most fitting field for 
the care of dependent children. 



Discussion: Mr. H. W. Lewis, 
Agent of Board of Children's Guardians, Washingtonf D, G, 

It is our purpose to inquire what part private benevolence performs 
and what part it should perform in work for dependent children. 

A pretty broad outlook over the whole field in our own country 
leads me to the belief that private effort for the rescue of children has 
everywhere preceded the organization of such work under public 
authority, wherever such organization has been or is being consum- 
mated. In f &ct, the doing of humanitarian work at public expense and 
under public authority may be the very highest expression of the ap- 
preciation of duty on the part of individuals, and they who bring 
about a recognition of the duty of the Government to its prospective 
citizens will have rendered them the highest service. 

We may, therefore, concede to private enterprise the initiative in the 
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betterment of the condition of dependent children, and lay npon it 
the duty of so forming the public conscience that public duty will 
be earnestly done under public authority as well as at public expense. 

I know of no instance in which private benevolence has been found 
upon trial to be sufficient for the needs of this great work, although 
some heroic efforts in this direction will be found in Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts and Ohio. To my mind there is or should be a very 
sharp distinction between the sort of work which it is proper for a 
church or a private corporation to undertake at its own expense and 
that which the Government can properly be asked to perform at the 
expense of the whole body of the people. There are classes of children 
who need temporary help only to tide over some present misfortune, 
or who, having one parent from whom they should not be separated, 
still find it impossible to keep off the approach of grinding and de- 
gi'ading poverty. The provision for temporary help and the placing 
of families upon a self-supporting footing while the children remain 
under the custody and guardianship of their parents, is not Govern- 
ment work, but falls within the natural and proper domain of private 
benevolence. Those children who are entirely without natural pro- 
tectors, or whose natural guardians by reason of evil habits, insanity 
or chronic pauperism become unfit, should be taken in charge by public 
authority and provided for at public expense. It is the lack of recog- 
nition of this distinction which lays New York open to the charge of 
allowing parents to unload upon the public thousands of children who 
ought to be and might be supported by themselves, and permits the 
institutions of this city to be charged with making merchandise of their 
children and with keeping them five times as long as necessary for the 
sake of receiving the per capita allowance from the public treasury. 

It seems to me there can be no other reason why New York and 
California should be continually held up to the unfavorable criticism 
of the civilized world than the fact that they will not admit that private 
corporations and sectarian associations should transact their own busi- 
ness, in their own buildings, for their own purposes, through their 
own officers and at their own expense, and that the State should do 
the same. 

Look our country over for those localities where the ratio of de- 
pendent children to population is greatest, where the children remain 
in institutions longest, where certain classes are wholly unprovided 
for, and you will find them coincident with systems of private control 
of work done with public money, and where it can be said that the 
more children who become or are kept dependent, the greater will be 
the revenue. 

Look again for those localities where the ratio of dependent chil- 
dren to the whole population is smallest, where there are none in the 
poorhouses, where those entering the institutions remain the shortest 
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time, and yon will find them where there is State gnardianship of the 
children, where private benevolence, having first expressed itself in 
wise and humane laws, keeps now to its legitimate field, and where the 
homes of good people are kept open to the wards of the State by an 
enlightened public sentiment. 

Private benevolence, pure and unmixed, finds itself without au- 
thority to deal with children upon scientific principles. It must 
invoke the authority of the courts in order to get legal possession of 
its beneficiaries. 

The Superintendent of the New York Juvenile Asylum explains the 
decrease in the number of children sent to homes in the West by saying^ 
that their parents object to their going. 

An institution receiving children through its board of managera 
from parents and relatives finds itself unable to carry out the policy 
which its managers are convinced is best for the children, because it 
has not authority to send them beyond the reach of those parents how- 
ever unworthy they may be. 

The search for truth in these matters seems to me to lead to but one 
set of conclusions: that to deal with the whole question of child- 
dependence private benevolence is inadequate and unauthoritative; 
that to furnish public money for the prosecution of private or sectar- 
ian work in behalf of children is as indefensible as would be the use 
of public money for the building of tenement houses or churches, and 
leads only to confusion and abuse; that no child should be taken up 
as a public dependent except upon judicial determination, all inter- 
ested parties being heard, and that the legal guardianship of all really 
dependent children should be determined by the same authority which 
draws from the whole body of the people the money for their support. 

Thus would the true realm of private charity and philanthropy 
remain untouched by officialism, and thus would the full duty of the 
State to the orphaned, abandoned and abused children within its bor- 
ders be recognized and adequately performed. 



THE WORK OF THE NEW YORK ORPHAN 

ASYLUM. 

By Mrs. Jonathan Odell, 

First Directress, Orphan Asylum Society in the City of New York, 

This Conference, held to-day on the care of dependent and delin- 
quent children, is the outcome of the Society for the Belief of Poor 
Widows with Small Children, organized in 1797 by Mrs. Isabella Gra- 
ham, her daughter, Mrs. Bethune, and other women. 
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This was the first eflfort made for the care of dependent children in 
the United States. 

In the prosecution of their work, the need of providing for chil- 
dren who had lost both parents became evident, and the same women 
organized ** The Orphan Asylum in the City of New York," March 16, 
1806 ; incorporated April 7, 1807. 

A two-story frame house in Baisin street, Greenwich, was rented for 
orphan children, of whom twelve were received during the first six 
months. 

Lots for a permanent location in Bank street were soon after secured, 
and a building erected, which was occupied in 1809. 

In 1834 land was purchased at Bloomingdale, and an asylum built, 
which still remains a children's ** Orphan Home." 

Since the organization of the Society eighty-seven years ago, it has 
cared for more than 3,000 children, and more than 200 are at present 
under its protection. 

Orphans between the ages of eighteen months and ten years, of any 
nationality or creed, are received, proof being furnished of their desti- 
tution. 

Some half orphans have been received recently, whem convincing 
proof was given of special distress. 

As no pecuniary remuneration is exacted, complete control is exer- 
cised over the children until they attain the age of eighteen. 

The Asylum, having two wings, each containing schoolrooms, dor- 
mitories and playroom, allows the entire separation of the larger boys 
and girls, except in the chapel and dining-room. 

The nurseries are under the care of two competent women, assisted 
by two of the older orphans, and the little ones are amused and 
instructed by the kindergarten methods. 

There are four schools ; two for the boys, one for the larger girls, 
and the fourth is a primary department for boys and girls. The teach- 
ers are women, and the schools are conducted under the public school 
system, supervised by the Board of Education. The chief aim is to 
drill the children fully in reading, writing, spelling and simple arith- 
metic, but some of the older scholars study geography and a few 
higher branches. Lessons in singing, given twice each week by a well- 
known choir-master, afford pleasure and profit. 

The older boys receive instruction from an experienced carpenter, 
and the older girls are trained in cooking, sewing and ordinary domes- 
tic duties. 

The children attend church each Sunday morning, and Sunday- 
school in the afternoon, in the chapel, where, also, daily morning and 
evening prayers are offered by the Superintendent. . 

Two physicians constantly visit the Asylum, watching over the 
health of all, and supervising sanitary and hygienic conditions. In 
the last seven years only two of the children have died. 
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The phyaieians are empowered to oall in Bpeoialifrte in casea o 
mental or phyaical peculiarity. 

Children are kept in the Asylum until twelve or fourteen yeara of 
age. If relatives or frienda claim them and give proof of their ability 
to care for and give them a good home, they are discharged to hucL 
applicants. OtherwiBe, homes are found, where, after three months' 
trial, they are indentured, until the age of eighteen. A thorough 
investigation is made as to the character and responsibility of the 
parties to whom they ate entmsted. On the signing of the indenture, 
825 is paid to the Treasurer of the Society, to be deposited in the 
bank to the credit of the child, and at the expiration of the term 
$25 additional is to be paid and a good suit of clothes provided. 

When a child leaves the Asylum by indenture, one of the Trustees 
is expected to correspond with, and, if possible, visit it, and thus 
become aoq^nainted with its surroundings. Sometimes children are 
sent to the West, and there pinced wit li farmers, under the care of the 
Children's Aid Society. 

There is a "Belief Fund" for the aid of those who have an aptitude 
for some special pursuit, and this fund is also drawn npon in cases of 
destitution or illness among those formerly inmates. 

Most of the orphans come from the laboring classes, though some 
of a lower grade. 

It is impossible to speak with certtkintv of the percentage fitted for 
good citizenship of the entire 3.000 ohildren who have been in the 
institution, as for a long time no accurate records were kept. 

During the last ten yeara, however, great pains have been taken in 
this particular, and of the 379 who have left in that time, 180, nearly 
00 )>er cent,, are now known to be doing weli, some holding positions 
^]0f trust and commanding good salaries. 

Of the remainder, some have gone Weat, where they have been lost 
ight of, but the agent of the Children's Aid Society reports " that the 
B have there shownthemselves so useful and trnatworthy, that they 
sought for by the farmers. " Those who have been returned to their 
ilatives, and so passed from the jurisdiction of the Society, are diffi- 
,It to trace, but from what is leamed from time to time, the reports 
favorable. Out of the 379 who have left the Asylum within the 
last ten years, three only have been reported as leading vicious lives. 
Many of the former inmates have taken respectable and honorable 
isitions ; some have entered profeBsional life, some the Army or 
others are successful farmers and merchants. 
The Society has been in a number of cases gratefully remembered 
by those once under its care, not only by thankful expressions, hut 
by substantial gifts. 

The girls have proved skilfuU in trades, been valued as servants, 
p, adopted by members of the families in which they were i>laced, have 
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married well and established homes which have exerted an influence 
for good. 

The Orphan Asylum Society, in view of these results, is justified in 
affirming, **that all the time, labor and money expended has given a 
full return, and that the little unpretending effort, begun in so much 
weakness nearly a century ago, has accomplished more good than its 
founders looked for. " 



Bisctission: Mr. WrLiiiAM F. Babnabd, 
Superintendentt Five Points House of Industry^ Xeio York City. 

topic; the age TJMTT in placing out GHIIiDBEN. 

I have been asked to give my views regarding the matter of retain- 
ing children in institutions for a series of years before placing them in 
homes, but hardly hope in the ten minutes allotted me to relate very 
much of my experience in that direction. While it is generally under- 
stood in the institution which I have had the pleasure of serving for 
more than twenty-five years, that children as a rule should leave it 
before they have reached fourteen, yet there is no cast-iron obliga- 
tion for its enforcement. My usual practice is to send out the majority 
of such children as may be legally ours at any time without regard 
to age when proper homes are offered. There are exceptions occasion- 
ally, when, for instance, we discern in some of our children more than 
ordinary ability along lines which will make them available as em- 
ployees of the institution, and there are now seven on my staff of 
helpers who have been trained to do for others what was done for them. 
We have had teachers in our school, care takers, seamstresses and 
cooks, who were once children in the House of Industry. 

I yield precedence to no practical worker in the belief that a good 
home, which is in every sense such, is a far better place of residence 
for a child than any institution that has ever existed or ever will be in 
existence, but then there are homes and homes. I confess that my 
experience in placing out children has led me to have less faith than 
I once had in the great sympathy which is supposed to exist in the 
hearts of all who wish to take children into their houses, and I long 
since became suspicious of the motives of many applicants. 

I could recite incidents that would be sensational and truly pa- 
thetic of the utter lack of the commonest dictates of humanity in the 
treatment of dependent children. A boy of ours who was placed in a 
home in New Jersey, and who served the family for seven years, doing 
the hardest kind of farm work, was to be turned off penniless at 
nineteen for no actual fault, but because the family did not want his 
services longer. He had not even a decent suit of clothes to show for 
his long years of hard work, and on one occasion had to borrow a suit 
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to wear at the funeral of one of the family. The decision of the 
people regarding the matter of payment was suddenly changed one 
day, when I made my appearance in town and threatened to spend in 
a lawsuit, if necessary, ten times what I demanded for the boy's com- 
pensation, and he was finally given ^50. 

A girl whose face comes up to me was sent to a town in the same 
State, and when the family tired of her, instead of sending her back 
to us, which they were at liberty to do at any time, they deliberately 
put her out of doors, and she was taken from the street by an officer of 
the law and I was notified. Another, who had spent six years in service 
on Long Island, after having done a woman's work for several years, 
and a part of the time in a summer boarding-house, was returned to 
us with a trunk half-full of rags called clothing, which no old-clothes 
man would have purchased except for paper stock. 

Perhaps the suggestion will be made that these cases are excep- 
tional and very rare. I wish they were so. My predecessor in office 
used to say that nine out of every ten applicants desired a child from 
selfish motives. I do not think I would care to affirm so large a per- 
centage. There are, however, none too many genuine homes to be 
found in the Eastern States, where a child would be received, cared for 
and trained as it ought to be, from real love of it ; but the demand for 
girls from twelve to fifteen, for various sorts of adult service, for 
scant board and still scantier clothing, is never less than the supply. 
My blood has boiled with indignation in so many cases of such pre- 
tended homes ; and, from such heartless places, I devoutly say, "God 
save my children." In my opinion an institution is preferable rather 
than such travesties of homes, without regard to the age of the child. 
My hearers may suppose I have been peculiarly unfortunate in the 
matter of finding homes, but I doubt whether others have escaped 
similar experience. 

Still, there is another side to the picture. I call to mind a model 
home in Vermont, where scarlet fever had taken a dear one from the 
family circle. There were still four children left, but the parents felt 
the void must be filled, and their choice of an occupant fell upon a 
two-year-old, blue-eyed, curly-haired protege of ours. The child 
fitted in at once, and for thirteen years has been the pet of the family. 
She was adopted, and has had exceptional advantages in every way. 
The foster-mother, in writing several months after the adoption, said : 

* * * * * We find our child all and more than we hoped for. She is so 
like our lost one that at times I forget she is lost, and the sound of her 
sweet voice and the touch of her loving lips drive all tears away. I 
hope the mother who grieved to leave her darling alone in the world 
looks down upon her now. I am sure God sent her to us. It does not 
seem possible that anywhere else in the world there exists another 
child who could so step into and fill all our hearts. Every day I thank 
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God for the precious gift of this child. It seems impossible that she 
was ever a stranger. I think I must have had her always and she is 
my child.*' 

Into such homes and where there are such loving hearts to receive 
them as this incident suggests, a child cannot too soon be transferred 
from institution life. There are a score of ways and almost innumer- 
able influences which are common in a home which cannot be found 
where children are governed in the mass. The talk of the family about 
household matters and of financial necessities, from which a child 
gains practical information of every -day affairs, together with the little 
amenities and proprieties of life which aifect the well-being and the 
courtesies of a properly educated child, must to a great extent be lack- 
ing in institutions, so that a completeness of character is more 
properly effected by the right sort of family life. A child in a well- 
regulated family is at least five years older in experience than one of 
the same age in an institution. 

I am not, however, at all troubled by the pessimistic view that even 
a long residence in a properly conducted institution will incapacitate a 
child for self-support, for I have proved to my own satisfaction the 
contrary, having been long enough in charge of one institution to see 
children grow to manhood and womanhood. 

To briefly sum up, I believe that the matter of placing out children 
should be left to the discretion of the manager in charge, who conies 
personally in contact with both children and the parties who desire to 
take them, and that there should be no age limit. 



Discussion : Miss S. S. Richmond, 

8uperintende)itt Tlte Sheltering Arms, Neve York City. 

1 am asked to say something about The Sheltering Arms, and will 
begin by remarking that, without entering into the comparative merits 
of the two systems which have been so ably discussed this afternoon, 
it is well, perhaps, not to lose sight of the fact that in our cities there 
is a large number of children whose parents refuse to allow them to 
be placed in families for adoption, because they must in that case sur- 
render the control of their little ones and permanently break up their 
households, which calamity they rightly hope to avert. They eagerly 
look forward to the time when they may once more gather all the scat- 
tered dear ones under their own roof, poor though that roof may bo. 
Nor will they consent to place the children to board in private homes ; 
they distrust such arrangements, having naturally more confidence 
in the care given by a responsible institution. Yet help of some kind 
they must have, and they are willing to pay for it according to their 
means, sometimes for a few days or weeks, sometimes even for a few 
years, until the urgent necessity is overpassed. 
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Workers among the poor understand this necessity. Death, illness, 
accident, insanity, drunkenness, crime — any one of these invades a 
home and disables one parent at least. The other shirks no parental 
responsibility and is ready and glad to work, but cannot earn money 
if obliged to attend to the personal care of the children. The Shel- 
tering Arms endeavors to assist this class, largely made up of do- 
mestic servants, trained nurses, housekeepers, dressmakers, and so on, 
people whose wages, inadequate to provide suitably for the children 
outside, are sufficient to help pay expenses here. This payment is 
Always expected, unless further accident should supervene. In this 
and other ways we do all that may help to keep up the family feeling, 
encouraging frequent visits from the parents, consulting them about 
our plans for the welfare of their little ones, asking their presence at 
festivals, and urging them to see the teachers at the public school, and 
so learn at first hand concerning their children's progress. We encour- 
age the writing of home letters, which letters we do not examine. No 
supervisor is present in the reception-room when the children see their 
friends, who occasionally take them out for the day. In fact, there is 
very little of seclusion or red tape in life at our cottages. No uniform 
is prescribed. The boys and girls attend the public school, go to the 
neighboring church, sing in the choir, and as they grow older join to 
some extent in the children's clubs in the vicinity, such as the Needle- 
work Guild, the Penny Provident Fund, the Girls' Friendly, etc. In 
other ways also we seek to fit them for responsibility and indepen- 
dence. The errands of the cottages are generally done by the older 
children, some of them even taking money to the bank, cashing checks, 
keeping their own expense account, and occasionally making their own 
purchases. The boys are taught to use tools, and out of school they 
often assist in the necessary repairs about the place. The girls lend 
s, hand in all household work — cooking, cleaning and sewing, for a 
certain time daily after school, and thus gaining familiarity with home 
duties. 

These possibilities are partly the result of the modified cottage sys- 
tem which obtains at the Sheltering Arms. Each family has its own 
house-mother, and occupies its own dormitory, playroom, dining- 
room and bathroom. There is one general kitchen, as well as a general 
laundry, for the four families residing in the block first built. Each 
of the houses of more recent erection has its own kitchen and laundry, 
and even separate playground. The cottages are of differing size, one 
accommodating twenty children only, another forty, and the rest not 
over thirty apiece. We would gladly reduce the number in each 
cottage to ten or twelve, thinking that so small a family would afford 
opportunity for better care and more homelike surroundings. This, 
however, would increase the expenses per capita beyond what we have 
been able thus far to venture upon. 
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A pleasing proof that the children appreciate their home with na 
is foand in their *' Graduate Association,'* now nine years old, for the 
support of *' Our Own Bed.*' 

Another significant fact is the frequent visits from our boys and 
girls who have gone out into the world. On high days and holidays 
they flock home, sometimes to the number of fifty or sixty in one day;, 
and throughout the year they come occasionally to tell us of their wel- 
fare and to renew their old friendships. 

About eight years ago the boy graduates formed **The Sheltering 
Arms Brotherhood," a beneficiary society which holds monthly busi- 
ness meetings at the house and elects its own officers. 

In conclusion, our experience of many years indicates Jirsl, that it 
is reasonable to suppose that persons whose whole lives are devoted to 
the care of children, and whose system is always open to public in- 
spection, are quite as likely to discharge their responsibility satisfac- 
torily as are those in whose private houses other people's children are 
more or less interlopers, or, at best, only incidents; and secondly, that 
children are not necessarily ** institutionized" because they spend fL 
longer or shorter portion of their lives in an institution. 



DEPENDENT CHILDREN IN NEW YORK 

COUNTY. 

By Mrs. Chakles Kussell Lowell, New York City. 

There are three classes of dependent children in New York County i 

1. Those supported in private institutions by voluntary subscrip- 
tions; about 2,700. 

2. Those supported in private institutions by public funds; about- 
15,000. 

3. Those supported in public institutions by public funds; about. 
1,200. 

It is in regard to the second class, the 15,000 children supported in 
private institutions by public funds, that I propose to-day to state a- 
few facts, both because they so far exceed the others in number and 
because many circumstances connected with their reception, detention 
and support in the institutions are noteworthy and almost excep- 
tional. 

Of the third class, the children supported by the public in public, 
institutions, you will hear on Wednesday morning from the Superin- 
tendent under whose charge they are, and you have already heard, in 
the paper on the New York Orphan Asylum, an account of the work 
of the oldest of our private institutions for children. There are 
eighteen different institutions for cliildren supported by private funds. 
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in New York City, or maintained in the neighborhood for city children. 

The 15,000 children in private institutions, supported, or mainly 
supported, by public funds, may be subdivided in accordance with 
the source from which appropriations are made for their support, and 
also according to the methods by which they are admitted to the insti- 
tutions. There are in all twenty-seven different institutions for children, 
under the control of private Boards of Managers, to which the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment makes appropriations. 

To ten* of these, the Board is required to pay, from the general 
taxes, certain per capita sums for each inmate received, and in 1892 
these institutions maintained a population of about 7,500 children, 
and received more than $850,000 from the city. The eleventh receives 
only a ** lump sum." 

To the remaining eighteen institutions, admission for children to 
be supported by the public is obtained only by commitment by Police 
Justices, and in regard to this system of admission the Conference is 
to have the privilege of hearing from E. T. Gerry, Esq. , President of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, which society 
has, during the past thirteen years, performed an immense amount of 
work in investigating the circumstances of parents and others desiring 
to have children committed, thus assisting the Justices to decide these 
cases. 

These eighteen institutions supported in 1892 6,942 children and 
received $699,589 from the city. 

The amounts appropriated for these committed children are paid 
from the "Excise Fund" (being money received for the licenses of 
liquor shops), and the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, acting 
under Section 210 of Chapter 410, Laws of 1882, has decided that $2 a 
week shall be paid for each child irrespective of the number of children 
to be maintained. 

I have said that many circumstances connected with the reception, 
detention and support of the 15,000 children for whom the city pays 
in private institutions are noteworthy and even exceptional, and I 
will proceed to point them out to you. 

The first fact deserving attention is that the sanction of the State 
Board of Charities, which is now necessary before a new institution for 
the care of children can be incorporated, is the only guarantee 
required by law in regard to the character and standing of those to 
whom is annually confided the expenditure of more than $1,500,000 
of public funds, or rather of a sum not fixed, but increasing 
year by year, and which in 1892 exceeded the sum of $1,550,000, exclu- 



* Two mstitutions of this class are also included in the next, but the same children are 
not counted on both lists. The Children's Aid Society is not included, as the children it deals 
vith are not " dependent children." although it receives a large sum annually from the 
city. 
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Bive of 3155,349 from the School Fund. As a rule, of oonrse, these 
managers are persons of high character and devote time and care to 
the work they have undertaken, but there have been instances of a very- 
different kind. A second remarkable fact is, that there is no law by 
which the Boards of Managers are required to account to the city 
authorities for the expenditure of the sums received from the city. 
The only jirovision made is that the Comptroller shall receive sworn 
statements as to the number of children actually supported in the 
institution and the time during which they were so supported. 

Further than this, in the case of ten institutions, the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment has no voice in regard to the amount to 
be paid, being required by law to pay a certain per capitn sum for every 
child received by the several Boards of Managers, and there are no 
conditions fixed by law by which it shall be determined whether or not 
such children are fitting objects of public charity, and with one excep- 
tion no limit to the number of children who mav be received and made 
chargeable to the city. The managers are absolutely free to receive 
such children as they deem best, and the city authorities are required 
to pay for them. 

Another anomalous financial fact is, that although the support of 
the children received into almost all the institutions of which I am 
speaking may continue from the date of their admission until they 
reacili the age of sixteen years, unless they are sooner discharged, that 
is, possibly for fourteen years, the city authorities have no control 
over the time of discharge nor power to limit the duration of the deten- 
tion. If the managers of the several boards wished to retain all their 
inmates until they reached the age of sixteen years, under the present 
syst*iin, the only duty of the city would be to pay about J^lOO a year 
for iittch one. 

'J'hti power of taxation is, in fact, placed by this law in the hands of 
private citizens, usually members of close corporations. 

It is probably this power to retain children at the public expense 
ill! ring tluar whole childhood which is mainly responsible for the large 
i»iiii»lHii-s now dependtmt upon the city. The numbers received are 
piohably not excessive, but children are no doubt kept much longer 
than is nci'tmsary since there is no one especially interested in remov- 
ing tlnun from the institutions until they reach an age to be self-sup- 
porting, when their jiarents or guardians demand them again, after 
having i*»f»' i»i«»i to be cared for as paupers during the time of their 
ili»pnnih»iMu». Were the interests of the chUdren themselves and of the 
iaM»»KV»»»H Kuanlcul by some })ublic official with power to find free 
honiim fiir tihihlren, nuiny would each year be withdrawn from the in- 
BtiiuiiiuiH auil phuuid in families, greatly to their own benefit and to 
the bttntttli of the taxpayers. 

Ah .Vim i»lmerve, I have so far spoken only of the financial peculiar- 
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ities of our system; but although the expenditure of public money is 
a matter of importance, and all laws should encourage economy and 
not extravagance, still the education of thousands of children and the 
moral condition of the parents of these children are of much greater im- 
portance, and it is here that the most remarkable deficiencies are to be 
found in the laws of our State. 

It is not necessary to explain to any one in this audience, I am sure, 
that for a city of 1,800,000 inhabitants, to support by public or private 
charity 18,000 dependent children (one to every 100 inhabitants) means 
that thousands of parents have been neglectful of their most sacred 
duties, and that thousands of children who ought to receive the train- 
ing of family life are, on the contrary, living in the unnatural isolation 
of a crowd of children like themselves, and subject to institution train- 
ing, which must destroy in almost all the capacity to meet the difficul- 
ties and temptations to which they will be exposed as soon as they 
begin life for themselves. What preparation for independent action 
can be found in a life, the one necessity of which is absolute dependence 
upon and conformity to rule? What room is there for the develop- 
ment or exercise of energy or invention in a life where everything is 
ready to hand and prepared by machinery? What chance is there for 
a child to learn the value of property or the difference between meum 
and tnum, where everything, even the clothing, belongs to no one in- 
dividual, but to the whole community? What sense of personal love 
or care can be felt when the child is one of a thousand, or even of a 
hundred, marshalled and drilled in companies from the getting up in 
the morning until the going to bed at night? Fancy the stultification 
of mind and soul which must follow from such conditions. Yet these 
conditions are, I believe, inevitable even in the best of our institutions, 
for there are only four on the whole list of these of which I am speak- 
ing which have less than 100 inmates, while — 
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In regard to one of these last I shonld like to saj a few words, be* 
cause it seems to me to have been established upon the right prin- 
ciples, and I should be glad if there were more such small homes to 
receive the children who now crowd the large institutions. I refer to 
the Parish Home of the Roman Catholic Church of St. Michael in West 
30th street. It receives the usual board from the citv for committed 
children, but it was established only for children from the parish of 
St. Michael, who are under the charge of priests of the parish and of 
a body of sisters connected with the parish; of persons, that is, who 
know the condition of their parents and also what the children's own 
previous life has been. The number of children has never been more 
than sixty-five, and they are kept in the country and receive as natural 
a training as is possible in an institution. 

In regard to these institutions which are under private manage- 
ment, but actually supported by public funds, I wish to point out 
that this system presents both to parents and to managers the strongest 
motives, on the one hand to surrender the children, and on the other 
to receive them. There are two reasons which prevent an inordinate 
increase in the number of children in either a public or a private in- 
stitution, which entirely cease to operate in this combination of the 
two. 

Firsf, — There is a strong prejudice on the part of people in general 
to pauper institutions — to institutions maintained at the public ex- 
pense, if the fact is recognized. The stigina of pauperism which at- 
taches to the inmates of such institutions is an active and efficient 
deterrent, and prevents any persons but those actually in deep distress 
from accepting their shelter. This motive is entirely lost in regard to 
the institutions of this city which, though actually public institutions, 
supported by public funds, masquerade as private institutions, and 
are so regarded by those who accept their benefits. 

Second. — ^Private institutions, those dependent upon private benev- 
olence for their support, are always obliged by the smallness of their 
receipts to scrutinize very carefully the character and needs of those 
whom they receive as beneficiaries; having but a limited opportunity 
to do good, they are careful to receive only those whom they assure 
themselves require the good they can do. In the case of the New 
York institutions of which we are speaking, the public institutions 
under private management, this restraint upon the natural desire of 
the managers to enlarge their institutions is entirely removed. Every 
child received brings, so to speak, his own support, and since the 
larger the number the less the per capitti cost to the managers, while the 
per capita payment by the city remains the same; this system actually 
holds out a financial temptation to the managers to increase the 
number of children maintained in order to have a surplus fund fop 
building. 



Tbns, aa I have Baid, the natural barriers aKainst iintlne ii 
in the number of dependent p-hildren supplied by both public and 
private inatitutions, wliieh are bona fide such, ore removed in theoaaeof 
tlieae mixed inHtitutioos which have grown up under the laws of oar 
State. 

Another temptation, both to managers and parents, inherent in our 
system, is to be found in the proviBion of law by which, in the case of 
committed children, institutions to which they are sent muBt be man- 
aged by persona of the same religioits faith as the parents of the 

The direct effect of thia provision is found in the establishment 
since it was passed of niue Roman Catholic and two Hebrew institu- 
tions to receive committed children, all except three having between 
300 and 1,300 inmates each. Contrast these eight institutions, with an 
average census of 690 each, and the eighteen private inatitutions sup- 
ported by private funds, with an average of 166 inmates each, and 
consider not only the difference in the size of institutions, actually 
private and those only nominally private, but also the different effect 
on the children loaintoiued in these respective institutions. Among 
the eight psando private institutions there is but one having as few as 
324 inmates, while among the eighteen really private institutions there 
are bat fonr having as many as 300, while seven have IW or less 
than 100, 

I do not wish to be understood to mean that children who must be 
received in institutions, should not be sent to those oontroUed by per- 
sons of the same religious faith as theit parents. I believe most firmly 
that religious instruction is the first necessity in every life, and that 
to have its influence, such instruction must be in the religion which 
the child has been taught to believe in. What I mean is, that, owing 
to the complex temptation, presented by our laws, of prolonged public 
support, combined with special religious iustruction (a double tempta- 
tion, as I have pointed out, offectiog both parents and managers), we 
have in this city probably several times as many dependent children aa 
we should have. As I have said, I am not at all sure that more children 
are received than is necessary, but the fact that they are retained so 
long in the inatitutions makes an abnormal accumulation. 

The proof that the excessive numbers of dependent children in this 

city and State is due to our law, combining public support with 

special religious instruction, is to be found in the fact that California, 

the only other State which haa adopted the aame policy, is also the 

^^j»Dly other State with the same excessive proportion of dependent 

^bildren. 

^^B The remedy I suggest for the evils I have pointed out (to prevent 
^Hfe the one band the massing of great numbers ol children in large 
^^Bistitutions, and on the other hand the undue increase of the financial 
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btLrdens of the taxpayers of this city) is to let the institntions Bnpported 
by the public be under the supervision of a public officer. 

I do not mean that the Boards of Managers should be deprived of 
their powers over the institutions or over the children while in them, 
but that the admission and the discharge of children whoso board is 
paid from public funds should be in the hands of one special officer, 
to be appointed by the Mayor, whose sole duty should be the care and 
oversight of the dependent children of this county. 



DEPENDENT CHILDREN IN KINGS COUNTY. 

By Mr. AiiFRED T. White, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The figures concerning dependent children in New York City pre- 
sented by Mrs. Lowell sound appalling to those who hear them for 
the first time. To a resident of another city, the first question which 
arises is, whether the number of dependent children in other cities is to 
increase with their growth in the same rapid ratio as appears here ? 
And how far is the remedy suggested for New York City applicable to 
other cities of the State ? 

It is from the experiences of Kings County that I am invited to 
bring my testimony this evening, and I ask you therefore to follow me 
through a brief chronicle of facts and figures in evidence there. For 
these I am largely indebted to the reports of the Local Committee 
of the State Charities Aid Association and of the Commissioners of 
Charities and Correction. 

Prior to the passage of the Act of 1875, transferring children be- 
tween the ages two and sixteen years from public to private institu- 
tions, the average number of children supported at public charge in 
Kings County had been about 300. Precisely 300, if I remember cor- 
rectly, were transferred under that Act on January 1, 1876. At that 
time, the Commissioners of Charities of Kings County were less mind- 
ful of the public interests than at any time since. Parents who 
were not paupers took immediate advantage of the change in the law, 
and the willingness of the Commissioners, to rid themselves of the 
cost of supporting their children until they should reach wage- 
earning years, and in the five years from 1875 to 1880 the number of 
County Wards increased from 300 to 1,479. The wiser boards which 
succeeded reduced this number, in the five years following, from 1,479 
to 1,231, at about which figure the number committed by the Commis- 
sioners of Charities has since remained, notwithstanding the rapid 
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growtli of Brooklyn and its suburbs. Many hundred children have 
been committed every year, but approximately an equal number have 
been discharged by the Commissioners. " 

The experienced Chief Clerk of the Commissioners says, in their last 
printed report (1892) : " The whole number of children for whose com- 
mitment to institutions application was made to this department dur- 
ing the fiscal year was 1,511, of which number were committed only 
603. To those unacquainted with all the circumstances these figures 
may suggest illiberality and uncharitableness, but I venture the declar- 
ation that complete knowledge of the numerous cases of non-residents, 
and lack of claimed destitution as shown by our investigations, would 
absolve the Commissioners from such reflection. " 

That the County of Kings has not profited as it should have done 
by this care on the part of the Commissioners, is due to a new influence 
which began to be felt in 1886, in the commitment of children by magis- 
trates under the authority of the Penal Code. Why those commit- 
ments began at that special time does not appear. Since 1885, while 
the number of dependent children supported by the county under 
commitment of the Commissioners of Charities has changed only from 
1,231 to 1,338, the number under commitment by magistrates has risen 
from practically none to 1,924 on March 1, 1893. In the same eight 
years the appropriations for the support of dependent children in 
private institutions in Kings County have risen from ^125,000 to 
^320,000, being about 3100 per year per child. 

This cost is nearly one-third, and if unchecked will soon be more 
than a third, of the whole cost of the public charities of the county. 
For the children committed by magistrates generally remain, as Mrs. 
Lowell has pointed out, until they reach the full age of sixteen years. 
So it happens that while since 1875 the population of Kings County 
has about doubled, the number of dependent children has increased 
more than tenfold. 

Some months ago I undertook to obtain some idea of the charges on 
which these commitments by magistrates had been made. I infer 
from the paper just read that in New York City the magistrates largely 
refer applications to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren for investigation. That is done to some extent in Brooklyn also 
by certain magistrates, but by far the greater part of the dependent 
children committed by magistrates have been committed without such 
reference, and in frequent instances on the suggestion of a man who 
appears to make a business of securing children for commitment. 

The gentleman who acted for me in this search for information was 
courteously assisted by many of the officials and magistrates, but the 
result of his investigations was to teach us that there were no records 
in the hands of any board or official in Kings County giving the infor- 
mation desired. The records of the Commissioners of Charities are 
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carefully kept and show all applications to them and investigations bj 
them, whether passed on favorably or otherwise. But no records, ex- 
cept as to numbers, are to 'be found of the children committed by 
magistrates, apart from the list of commitments of every age and for 
every offense, from which it would be an endless task to disentangle 
the cases of dependent children. Neither does it appear that the 
magistrates have complied with the provisions of the law of 1878 as 
amended in 1879, requiring immediate notice by them to the authori- 
ties having charge of the poor of the commitment of any child as 
vagrant, truant or disorderly. This law appears to have been over- 
looked until recently by the Commissioners of Charities as well as by 
the magistrates. 

It results from the lack of a complete record of commitments, dis- 
charges and deaths, that every year when the County Board of Estimate 
is called on to vote the annual budget for the support of dependent 
children, they must rely entirely upon the bills presented by the insti- 
tutions themselves. In other counties of the State provision is made 
for such a record by Chapter 347 of the Laws of 1880, but unfortunately 
Kings County was exempted from the provisions of this excellent Act, 
which requires that every Judge or other person authorized to make 
commitments of children must report such commitments to the Clerk 
of the Board of Supervisors within ten days, and further, that every in- 
stitution shall make a like report within ten days after the child is re- 
ceived, and finally that such institution must immediately report to 
the same clerk the death, removal or discharge of any such child. I 
think this exemption of Kings County must have been due to a mis- 
taken idea that Chapter 284 of the laws of the same year prevented 
any commitments of children by magistrates to private institutions. 
It was doubtless the intention of this last-named Act to restrict such 
power to the Commissioners of Charities, although it did not fully 
cover the subject, but such effect as it might have had was prevented 
absolutely by the enactment in 1881 of the Penal Code, by which 
magistrates in Kings County are presumably given the same powers of 
commitment as elsewhere in the State. 

The first need of Kings County in this matter to-day is the repeal of 
this exemption, or some other legislation which will secure a full pub- 
lic record in one place of all commitments of children, accessible to the 
Supervisors and to all parties interested. It is not even possible to-day 
to ascertain, except by a tour of all the institutions receiving children, 
whether any child committed by a magistrate is dead or alive. 

Apart from this special need of a record of commitments by magis- 
trates. Kings County shares with New York in the need of some legis- 
lation for the supervisory control of the children thus committed, and 
so, I presume, does the rest of the State. While in New York, where 
city and county are one, that custodianship might be vested, as Mrs. 
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Lowell suggests, in a single official appointed by the Mayor; in Kings 
County it would, it appears to me, most properly vest in the Com- 
missioners of Charities. 

The children committed by magistrates to private institutions, apart 
from the few temporarily committed as witnesses, etc., belong to one of 
three classes : either (1) their parents are avowedly destitute, or (2) 
their parents are esteemed by the magistrates utterly unfit to guard and 
educate their children, or (3) the children themselves have been way- 
ward, though to so slight an extent that neither the magistrate nor the 
managers of the institutions see any peril to other children from the 
enforced association of one with another in institution life. As to class 
1 it is evident that the child should be discharged as soon as the 
parent becomes able to care for the child again. As to class 2 it is 
evident, I think, as a rule, that such a child cannot too soon be trans- 
ferred from any institution to family life in some home. And as to 
class 3 it may safely be said, that either the waywardness will lessen 
to an extent that will make a transference to family life (its own or some 
other) desirable, or increase to an extent which will render association 
with other children undesirable, and a reformatory necessary. 

To secure all these ends, with uniformity of action in behalf of the 
children scattered in many institutions, and with proper supervision 
of expenditures from public funds, it seems to me essential that the 
guardianship should be concentrated somewhere. If there is no legal 
obstacle, I should certainly advocate giving the Commissioners of 
Charities in Kings County the same guardianship over children com- 
mitted by magistrates to private institutions in Kings County which 
they have over the children committed by themselves. This concen- 
tration of responsibility would, in itself, be a great gain, and would 
afford easier opportunity for the correction of any abuses, or the intro- 
duction of improved methods. 

With the responsibility for all dependent children concentrated, it 
would be possible, moreover, for volunteer assistance to become in- 
creasingly effective in removing children whose parents who are really 
improper custodians,- to homes where family life would replace the 
institutional, in the interest alike of the child, the taxpayer and society 
at large. 

I believe these two amendments to existing laws, the one securing a 
complete record of all commitments by magistrates, and the other giv- 
ing to the Commissioners of Charities some control of the children thus 
committed, would greatly ameliorate the situation in £ings County. 
Yet I am disposed to believe that the day is not far distant when the 
entire system of law relating to the commitment and care of dependent 
children in the whole State must be reconsidered, simplified and 
amended for the protection of all the interests involved. 
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HEBREW INSTITUTIONS FOR DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN IN NEW YORK CITY. 

By Mr. Myeb Stebn, 
Secretary, Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum Society, 

The subject of dependent children is a large one. That there k 
much, very much, to be said upon it, is proven by what has been 
uttered here to-day. Few persons, however, are better qualified to 
speak authoritatively upon the matter than those who have preceded 
me, for few persons, indeed, have brought to the subject such earnest- 
ness of purpose, such a personal devotion, such close application. Not 
many who are interested in philanthropy have shown a judgment so 
evenly balanced, so keen a union of heart and head, as has Mrs. Liowell. 
It is but natural, therefore, that those who follow should find a field 
that has been well garnered, and have little but the gleanings to 
gather up. Here we find our Bible reversed, for it is therein com- 
manded to the Jews that when they have garnered their harvest, the 
gleanings and the comer of the field should be left for the poor and 
the stranger — ^the word stranger meaning the non-Jews who sojourned 
among them. In this case the gleanings are left to the son of IsraeL 

I am content, however, with the remnants, as there is one comer of 
the field that is peculiarly my own, and that is the work of the Jews 
among dependent children. The Jews, it may be said, with truth, were 
the first people to recognize the duty of the community to the child, 
and particularly the dependent child. I need not, before this assembly, 
speak of the peculiar position occupied by the Jews among the sur- 
rounding nations in days of old. The Holy Scriptures, which are 
familiar to you all, abound in commands as to the widow and the father- 
less, and the conservation of their interests is therein made a sacred 
duty. 

Furthermore, Judaism has always recognized the peculiar duty of 
educating the child and preparing it for the position it must assume 
in the world, and the saying of the ancient rabbis of the Talmud — 
that much-abused storehouse of Jewish thought — that the security of 
the nation depends on the instruction of the children, amply indicates 
the spirit which leads the Jewish people to lay such stress on the edu- 
cation of their offspring. These two facts taken together; the duty of 
the Jew to the fatherless, and the importance attached by him to the 
education of the child, explain why the Jewish orphan asylums hold 
so warm a place in the affections of our people. In the United States 
there are no doubt more Jewish asylums, in proportion to our num- 
bers, than are maintained by any other denomination. There are three 
in this city, and one each in the cities of Brooklyn, Eochester, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, New Orleans, Cleveland and San 
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Prancisco. Besides these, there is in Philadelphia a society that places 
orphans in families and provides for their support. This surely is not 
a bad showing, especially as nearly all of these are supported by con- 
tributions of our co-religionists. In New York we have The Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum, with which I have had the honor of being connected 
since its inception in 1860 ; of the other two I speak from their reports, 
the Hebrew Guardian Society and the Ladies' Deborah Nursery and 
Child's Protectory. 

These three institutions support in all — 

Hebrew Orphan Asylum 647 

Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society 789 

Deborah Nursery : Boys, 215; girls, 142 ... 357 

Total 1,793 

For the maintenance of these there was expended during their last 
fiscal year — 

Hebrew Orphan Asylum ^87,454 50 

Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society 64,920 68 

Deborah Nursery 39,886 25 

Total !. . »192, 261 43 

Of this sum the city furnished — 

Hebrew Orphan Asylum $71,563 30 

Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society 72,400 00 

Deborah Nursery 39,835 29 

Total $183,798 59 

Let me take my own institution as one typical of the average Jewish 
a>sylum as to its management, although for reasons not necessary to be 
enlarged upon in the limited time at my disposal. 

We have in our institution, 647 children, of whom 389 are boys and 
258 are girls. Our receipts from all sources last year were $155,811.52, 
of which $71,563.30 came from the city. Since the institution of our 
asylum, about 3,500 children have been cared for. 

We have 3,335 contributing members, from which source we received 
$42,965 during last year. This does not include donations and bequests. 
In the admission of children we take none who have not been residents 
of the city at least a year. This is necessary as a measure of self-pro- 
tection and as a duty to the local poor. A most rigid Examination is 
made by our physician to prevent the admission of children having 
the seeds of contagious diseases, and we have a detached hospital with 
the most improved sanitary and culinary appliances where all cases of 
sickness are perfectly isolated. 
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Fortunately, so good is the general health of the inmates that thi» 
hospital is very rarely used, and we have had but five deaths in over 
ten years. 

Once admitted, the child finds a home in our Asylum where its indi- 
viduality is encouraged and brought out as far as possible, our Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Baar, being a pedagogue of great experience with whom 
educational work has been a life-task. The inmates are made to feel 
that they are in a home, and that they are not the subjects of charity. 
Religious instruction is imparted to them by competent instructors, 
and there are ample indoor and outdoor playgrounds, where, at stated 
hours, they are permitted to give fullest outlet to their youthful exu- 
berance, and enjoy themselves. The younger children are taught in the 
kindergarten, which is at once play and study for them ; they are early 
taught the use of the needle, and specimens of their handiwork are to 
be seen at the institution which are astonishing. The older children 
(356) have primary instruction in the building under the control and 
supervision of the City Board of Education, and when they have finished 
here they go to the public school — about 250 now being in attendance 
and ranking very high. In the first grade there are nine boys, of whom 
seven stand the highest in the class. Children are kept till their fif- 
teenth year, unless tjieir parents or guardian are capable of taking care 
of them sooner, but in all instances where the parents re-marry, the 
children are returned to them. Exception is made, however, in cases 
where children show a special aptitude for professional or mechanical 
pursuits, when they are maintained longer. Thus we have three girls 
of the Normal College, twelve boys of the City College, one of whom 
won a seven-years' Pulitzer scholarship last summer, two boys studying^ 
for the ministry, at Cincinnati, in the Hebrew Union College. Fifteen 
boys and thirteen girls are instructed in our Commercial Class, learn- 
ing bookkeeping, typewriting, and shorthand. Eleven boys are pur- 
suing a course at the Hebrew Technical Institute. We have our own 
bakery at the asylum, both for reasons of economy and to enable some 
of the boys to learn the trade. We have a Military Cadet Corps formed 
of 180 inmates, whose drilling and marching won for them the first prize 
at the Centennial Parade ; and a brass band of fifty which discourses 
excellent music, and who are, in addition to their vocation, 
enabled to use this knowledge to earn a livelihood. The girls are 
taught housework, sewing, millinery, dressmaking, stenography and 
typewriting, whichever their talents best fit them for, so that they can 
enter the field of wage-earners, and any special trait that a boy or girl 
may develop is encouraged. It should be said in this connection, how- 
ever, that when the children are retained in the institution to pursue 
these further studies, they are supported from funds specially con- 
tributed for the purpose by philanthropists. 

I have often heard the complaints made that children who have been 
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brought up in an asylum do not in aftec life evince any love tor their 
foster home, but rather feel aahamed to acknowledge the same. I think 
this ilepeadB on the institution. Our Jewish aaylumB are for the moat 
part Jewish homea in tact; and not only in our own, but in sister insti- 
tutions outside of New York, former inmates, when they have risen in 
the world, have been proud of the places that have given them a start 
in life. Ours have formed a society of ei-inmates, in memory of a 
dear man whose life was a record of de~vQtion to the institution, and 
they interest themselves in ite welfare, many of them being contribu- 
ting members of our institution. 

Another feature of our institution, one I hove never heard of any- 
where else, is the Dowry Fnnd. 

We have a Dowry Fnnd with whicli former inmates, girls, when 
they marry, are given a start in life. Our Ladies' Sewing Society, 
connected with the institution, provides the necessary wearing apparel, 
bedding and ho\ise linens, a home being partially prepared for them 
and modestly furnished. Ibis encourages marriage for many who 
earn enough for support, but not enough to fit themselves out, and 
many worthy young men who make an honest living by honest toil, 
but cannot earn enough to furnish a home. 

As to the iaarease in recent years in the number of Catholic and 
Jewish children in institutions, it must be borne in mind that during 
the past twenty-five years the immigration has been mainly from Ireland, 
Italy and Russia. The first two have sent us almost altogether 
Catholics, and the last, Jews. Furthermore, the persecution of the 
Jews in Bussia has sent us a population broken in spirit and body by 
long years of unchristian doing. The Jewish population in this city, 
which was placed at less than 60,000 seventy years ago, has reached a 
number of 300,000 or more. 

When, in the days of the reign of Peter Stuyyesant, the Jews 
wished to settle in this city, he permitted it only on the condition 
that they take care of their own sick and poor. That they have faith- 
fully kept this covenant to this day, esc*pt only in the case of depend- 
ent children, such monuments as Mount Sinai Hospital, unsectarian ; 
the Monteflore Home, unsectarian ; the Home for Aged and Infirm, 
the United Hebrew Charities, the Training School for Nurses, Hebrew 
Technicallnstitute, the Lebanon Hospital, and many other institution a 
too numerous to mention, will bear evidence and are proud records to 
that effect. 

I differ, with all due regard to the faiz essayist, in placing dependent 
children in smaller institutions, for the number of the same would 
have to be largely increased and the expense of administration would 
be out of all proportion, even supposing that a sufficient number of 
suitable persons could be found whose capability for superintendence 
could be secured. 
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We all know the difficulty of getting heads of asylums competent 
to fill the positions. 

I fully agree with Mrs. Lowell as to the supervision by county paid 
officers, and I would strongly urge women to fill the place ; for in the 
first instance their services can be had at less expense than males. I 
believe they would do the work more thoroughly, and they are cer- 
tainly less amenable to political influence, which so much prevails in 
our political system. 

I have exceeded my time allowed, or I should be pleased to tell of 
the various occupations in which our former inmates are employed, 
the success they have met with, the good and thrifty citizens they have 
become, and further evidence of gratitude many have shown. Ghrat* 
itude ; that, indeed, is the highest reward any of us look for who are 
interested in extending a helping hand. Too rarely, alas ! do we find 
it. Yet we feel, as Jeremy Taylor said, **God is pleased with no 
music below so much as with the thanksgiving of the relieved widow 
and supported orphans. 



THE COMMITMENT OF DEPENDENT CHIL- 
DREN IN NEW YORK COUNTY. 

By Hon. EiiBBZDGE T. Gerry, 

President of The New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Childrej^, 

If that grand old Eoman, Major-General Morgan Lewis, who yeara 
ago laid the foundation of the public schools in the State of New 
York and City of New York, were to arise from his grave prematurely^ 
and be informed that during the past month the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment of the City of New York had appropriated 
^,500,000 from the money of the city for the purpose, not of erecting^ 
but of maintaining, public schools in the City of New York, his first 
sensation would be, undoubtedly, a most pleasurable one. But if he were 
subsequently to make a tour through the public schools of the City of 
New York and find that what he originally intended, namely, the fur- 
nishing of the children of the City of New York, without discrimina- 
tion as to nationality or class, with a free elementary education, some- 
times called the three R's — reading, 'riting and *rithmetic — in order 
that thereby they might be enabled, when arriving at their majority, so 
far as the men are concerned, to intelligently exercise the elective 
franchise, and so far as the women are concerned, to attend to the ordi- 
nary duties of life, had been most lamentably perverted, I think that 
gentleman's admiration for the amount appropriated would be turned 
to wrath when he found how the money was expended. 
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For the system to-day conBiatB in t>ver-«duco.ting tlie ahildren of 
the poD!' beyond what their fnture necessities in life reqnire, and in 
the glorilieation of the teachers employed for the ))iirpo6e at the 
expense of the city. And while an opportnnity ie afforded by the Col- 
lege of the City of New York for the education of the few whose brains 
enable them to be proper subjeota for such education, in order that 
they may fill more advanced positions in life than their birth or sur- 
roundings seem to justify, yet the fact that the City of New York 
to-day appropriates, under the law, no less than 830,000 for the main- 
tenance of the Industrial Schools by that excellent private charity, 
the Children's Aid Society, iu order to care for children who are not 
included in and cannot avail themselvea of the public school system 
on account of their poverty, shows that the children do not obtain the 
full beneflt of that system. And if that great old Governor were to 
learn, in addition, that only $1,666,000 was appropriated in charities, 
to clothe, educate, maintain, and in flome cases reform, the dependent 
children of the poor, presenting a vivid contrast to the enormous 
appropriation for their public educotion only, his language, if he could 
spoak, wonld be emphatic to an extraordinary degree. 

Before commencing the consideration of the subject which I am 
about to bring to your attention, let me Bay at the outset that I do not 
believe in that so-called economy of charity which restricts the appro- 
priation of public moneys for the support of children in institutions 
to the minimum amount required to prevent the child from suffering 
froiji absolute starvation. There seems to be a theory at the present 
day that political economy is the proper criterion by which to judge 
charitable appropriations ; and there are those who begrudge to the 
institutions having the care of children the present per atpiia allow- 
ances upon the idea that the city is wasting its money, because the 
children might be maintained for very much less ; which meana 
inferior food, inadequate accommodation, under-salaried officials, and 
general incompetency of the institation as a result. And if this prin- 
ciple is to be carried out in the administration of all city charities, the 
best illustration as to what it means will be found in the case of the 
county overseer of the poor who, when waited on by a committee, to 
explain his charge against the county for the care of 110 inmates of the 
poorhouse when only ten of that number were found in the house, 
triumphantly pushed up the window, pointed to the adjacent grave- 
yard, and requested the committee to number the tombstones, as an 
evidence of the fidelity with which he had administered his trust, and 
of the fact that the county would be relieved from their further sup- 
port in the future. 

To my mind the CiJ;y of New York can well afford to spend, not 
$1,000,000, but, if necessary, $5,000,000, in the support, care and training 
of the destitute and indigent and dependent children in the City of New 
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York. One child neglected, not simply in its common school edaca- 
tion, but in its moral and religions training, may result in the pro- 
duction of a dangerous criminal, whose misdeeds may cost the City of 
New York ten times the amount which it would have cost to educate 
and train him before conviction. 

I have only to point to the history of the past to emphasize the 
justness of my view in that connection. On the other hand, I desire 
to say, and to be understood as saying, that reckless extravagance is 
not to be countenanced. But until it is shown, we must bear in mind 
that there is a great deal of difference in educating a dependent child, 
deeply saturated as it often is with the moral soot and mire which 
fastens upon it even in its early years, and which takes years to 
eradicate, and one whose mind is like a sheet of white paper, sus- 
ceptible of retaining any impression you may make upon it, and whose 
future life will reflect the purity of its past career; because these 
dependent children rarely have a pure past career. Most of them are 
taken from an atmosphere of vice and crime, and if they haye any 
education at all it is hardly enough to enable them to make moral dis- 
tinctions, and very many of them are absolutely ignorant, mentally 
and morally, and some hardly believe that there is a God. So that in 
dealing with this question of children, you cannot undertake to deal 
with them as though it were a quite simple question of the State pay- 
ing a certain amount of money in order to rid itself of the education 
and care of a certain number of factors in its government; or where 
the State is called upon to get rid of what might otherwise be a 
dangerous class, to place them in some educating institution, where 
they may be ground and turned out as Indian meal is turned out, fit 
for some purpose, but not always fit for the purpose for which, it was 
created. 

Now, the system of commitments in the City of New York has 
been, after a long number of years, reduced to one which is easily 
apprehended, which is perfectly definite in its provisions, one which 
has only to be read to be understood, and one where if corruptions, 
or if matters requiring correction, do exist, they are very easy indeed to 
find out. 

In the first place, there are five classes of children, all under the 
age of sixteen, who are proper subjects under the statutes of this State 
for commitment; two of these are temporary and three are permanent. 
The two classes of temporary commitments are either transient (Penal 
Code, § 291), that is (1), pending an investigation, where children are 
committed to an institution temporarily, before the facts of the case 
and the surroundings are ascertained; or (2) where they have been the 
subjects or witnesses of crime and their testimony is deemed necessary 
to secure the conviction of the oflPender. Experience has shown that 
where a child is a witness of a crime, or is itself the subject of a crime. 
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and its testimony is easential for the convictioii of that offender, it left 
either with its parents or its ^ardians, it is snltjeeteci to the dangers 
either of having its testimony taniperetl with pnrpoaely or of being 
removed beyond the jurisdiction of the Conrt by those interested, and 
in that way practically to defeat the enda of iuatice. And hence these 
two classes of children require during such time to be provided with 
food, shelter and forcible detention. 

The second clasH of temporary commitments are the "suspects," 
or where children are charged with crime, but their guilt or innocence 
has not been determined. Formerly these children were committed to 
jail in the counties, or, in the City of New York, temporarily to the 
station houses or to the city prison. They were allowed to commingle 
with those charged with crim.e and with actual criminals, and they 
learned frequently in one single day's detention more wickedness 
than a year in a reformatory would counteract. And hence it was not 
long since this excallent Association suggested the necessity of an ap- 
propriation of money to provide a place for the children of this great 
city charged with crime, or who were witnesses in a case for the appre- 
hension ot criminals, where they could lae cared for. And the law has 
beenameuded, so thatat the present time {Penal Code, §291, Hubdivision 
6) children are no longer permitted to "be placed in prisons, except in 
cases of felony. The New York Society for the Prevention ot Cruelty to 
Children, which I have the honor to represent, and which has recently 
received the capacity to do so, has arranged with the police for the 
reception ot snch children as are charged with crime, and of those 
suspected of having committed crime, in order to save these children 
from surroundings so corrupting. 

There are three classes ot permanent commitments: First (Penal 
Code, S 291), of those children who are deslitiile, being either orphans 
or whose parents or relatives are unable properly to provide for them, 
and these children require shelter, food and education. Because, 
while the law treats the parent as primarily the proper custodian of 
the child, yet where the parent for any reason is incompetent to pro- 
vide for the child that amonnt of food which is necessary tor the 
maintenance ot its physical condition, or the shelter which is neces- 
sary for the proper preservation of its life, or the education which 
is necessary to prevent its becoming a criminal, it follows as a matter 
of course that some place must be provided for that child, and the 
law selects homes and institutions duly incorporated tor that purpose. 

The second class are the children who are ilt-trealed (Penal Code, |5 
288-29'2); where the parents are well able to support them, but are (1) 
either vicious or not proper guardians; or (3) utilize them for or 
expose them to illegal practices; or (3) ill-treat them or withhold from 
them ]>roper food or shelter, and (4) where children are ill and their 
parents are unable to provide them with proper medical treitttuent. 
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All these require shelter, food and sometimes medical treatment and 
education. 

The third and last class are the delinquentu, who have been oon- 
victed of crime or immorality, and these need reformation in addition 
to food, shelter and education. 

So that you will see, practically, so far as the children ^re con- 
cerned, the commitments are either temporary, where the object of 
the detention is to secure the presence of the child until final dispoBi- 
tion of its case is made, so far as it is concerned; or, permanent, where 
a substitute is selected by law in place of the parent, who is incom- 
petent to care for the child. The last are the most serious class to deal 
with, for if the child is simply taken away from its evil surroundings, 
and has nothing furnished as a substitute for the parental care, it 
follows that that child simply crystallizes in the evil ways it has been 
brought up in, and goes still further along the road it has been travel- 
ing, and it is not elevated from vice by the neglect of those charged 
with its care. 

Now, these commitments in the City of New York are either made 
by consent or at the instance of the parents, or they are made by 
judicial authority, that is, they must be made by a justice of the 
Supreme Court, one of the judges of the Court of General Sessions 
(which are criminal courts, as you know), or one of the police justices 
in this city (Code Crim. Proc, ? 147, Subd. 7). 

Not many years ago the practice obtained of allowing commitments 
to be made by the ordinary civil justices, which led to great abuses. 
Certain institutions were in the habit of sending to parents who were 
anxious to get rid of their children and then presenting the case before 
a civil justice, who knew nothing of the facts of the case, and whose 
mind was occupied with other matters, and the institutions in that 
manner were filled with children, the facts of whose cases were never 
investigated, and these children were forced upon the city as a matter 
of expense so that the institutions might be filled, and the children 
were held for the benefit of the institutions instead of the benefit of 
the children. But all that has been done away with now, and every 
commitment must be made, unless it is made by the consent of the 
parents, or the child is voluntarily received by the institution at its 
own expense, by the judicial act of a judicial officer after a careful ex- 
amination of the facts of the case. 

When the commitment is by consent, the parent takes the child 
directly to the institution and there formally turns over the child to 
the care of the institution, unless the institution is to charge the main- 
tenance of the child to the city, in which case an examination must be 
had. Except, for instance, in a trial for felony, the child, who has been 
a witness in the case, and from its statements made in the case has 
shown its own depravity, and the circumstances which led to this 



depravity, and connection with the felony in question — there the 
magistrate presiding over the trial would be justified in making a eom- 
mitmect of the child on the evidence before him without the necessity 
of Roin^ through a separate examination of the child, because exami- 
nation had already been had. Those are commitmentB which are some- 
times made by the Conrt of General Seeeiona. 

Excepting in those caaea, the following course is adopted. The 
party interested applies to a magistrate, and the magistrate issues a 
formal order to the New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children in this city to investigate and report upon the facta to him. 
Those orders are not deliveiedby an officer, but are sent to the Society, 
and an officer is delegated by the chief eseentive officers of the Society 
to make a thorough and careful investigation and report in writing 
to the magistrate the circumstances surrounding the child. Those 
reports very often indeed disclose remarkable facts. Sometimes they 
show where a person has applied to have a child committed, claim- 
ing that he is a widower and destitute, that the individual in question 
hafl come from an adjoining State with a large ready-made family of 
children, whom he could not get rid of in that State at its eapense. Or, 
perhaps, he is engaged to be married to a second wife who objects to 
the ready-made family as a part of the dower, and his only method of 
overcoming those objections is to plant the children on the City of New 
York for snpport, so that he is free to marry again and raise another 
family for the city to care for. An investigation exposes those facts, 
and in such cases, upon such report, a commitment does not follow. 

Another very favorite resource is where the parents have just arrived 
from abroad with a large family and they find that this family inter- 
feres with their obtaining service or work here. Formerly these 
mothers complained of destitution, and, no examination being made, 
the children, who were foreigners, were committed to institutions and 
became a charge upon the city, and tie parents secured places as 
servants. And their friends even exported them from other cities, fur- 
nishing them with the means of transportation and even railroad fares, 
in order that they might arrive in the great City of New York whose 
generosity knew no end. That this state of affairs no longer exists is 
T>ecause all these cases are carefnlly investigated by the offloera of our 
Society, and on the tacts being made known to the magistrates, the 
city is not allowed to assume such children's aupport. 

After the report has been made to him, the magistrate proceeds 
jndicially with the case. Very frequently he is not satislied with the 
report and requires further information, and the child is remanded 
meanwhile to this Society, which retains the child at its own expense, 
and a further investigation is made and the further facts jiresented to 
the magistrate. When he is prepared to act, the parties are all notified 
) into conrt, the child is brought before him, and they are 
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examined, first of all, as to what the religion of the parents is, the rule 
of law being that the religion of the father is preferred to that of the 
mother in the selection of an institution to care for the ohild, and 
where the parents are of the same religion, of course there is no qaestion. 
The law then provides that the child be sent awaj to some institntion, 
as nearly as practicable where its directors are of the same religions 
faith as the parents of the child, which experience with children has 
shown to be very wise and proper; first of all, because there is hardly a 
religious denomination, whether Boman Catholic, Protestant or Hebrew,. 
that has not taken in some way some pains with their young to instil 
into them at an early age the principles of their particular faith. Now,. 
if the question of religion is not considered, the hold the directors of 
the institution have upon the child is absolutely lost. If the child is 
sent into a different religious institution, that is, one conducted under 
a different faith, experience has shown that> they have to learn all over 
again. Because when you come to consider the nature of a child, the 
fact that a child possesses more faith at an early age than later on — 
the faith of a child being usually inversely proportional to its years — 
you will readily see what an influence the religious faith has upon a. 
child in starting it aright in its training, what an enormous factor in its- 
education is the giving it something definite to believe, and which it has- 
probably learned from its parents it ought to believe, and the child 
should be placed in that institution which will enable its subsequent 
education to proceed on that basis, and it ought to result in something 
more than the vague belief that there is a Deity, and that the world 
was not made by chance. 

After an examination into the religion of the child has been made,, 
then the question is, which is the best institution for the child among^ 
all the institutions in the City of New York; and which has the capa- 
city for the reception of the child. Nearly every institution to which 
children are committed furnishes the New York Society for the Preven* 
tion of Cruelty to Children with a monthly statement as to how they are 
situated, as to existing capacity, as they are sometimes overcrowded 
and are unable to receive any more. Sometimes there is an infectious 
or contagious disease, and of this they notify us, and sometimes they 
have sufficient room in which they can accommodate children of one 
sex and not of the other. There is hardly a time when the officers 
of our Society are not thoroughly posted precisely where there is an 
institution of the proper denomination which will be able to receive 
the child in question. This knowledge facilitates the matter of send- 
ing the child to the institution; otherwise, you will readily see, if it 
were not for this information the child might travel from one institu- 
tion to another until it found one which would be in a condition to 
receive it. The system now adopted has been working for some time. 

Then after the magistrate has made an examination, and after he is> 
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satieSed that the child is a proper subject for commitment, the official 
form of eommitmeut ia made out and th.e child delivered to the insti- 
tution, UBually by an oifieer of this Boeietj. Where coiimituient is 
not made on short notice, the cliild uuually remains under the care of 
this Hociety at its expense until the commitment is effected which 
will act as a final commitment; for under the statute (Code of Criminal 
Procedure, ^ 749-771), the parent, or ihoae having the right to the 
custody of the child, has the right absolutely, within thirty days after 
the final commitment, to appeal therefrom to the Court of General 
Sessions upon the law and upou tho'facta, and then to the Supreme 
Court, and thence to the Court of Appenls. Such appeals are required 
to be made on notice to the institution, to the New York Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and to the District Attorney, 
80 that no collision between the District Attomev and our Society will 
occur, or between the institution and those anxious to get the child 
out, and all are entitled to be heard upon the argument and all are 
entitled to appeal from the decision. 

After the children are committed, they are received and main- 
tained in the institution until they are discharged therefrom or trans- 
ferred by the Board of Managers to a home or elsewhere. That is to 
say, when they get to be too large to derive practical benefit from 
the institution, the latter, in very many cases, has the power by 
special charter to transfer the child to a proper Lome in the West. 
This is the course pursued by the New York Juvenile Asylum and 
others. And children are also discharged to their parents when the 
latter are able to care for them, for the child is rarely retained when 
the parents are able to support it and applies for its discharge ; and 
they are discharged at all times on the order of the Court. Now, you 
will readily understand the difficulty in the case, ii a child is reacned 
from an atmosphere of vice and crime and is placed in an in!ttitutian 
and is kept there only a month or two and then discharged. The 
last stage of the child is worse than the first. Not only does it inter- 
fere with the orderly conduct of the inBtitution for the children per- 
manently sent there, but the difficulty in the case is that the child has 
not remained long enough to acquire any permanent benefit. And 
more particularly is this the case where reformation is necessary, as 
in the case of fallen girls in the two excellent institutions, the House 
of the Good Shepherd (Catholic), and the House of Mercy (Protestant). 
The question as to whether or not the unfortunate girl has sufficiently 
progressed in education in order to be able to resist temptation when 
exposed to the outer world is one which you will readily see none but 
those who are in charge of the institution, none but those who are the 
teachers and preceptors in the education of the child, none but those 
who have watched the children in the institution, can readily have any 
roper idea or form any adequate judgment as to whether or not the 
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•ohild is safe to be again released. And that is one reason why I be- 
lieve that a great deal of the outcry against the managers of benevolent 
institutions for unduly retaining the children in the institutions when 
their release is asked for, is unjust, and that this detention arises in 
more cases from a conscientious feeling that those managers do not 
like to take the risk of discharging a child from the institution unless 
they are quite sure that the child is to be benefited by the discharge. 
Very frequently requests for discharge by parents are based on personal 
motives; as, for instance, when the child is placed in the institution at 
no charge to the parent. When the child becomes fourteen or fifteen 
years old, and can be useful in the household, and perhaps bring in 
money to the parent, the parent is suddenly seized with a great desire 
to restore the child to home influences in order that the child may be 
benefited by the advantages of home. Now, that is one of the cogent 
reasons why the board of managers of institutions hesitate to restore 
children to their parents who have previously shown no fitness to be 
entrusted with their care, and whose neglect in that respect has often 
Tjeen the primary cause of their downfall. In view of the suggestion 
that it is not wise to entrust the care of these children to private in- 
dividuals, but that they should be absolutely in the charge and under 
the control of public officers, I would say that children are not like so 
many tin soldiers who can be moved in and out of an institution at 
will, but each one requires special treatment and care. In other words, 
it is the individual child that must be governed, individually, accord- 
ing to the disposition of the child. 

The institutions receive money for the maintenance of the children 
from various sources. First from private individuals, and a very large 
amount of money accrues from gifts and legacies, for the charitable do 
not readily forget the institutions they are connected with when they 
are about to die. Legacy after legacy is left to all our best-conducted 
institutions, and the very large amount of money so bequeathed testi- 
fies to and proves this fact, that the charitable in this city are numbered 
by the millions, and although the amounts they donate may not be 
large at one particular time, I venture to say that if anyone did under- 
take to collect the statistics showing the amount of money which has 
been left to our various charitable institutions, that the amount would 
be perfectly amazing. 

In the second place money is frequently received from the parent 
by order of the committing magistrate, when the facts show that he is 
able to contribute something to the support of the child. For in- 
stance, a laboring man, has a wife addicted to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors, or perhaps a widower has no home and no w^ay in 
which he can take care of children. His whole time is engaged in earn- 
ing the scanty pittance to support life, but he earns something ; he 
works and gets a salary. And where that salary is shown to be larger 
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than is absolutely necessary for his support and maintenance, the 
police magistrates have adopted the plan of issuing an order, which is 
Authorized by the Code of Criminal Procedure, § 921 (Penal Code, 
gg 291, 288) compelling the parent to pay to the institution where the 
child is committed, weekly or monthly, a certain sum of money, which 
the institution is bound to credit to the City of New York on the bills 
presented to the Comptroller. Until quite recently these payments 
were made to the institutions through The New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children; and the parents are liable to crim- 
inal prosecution if they do not pay. You may gain some idea of it, 
when I say to you that the amount actually collected in the past year 
was ^7,733.75. That is what the City of New York realized last year 
from these orders through the instrumentality of our New York Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

Then, again, money is received by the institutions from the city, 
•either by direct statute or hj per copi^ allowance, allowed annually by 
the Board of Apportionment. 

I have taken the trouble to collect very accurately a list of com- 
mitments to these institutions, and it is a very curious fact that from 
the years 1876 to 1892 there has not been such a very large amount of 
increase in the number of children annually committed. 

In 1876 there were 2,447 



In 1877 


In 1878 


In 1879 


In 1880 


In 1881 


In 1882 


In 1883 


In 1884 


In 1886 


In 1886 


In 1887 


In 1888 


In 1889 


In 1890 


In 1891 


In 1892 



2,333 
2,459 
2,188 
2,114 
2,030 
2,459 
2,499 
3,024 
3,132 
3,278 
2,796 
2,821 
3,116 
3,103 
3,403 
3,569 



making the total number of children committed 43,761. 

An institution is not allowed to receive money for children from 
the city, unless either it is authorized to so receive it by special 
statute, or unless it is a corporation whose incorporation has been 
duly approved by the State Board of Charities for that purpose (Laws 
of 1883, Chap. 446), so that a party of individuals cannot gather to- 
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getlier and incarporate into a society or a corporation and then re- 
ceive children on commitment and make the city pay for them. It is 
a valuable eafeguard and puts thi) responsibility of authorizing anctt 
inBtitntions on the State Board of Charities. 

The principle on which the right to discharge the child is vested 
in the managers of the institution is this: In the first placo, bear 
in mind, that while the managers of tbesc iustitutions are not elected 
by the public, and are not appointed by those who hold political 
o£Bce, yet they do not and are not permitted to receive any pecu- 
niary benefit from the institution, or any pecuniary oonsideration for 
their servioeB. They are bound to be disinterested. They do not per- 
form a perfnnctory office. They are seleoted by their incorporators, 
and there is a generous rivalry among institutions as to the class »nd 
character of the men they select. You would find it extremely diffi- 
cult if you examined the old standard institutions in this city for yeara 
back on the lists of the boards of directorB to find one single indi- 
vidual there in whom you would not plaue the highest confidence. 
They are the mea who give money and do not receive it. They are the 
men who would not accept money as compensation for their services if 
it were ofl'ered them. They give their time and their talents and their 
study without charge. They are city men, well-known bankers, brokers, 
lawyers, and some are presidents of large moneyed corporations. 
They will leave their business and spend two hours in one of these in- 
stitutions investigating and questioning n*ith a degree of care and with 
such a degree of common sense as you rarely find. No money will pay 
that class of men. You cannot get them to serve in political office; they 
do not, as a general rule, unfortunately tor the city, accept political 
office. And that is the secret to-day of the strength ot the institutions 
in this city for the care of childxen. the high moral and social standing^ 
and character for integrity of their officers. And in addition to this, 
last but not least, any men who are selected by the incorporators as 
their representatives and for the conduct of the work, not simply in the 
founding, bat in all the details, are men who are personally and deepljr 
interested in their work, and that is really the reason why in this long 
decade of half a century these institutions have enlarged and prospered, 
I might enumerate dozens and dozens of excellent institutions which I 
know of personally which have grown and grown in strength and solid- 
ity and importance, and which have matured into the care of children 
as a, science; and the success of these institutions in many cases is due 
to nothing else excepting the fact that the men connected with them, 
were interested in them as worldng in the cause of morality and truth 
and Christianity, and were not swerved in any way by any private, 
political or pecuniary considerations whatever. They did not look for 
reward in this world, and very few of them received it. No class of 
people are more thoroughly found fault with for not doing their busi- 
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ness than managers of inatitutions, when half the time people do not 
know what nonsense they are talking in so doing. It is a rare thing 
when any institution coineH to that condition when it is neceaaary tor 
the law to interfere for the protection of its inmates, and when this 
does happen it must be a Tery serions matter to ooll for the iuterren- 
tion of the law. 

The welfare of the child requires that where the questioD of its 
reformation ie involved, that the latter should not be jeopardized, and 
that its progress and reformation is best determined by those having 
the daily oare and oversight of the child. Who else ia to judge when 
it is lit to be discharged and sent back into the outer world? Is an 
outside party to judge? Can the ablest judges on the bench determine 
by any means whether that child who has been in an institution for 
three or four years requires further detention therein or not? Again, 
it is B very great and awful responsibility for any individual to assume, 
because it requires an intimate personal knowledge of the child itself, 
and because you cannot know the moral and physical condition of the 
child unless you have been in doily contact with that child. Now, the 
views and wishes of the parent are not to be considered at all. The 
child is the one subject of consideration to the law. Where the parent 
has abandoned or exposed the child, and the question cornea up 
whether the child has in conaequence been involved in practical wrong- 
doing, the law says the child must be rescued, and therefore the views 
and wishes of the parent are brushed aside and the child is sent to an 
institution. 

An institution is the last place for a child who has a home. There 
is nothing which will compensate for the loss of home and the natural 
home influences and aurroundinga, the influence of family life, of the 
family circle and family religion. But where the child, from accident 
or from any fault of its parents or from the nature of its surroundings, 
is deprived of these home influences, it is necessary that some place 
sbould be provided for it to prevent its growth in evil practices, and 
eventually in vice, and very often the very best effects have resulted 
from placing such a child in an institution. 

In thp care of children, the first place should be given to religion, 
and that ti'aining should be in the lines of parental faith; second, 
proper education, without which you can hope for nothing in ensuing 
work. And then there are the proper physical qualifications; without 
them the mind grows at the expense of the body. That must be pro- 
vided for. and that is one of the very great difficulties which confront 
us. Where children are left in the care of impecunious parents, they 
are placed at an early age in factories and mills, are deprived of 
the fresh air, often do not have proper food, and the result is that the 
physical system becomes a ruin, and the mind follows the ruin of the 

tAnd lastly, above all, proper food and clothing. Now, econ- 
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omists know that you can feed a child on cereals and that yon can haye 
a child which will have an apparent fat and healthy appearance, but 
the moment that child is taken sick it dies. It has no mnscle. Yon 
can't undertake to make muscle and to make solid, substantial flesh 
out of improper, cheap and insufficient food ; and it would be one of 
the greatest blunders this community ever permitted if it were to try 
how cheaply the children of the City of New York could be supported 
in institutions, for it can more advantageously make the only other 
provision for them; that is, a proper cemetery in which they can be 
interred. 

We have to deal with the dependent child, and what are we going 
to do with it? If neglected, it becomes either a vicious or an idle 
person. Ignorance is the parent of vice, and this is the material out 
of which habitual criminals are made. The objection to institutions is 
made that they deprive the child of the capacity to resist temptation. 
I think, on the contrary, that where a child is trained in an institution, 
it does resist temptation. It is said that it does not develop energy or 
invention. Well, to a certain degree this is true. There are institu- 
tions which teach a child how to earn its livelihood in a practical com- 
mon-sense way, and there are others, again, which do not. The 
children are compelled to profit by the instruction of those older than 
themselves, and who are selected for that purpose. Then it is said 
that the institution ignores the value of property. Now, I don't know 
about that. In very many institutions the children receive prizes for 
being particularly careful of their personal apparel; they are frequently 
corrected and punished for breaking or ruining furniture or other fixt- 
ures of the institution. They know that everything has a definite 
value, and in one institution, the Burnham Farm, there has been a 
system introduced, as I am informed by those in charge, which works 
admirably, to teach the child the practical value of money and its ad- 
vantages and its applications, and they are taught this in a very prac- 
tical method. The child is not necessarily treated as a pauper in an 
institution. He receives his rewards; his talents, if he has any, are 
recognized; there are occasions when there are assemblages when the 
prize children are permitted the opportunity of infusing their knowl- 
edge into the minds of the Board of Managers and invited guests. I 
have even been a recipient of such knowledge on more than one 
occasion. 

And then, lastly, it is said, and that is, after all, true, that personal 
love for the individual child does not exist in anyone in an institution; 
and that is something which cannot be supplied. Where the parent 
has no personal love for the child, or where the parent is taken away, 
it is beyond human genius to supply the place. You may adopt them ; 
you may place them in an institution or leave them out of it; you may 
turn them over to relatives, but for that peculiar love for the child 



'Vhioh the Almighty has implanted in the parent, there ie abeolntelj 
no substitute but the preseune of the parent, and if the parent dies, it 
disappears absolutely. There may be other love for the child which 
will partly compeaaftte for the parental love, but there is Bomething 
which experience has shown erista but once and only in the father or 

The only question which I consider in this matter ia the benefit to 
the child. And now cornea the qnestioti of entrusting the committing 
to private individuals or to salaried public offlciala. I am not going 
to discuBH the history of attempted legislation in this State on that 
question. It has been said that there sbould be some publiu official to 
act as a check on the private inatitutions, and he should have the entire 
Qontrol of the commitment aud discharge of chUdren, and the sole 
care and oversight of dependent children iu the county. There is 
one place where that experiment has been tried, and that is in Canada. 
Inl89aa bill waa passed entitled "An Act for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to, and Better Protection of, Children, " and one of the clauaea of which 
provided that there should be an officer known as the Superintendent 
of Neglected and Dependent Children, to be paid by the Government, 
and he haa almost absolute and despotic eontrol, without the right of 
appeal in any case, and can do juat what he chooaea in regard to the 
children. 

I do not believe in any man or woman being intrusted with any 
such despotic power in tliia State. Despotic power is antagonistic to 
the very principles of our institutions in every case of every indi- 
vidnal, publio or private. In the aecond place, I fail to see what 
qualifications any sucli officer should poasess. Is he to be a selected 
lawyer? If not, how ia he to be familiar with the laws? Is he to be a 
judge on the bench and accustomed to sift and weigh evidence? How 
else is he to properly determine the future of these children, because 
people are very apt indeed, unless carefully educated in determining 
these questions, to be deceived by persona desirous of accomplishing 
their own ends and who do not hesitate to lie. Is he to be elected or 
appointed, and by whom? Where doea the question of politics come 
in the case? Is he to have a salary, and how much? Should be be a 
lawyer, a merchant or a professional man? Is he to have any pre- 
aoribed qualifications? Is he to have any religious qualifi-cationa? Is 
he to be absolutely secularless in the question of religion, or is he to be 
a Catholic or a Protestant or a Hebrew, or is he to be a member of the 
church, or ia that to be left to accident or chance, or to the religious 
tendencies of the party appointing him? Who is he to be rosponsible 
to? Who is to have the power to suspend or remove him? Is he to 
compel economy? Is he to dictate what money shall be paid to each 
inatitution, and ia Lis authority to settle the question as to whether 
.B child is to be retained or discharged in an institution? There are 
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now thirteen police justices, and last year (1892) there were '8, 509 
children necessarily and legally committed to institutions. Now how 
could any one man pass on the question as to 'whether each child WM 
legally committed? 

Ladies and gentlemen, I desire to thank you for the attention with 
which you have listened to me to-night. I have no theories. I have 
been too long engaged in child-saving work to have theories. I have 
tried to give you facts as they are, and to present to you to-night sim- 
ply facts without argument. But if, with them, I have suggested 
some ideas which you may consider worthy of careful conBideration» 
then my object in addressing you will have been more than accom- 
plished. 



(The State Charities Aid Association regrets to announce that the 
Hon. Charles S. Fairchild, who had been expected to close the dis- 
cussion of this session, was unavoidably absent.) 



PLACING OUT IN WESTERN STATES. 

By Mr. B. W. Tice, 

Western Agents New York Children's Aid Society, 

Origin of the CnHiDBEN's Aid Society. 

In February, 1853, a committee of child-loving men formed them* 
selves into an association to be known as the Children's Aid Society, 
and called one of their own number, the Bev. Charles L. Brace, to take 
charge of the work. 

A more fortunate selection could not have been made. He was 
possessed of a cultured mind, a deep love which was fortified and 
illumined by a higher light that sanctified his efforts. 

He was a wondetful organizer and carefully planned to carry into 
successful execution his great schemes of philanthropy. His early 
work was in establishing boys* meetings, then industrial schools, 
lodging houses and the placing out of neglected or abandoned children 
in homes, first in the East; but as the work enlarged on his hands new 
fields were opened and the West was found to be the land that promised 
quickest rewards to honor and industry. 

Advebtising fob Homes and Employment fob Childben. 

In the first year, " circulars stating the objects of the Society were 
scattered over the country, and in a few months," says Mr. Brace in 
his report, ** we had over 300 applications for our poor boys and girls, 
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many from substantial business men, and from families of the highest 
character. A number of these applications are from the West, whither 
our means have enabled us thus far to send but few. " 

During the second year of the Society's work 863 persons were sent 
to the country. 

Of these, sixty-seven were men and women, fathers and mothers of 
children. 

** On Wednesday, September 20, 1854, a company of forty-six 
children left the office of the Children's Aid Society, being the first 
company of this kind from this city. It was an experiment, the result 
of which was successful indeed, and gratifying to all interested in the 
work," says the record of 1854. Of this number, thirty-seven were 
placed in homes in Michigan, and nine in Iowa. 

The next six companies of children were placed in our neighboring 
State of Pennsylvania. 

The eighth company was taken to Iowa and consisted of only seven 
children. 

The ninth and tenth companies were taken to Pennsylvania, and 
consisted of forty-three children. 

The eleventh and twelfth companies were placed in Illinois, and 
consisted of twenty-six children. 

The thirteenth company of children found homes in Wisconsin, 
July, 1856. 

The first party for Ohio was sent out March 30, 1858. From 1856 
to 1863 very large parties of children were placed in Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois and Ohio, with an occasional company to New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Iowa. Many of these children came into the hands of our 
Society from Bandall's Island. In fact whole companies were from 
that institution, where they had been trained for a short time. Some 
of the poor dependent children in these early parties have achieved a 
degree of success to be almost past belief. About two years ago I had 
occasion to enter a bank in a prosperous city in Indiana, and was in- 
formed by the cashier that he was brought West by tbe Children's Aid 
Society, and was one of twenty-two boys who found homes in that 
vicinity. Another one is a prominent minister; one, a wealthy hardware 
merchant; another, missionary and Judge of Alaska, and another was 
raised to the high position of Governor of one of our western States. 

It has been the custom of our Society, not only to find homes for 
dependent children, but to aid whole families in finding a means of 
subsistence. In this great city, frequently the bread-winner is unable 
to find work that will enable him to support a wife and four or five 
children. Here, the family would soon become a burden to the city, 
and, possibly, to keep starvation from his door, the father might yield 
to the temptation of taking the property of others and become a 
criminal, but, sent to friends in the West who guarantee him work, the 
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honor of his household is preserved, happiness restored, and in time 
he becomes a tax-payer. 

How Homes abe Provided. 

The agent who provides children with homes goes to a good agricul- 
tural part of some western State, and, selecting a town favorably located, 
proceeds with great care to select a committee of God-fearing, child- 
loving men and women to aid in finding homes. 

Having selected such a committee of representative persons, the 
nature of the work and the duties required of each i^erson is fully ex- 
plained. Circulars are then printed and sent throughout the oonntj 
announcing that on a certain date, usually six weeks hence, a party of 
children will arrive at the given town for the purpose of finding homes, 
and "anyone desirous of taking a child must apply to and be recom- 
mended by the following named persons constituting the committee. ** 

The committee in secret session pass upon the qualifications of each 
applicant and recommend to the agent the homes, which, in its judg- 
ment, are considered best. The agent also carefully ascertains the 
motives of the applicant, the number of children, if any, in the family, 
and satisfies himself that the child will be well cared for before trans- 
ferring it to its new home. 

Very frequently do we find that the person most anxious to take ft 
child is the very person that none of the committee would recommend, 
and so must be turned quietly aside to await his chance, which, how- 
ever, never comes. 

Each person taking a child is given a card on which are printed the 
rules relating to the taking of children, and on the opposite side the 
name and age of the child is written. A person taking a child under 
twelve years of age is required to send him to school, clothe and train 
as if the child were his own. A failure to perform any of these duties 
is considered just cause for the removal of the child. 

The local committees act as our agents and are authorized to have 
a general supervision of the children, to care for children that are 
not satisfactory, to replace children in approved homes, and to Tisit 
and report to the Society the condition of children at its request. 

Chaeacter or AppijICAnts. 

Most of the applicants are substantial farmers who take the children 
because their own have grown up and have struck out in business fbr 
themselves, or in some cases Providence has never blessed their home 
with the happiness that childhood alone can give; some, too, are young 
people who will readily share their home with a poor child and can 
for it tenderly for the ** chores" and little assistance the child may 
render. There are all kinds of applicants. Some men would take a 
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hoy as they would buy a horse, for his working powers. From such 
we turn away in disgust. 

It was stated in this convention that when boys reach the age of 
seventeen or eighteen years they frequently leave the home that was 
provided for them without having received any money compensation 
for their few years of service. We grant this to be true; but they have 
received what is far more valuable than a little money, a training that 
will fit them to make their own way in the world as farmers or trades- 
men, beside the schooling and care that has been bestowed upon them 
by the foster parents. 

As a society that has had forty years' experience in placing out 
dependent children in the eastern, the central, and the western States, 
it would urge the managers of all institutions having the care of and 
the authority to place out dependent children, to secure homes for them 
just as early in the life of these children as possible. The younger the child, 
the sooner it becomes rooted and the stronger are its affiliations to the 
home life of its foster parents. The older the child, the greater the 
possibility of the home not being all one could wish it to be. A farmer 
may take a large boy because he needs his services, and can, at the 
same time, give him a good home; but a small child is taken, out of a 
desire to train it up as a member of the family circle and on equal foot- 
ing with other children. 

SupEKVisioN or Chtldben. 

The Society employs two visiting or inspecting agents, the duties of 
whom are to visit each child recently placed, inquire carefully after its 
education, training, clothing, church privileges, etc., see that the 
home is, in every sense, a proper one, and to remove the child if it is 
not, and report the results of said visits to the central office, where 
they are entered on the records of the Society. There is no set time 
for visiting, but the agent comes to the home unannounced, to find 
the child as he is every day. 

Children removed by the inspector may be placed in some other 
home which he may select, may be placed in the care of the local com- 
mittee to await the selection of a home, or be temporarily placed in an 
institution and turned over to the agent who next arrives with a party 
of children. 

State Agents. 

That our placing-out work might be more thorough and systematic 
several State agents have recently been appointed. They hold them- 
selves in readiness on receipt of letter or telegram to investigate diffi- 
culties that may arise with a child in any part of the State, visit special 
cases, and sometimes they select localities which they consider best as 
points of distribution for parties of children. 
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Our PiiAN OP VisiTiNo. 

The arrival of the children at a certain town being advertised sev- 
eral weeks in advance gives the committee, which is composed of the 
most prominent business men of the community, an opportunity to 
pass upon the fitness of the applicants. It is thus reasonably certain 
that the children do not fall into improper hands. 

After an interval of six weeks has elapsed, the agent goes over the 
groiind again, and if any mistake was made it can then be rectified. 

At the end of two or three months, one of the visiting a^nts 
goes to see each child in his new home. Careful inquiry is made 
among the neighbors as to his general treatment, and when any donbi 
exists as to the proper amount of schooling given, a call is made at the 
schoolhouse and the teacher consulted. 

The length of time intervening between subsequent visits depends 
largely upon the general character and situation of the child. In some 
cases it is necessary to make several visits during the first year. In 
the majority of cases, however, we do not find it necessary to make a 
third visit until the second year. Where children are unquestionably 
in first-class homes, or are adopted, as frequently happens, and a desire 
is expressed by those having them that all communication with the 
Society should cease, their wishes, to a certain degree, are respected. 

Cases frequently occur where an unpromising child is placed in a 
good home ; he is naturally annoying and troublesome, and the people 
feel a strong disposition to give him up, and probably would do so if 
the agent were at hand to take him away ; but as he is not, they get 
along with the child as best they can, concluding, of course, to have 
him removed at the earliest opportunity. Meanwhile the child and 
people become accustomed to each other ; his disposition is better 
understood, attachments are formed on both sides, he remains in the 
home, and ultimately does well. Now, a premature or ill-timed visit 
of the agent would have given an opportunity for disposing of such a 
child before there had been a fair trial, and he would probably pass 
from one place to another, and perhaps be regarded as difficult and 
unmanageable, where a little judicious ** letting alone" in the begin- 
ning gives time for his better side to display itself and permits him to 
take root, so to speak, in the family life. 

As before mentioned, in addition to the committees in each town, 
where a company of children has been placed, the Society has special 
State agents. These agents are in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Iowa, and they look after any special cases needing immediate atten- 
tion, and are paid for their services. They all are men of high charac- 
ter and standing, two being lawyers and editors; one, the mayor of his 
town, and who has himself raised several orphan children ; another 
was for many years an agent of the Society in New York and is now a- 
resident of the West. 



Our agent in Central SEsBonri placed the first company of cliildren 
In that State some twenty jeaia ago. 

BsooBBa AKD Gdbbespond&nck 

Ijnmediatelj upon the return of a placing-out agent, he reports to 
a clerk in the central office the name, history and matters of interest 
concerning each ohilJ placed, together with the name of the family 
taking the child. This information is entered in a large book, and in 
a few days a circular letter is addressed to the foster parent making 
inquiries concerning the child. In the letter sent out is an addressed 
retnm-enTelope, on the upper left-hand corner of which are two num- 
bers, separated by a line, the upper indicating the number of the 
record, and the lower the page where the child's name is entered, and 
under which a brief of all correspondence ia noted. BepHes to letters 
are carefully entered under each respeative name. 

Co-Opehation with CHuaj-Sivraa iNaimiTioNS. 

The Society is ever ready to find homes for dependent children from 
any of the institutions in the city. Many of the institutions through- 
ont the State have availed themsetvea of our superior facilities for 
placing children. The orphanages outside of the city have usually 
contributed toward the railroad fares of the children taken. 
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Conditions OP Co-Opbbation. 



1. ^^H.— We take children of almost any age, from infancy up to 
sens," but do not consider it wise to place children over ten or twelve 

years of age, unless convinced of a previous good record. Occasion- 
ally we take to the far West mere infants, under two years of age. 

2. Parental ReUitionn. — If a child be brought to the Society by 
either parent, and there is evidence that there is no ability to care for 
the offspring, the parent is reqnired to sign a release of authority over 
snch child. The parent may, by application to the central office, learn 
of the progress of the child, and, in time, correspond with him if the 
Society deems it wise. 

3. HeiiUh.- — It is positively insisted npon that the child to be placed 
out shall be of sound mind and good health. If a child prove to have 
ill health, and it becomes necessary to return him to the East, the 
institution that gave him should alsu receive back and give care 
and treatment to the child. 

4. Religion. — -Our Society is uon-aectBrian and makes no specialty of 
any religious denomination in its work. Its object is to save the child 
by changing iti surroundings and opening up new opportunities for 

improved life. 
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We aim to place all ehiMren in appri'V.?*! Cbri'»tiAn homes. Protest- 
aiitH in Pr(it*'*>taiit fauiili>-i. anl Cdt:."li<- L-hiMr*r!i in Catholic f^milMw 
Our ffiiijinittee Ti«iuallv T*^i^T*r<<rZi.Z'^ t'..- viri i* .Ir- nominations of the 
town wlu-n* tlit- rliiMrirn arv to lin«l L- u*irs. an«l h^'k-^ after the interests 
of tli«* I'hiMren. 

Advantages of the We>?t oveb the East. 

1. If u chilli havr a Innkrn or i.therwi-Mr mi-ierable father or 
niothiT who can neiTLrr -"^r.-.r: i."T care for it. an<I whi>se influence 
would }i** (lecidtMlly iLJ-r. .--: if a.-^'ji-iat^-tl with the child, the farther 
tlu» child iH removed au i ".j.^ L-.r^ '■•.■mplete the change, the better. 

"2. The Hocial possiliili-.i-r- f ".Lr W-st are. as a rule, better than in 
the EaHt. In his n«*w hoi:--: ".Lr LiM •.•£ mL'^fortanr- is reco^^nized M 
au important factor to th».- L i-^L-jM. He is one of a Christian family. 
He ditrt at the same tabh-. ^or-= Zj t:.e -jame sch«Mil and church, and 
eujoyH tlu* Hamc holidays as do iL-.- farmer's children. Their festivities 
urti hirt fcHtivitieB, and the Wst is r^-^t t«j«j 'jochl for the poor little fel- 
low. He is now in a healthy, happy atm«jsphere. conducive to ^ood 
I'osolutituiH, and he stnv«*s to Ik: som»rbody. 

i\. Tlu^ industrial pt»ssiliilities are ^rnrater to the willing active lad 
iu tht^ West. Living is so cheap and farm work so much in demand 
that uo hrtlf->(i'owu l»t>y need he d- prudent for a day, should he be so 
uutVu'tuuate as to lose his situation. Many of these boys that were 
placoil iuit when they reached the peri«."d of manho«xl were the happy 
po^^cssoi's of a tine team of horses with which they have gone out into 
tlkc world and attained a farm of tln-ir own. securing for themselves, 
b\ iuilustiN and economv, a competence. 



THE OBJECT, RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
VHti NEW YORK FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 

Hv Mrs. J. Y. 13or\iEB. 

Stv/f/urv, .Wir York FbnndUng Hospital. 

It i^ lo idle platitude to say that the essential value of any char- 

Mv»»cv'i^iiiiiiStttK>u is to U* determined by the practical results deriv- 

. .• .rv»in 'tsi cMeiteuco. Tho U^st test we can apply to the principles 

.V .1 » -uca I tie lusititiifciou i* reannl is that of utility, and when suoh 

... L.iu.x> s Mtulizcd ikud eulargtnl l)y the higher aspirations and 

Lvv^'.ui'uuimcuta of Christian force and gentle refinement, the 

.4^\ Ih; xvith juatuoAH rt^garded as having rounded out its 

i».^ •A;^euoiatiou. The need for a New York foundling 

.fcc wcxopcd lu the exiH^rienee of one who for a period of 
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wanj years prior to its fonndatioa had penetrated the deplorable 
misery of a groat city's depraved, and had come in daily personal 
contact with the pitiable members of aufl'ering humanity. 

Probably the saddest phase of human woe is that which attaches 
itself to the helpless infant, " the ohilil of misery l>aptized in tears." 
The infant bom in poverty alone does not wholly lack the creature 
comforts. Warmed by the loving heart of a virtuous mother, it re- 
ceives that ministering care that enables Nature, in a measure, to defy 
the tttter barrenness of penury. 

Not BO the child for the protection of which this institution was 
designed. It was the untold wretchedness of this unhappy class, 
to prevent infanticide and rescue the mother, that moved a Sister of 
Charity to found in this city on the 11th day of October, 1869, in a 
small house on West 12th street, what was then styled " The Fonnd- 
liog Asylum of the Sisters of Charity." The suspicion with which 
this institution in its origin wae regarded, the severe criticism it 
evoked, shall constitute no part of this paper. But the reflection may 
sti'ike you, as it has so forcibly occurred to me, that the intelligent 
action and eternal vigilance of its founder and those connected with 
her have merited the snocess the organization has so undeniably 
itained. 

During the first month of its existence twenty-eight little waifs were 
loaited in the cradle, and so rapidlj did this number increase that 
the end of the first year 1,399 baliiea had been left in the crib, then 
outside of the door. No year since ha.3 so large a number e 
received. Obviously showing, in opposition to the cry raised at that 
time — "an indncemont to immorality," that the very conditions the 
asylum was supposed to encourage hod floarinhed like malignant 
weeds long before the institution's mission was begun. From our 
daily journals, one interested must notice the few and far between 
cases reported of infanticide, proving that the first and great object 
of the asylum is being accomplished. 

At the close of the first year of its existence, as I have said, the 
asylum's work had assumed such formidable proportions, and the 
public recognizing its worth and giving generously in private con- 
tributions for its support and maintenance, the Sisters were com- 
pelled to move to more commodious quarters. Accordingly a spacious 
building was rented on Washington Square. There the good work 
progressed, and so wide became its notoriety, and so deeply impressed 
were the city authorities with its usefulness and its necessity, that 
permanent aid was asked from the laogislature and granted. A pa- 
capita allowance from the city, with private donations, subscriptio: 
and a few legacies, ntake now the financial support of the hospital. 
In 1872 the erection of the present building was commenced. Later 
the wings, pavilion and quai'antine buildings were added. The chapel. 
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With all its adornments, was the gift of friends of the hospitaL 
Such, then, are the accommodations enjoyed by the hospital at the 
termination of twenty-fonr years of life. 

The well-tried methods, the definite results that represent the fruit- 
ful efforts of so many years, I shall take up separately. The first, 
•* The Objects for which the Foundling Hospital was Founded," I have 
already stated. 

The second is ** The Reception of the Infant. " In former times there 
stood night and day outside of the institution door a crib wherein 
silently were deposited the little unfortunates by hands unknown to 
the Sisters. There it was found, without a history, without a clew. 
So numerous, however, did these arrivals become, and also so irrespon- 
sible the manner of depositing them, to prevent imposition (the hos- 
pital being meant for one class, the illegitimate) it became neces- 
sary to bring the cradle inside, and thus the parent is compelled 
to summon the Sister by a bell, whereupon he or she deposits the 
babe voluntarily in the crib. This reform proved to be the part of 
wisdom, as it enabled the Sister to interrogate the poor mother, to 
comfort, to persuade very many of them to remain and nourish their 
infants, for a period of at least three months or longer. This was the 
opportunity to crown the work by saving the mother. Three months 
to foster the maternal instinct, three months of contact with faith, with 
hope, with charity — may we not hope for good fruit to be borne. When 
the time comes for her to leave the institution, frequently a good situa- 
tion is obtained for her, and she can, at stated intervals, visit her little 
one. From this love fostered for the child, numberless marriages 
have resulted between the parents. 

Third, "Outdoor Care." If, however, the mother cannot remain 
and care for her baby, a nurse must at once be procured. She must be 
a respectable married woman and bring a doctor's certificate of her 
health. If the baby is left without a name, one is given it, as well as 
a number. The foster mother takes the infant to her own home and 
keeps it, as a rule, two and a half years. A card is given the woman 
on which is printed the rules that she is obliged to observe, and on it 
written is her name, as well as the baby's and its number. Within a 
week after she assumes the care of the child, her home is visited by an 
agent of the hospital. He makes a close and careful inspection of it 
and its surroundings, satisfies himself as to her respectability and 
rei)orts to the Sister in charge of this department. His work is admir- 
ably supplemented by the monthly visitation of members of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Conference (to whom the Sisters owe a debt of grati- 
tude). Hardly a month passes without a representative of this Con- 
ference visiting the homes, at no stated time, and without notice or 
appointment. Whatever he sees unsatisfactory, dirt or neglect, etc., 
is noted, and a report of same sent in to the Sister. On the first 



"Wednesday of enoh month the onrse ie obliged to present herself with 
the child at the hospital. She receives her pay, and the infant is care- 
fuUy examined by two Sisters and a note of its appearance put on the 
hook. Should the little one be ailing or ill during the month, the 
nurae is requested to bring the child to the hospital at onoe and receive 
its treatment from there. Only in extreme conditions is the nurse 
permitted to call in a doctor. 

It was the remark of a physician that cases of pneumonia in mid- 
winter where the baby was brought to the hospital to he treated were 
cured, whereas children shnt up in close rooms died. Twice during 
the year the clothes are given for these children. On the first Wednes- 
day of May the summer outfit, and the first Wednesday of November 
the winter ones, and the quantity is noted on nurse's card. In this 
part of the great work, we feel, a double charity is accomplished. It 
gives employment to upwards of 1,1(X) roamed women. From the 
restrictions imposed upon them, the tnethoda to be observed for the 
proper care of the child, with the knowledge that in breaking these rules 
they lose the child and in many instances their support, teaches 
salutary and abiding lessons. They are taught to be clean, provident, 
and those simple sanitary principles which are efficient preventives 
of disease. 

Now, we assume the time of outside care has expired, and the child's 
life in the hospital begins. Here it remains until either reclaimed or 
adopted. While this period cannot with exactness be said to mark the 
formative period of its career, yet the childish receptiveness is im- 
pressed at this tender age with a certain coloring of a God-loving^I 
wont say God-fearing— life, that in later years rarely fades and ia never 
wholly obliterated. Here, the desires of the institution are best 
realized, and within this short time are condensed the lessons that 
impress their seal upon future times. If time would but permit me 
to describe this home that they now return to. From the coal-bins 
in the cellar to the workrooms or sewing-rooms at the top of the honse 
everywhere is observed the greatest cleanliness, order and economy. 
In the machinery rooms no greasy floors from dripjiing oil can be 
noticed. lAn invention of the engineer oallects this oil, passes it again 
through the mouhines, in tliis item making a saving of one-third 
in the use of oil by comparison with former times. In the laundry all 
the washing is done by machinery, but not so the ironing. One item 
of clothes, 1,900 pieces are washed every day; yon can form an idea of 
the magnitude of work done in this department. In a room adjoining 
stand two large iron tubs of soft soap made by a Sister for scrubbing 
and cleaning purposes only. Besides the large main kitchen is ft 
smaller one. In the bright, shining copper boilers is prepared most 
of the babies' food and the drinks for the nurses. Besides their 
^^^Utree meals, each wet nurse has a cup of chocolate at ten o clock, tea 
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at three and a bowl of gruel at seven in the evening. There are seven 
wards, two babies in each iron bed and the nurse's cot alongside. 
Attached to each ward is the bathroom, with from seven to eight little 
tubs in each, and a dining-room for the run rounds, thereby providing 
greater attention for each child at his or her meals. In the sewing- 
rooms is done all the cutting out and all the clothes are made for both 
mothers and children under the care of the hospital. There are about 
twenty sewing-machines, and from the knowledge gained here the 
women secure good situations as seamstresses and expert operators. 
The ladies connected with the New York Foundling Hospital meet 
there every Tuesday morning from October until July and have a sewing 
class, doing most of the finishing work and much of the making of 
garments. The average is 2,500 pieces, marked by two ladies from nine 
until one. 

** Sound in mind and sound in body " is an axiom of Sister Irene's, 
so in the kindergarten no care has been spared for its highest develop- 
ment. There are no great numbers in the classes, the training is to 
develop and preserve the individuality of the child; no crowds without 
company, as Gibbons laments ; they are brothers and sisters. Each 
child receives the treatment its nature is best calculated to accept. 
A visitor going through the house remarked to me, after commenting 
upon the joyousness of the children's countenance: "You can teach a 
child to do and to say things, but you cannot train the expression of 
the face. " As soon as she or he can say the prayers and has been in 
the kindergarten, papa and mamma are coming for her or him, are 
they taught. 

Adoption was decided upon as the best method for properly pro- 
viding for the unclaimed children. To be forever parentless was a 
condition Sister Irene wanted to avoid. With a view, therefore, of 
developing the relation of parent and child at an age before the little 
one can understand its origin or surroundings, the child is placed in a 
permanent home. The most satisfactory results have so far been 
attained, and each day evidence is accumulating, proving the wisdom 
of adopting the child during the latter's infancy. The plan is pregnant 
with importance, as even the most casual observer will realize. Sister 
Irene's best care and judgment have been expended in this phase of 
her work. With the view of exercising the most judicious and effective 
precautions, an agent of the hospital starts for the West. Principally 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota and 
Missouri, establishing himself at some convenient place, he cause» 
his mission to be made known, that persons desiring to adopi 
children may apply to him, when he will submit to the institution 
their request. Then commences the most searching inquiry with 
respect to character, responsibility and general repute of the party 
desiring to adopt. After satisfying himself on all these points, he 



returns to the hospital. Bands of abont fifty at a time, toddling- 
emigrants, with joyous eitpeatancj, start to meet ])apa and mamma. 
Upon each child's dress is sewed a piece of muslin, upon which 
is iuBcrilied her name and that of her adopted parents and her destina- 
tion. The matron carries for each child a printed slip in an addressed 
envelope to. Sister M. Ireue, N. T. F. H., New York City, to be given 
to the parents, requesting them to retnrn the same with their names 
and post-office address in full, with the view of avoiding confnsion 
arising from misspelt names and misdirected letters. Besides this, a 
printed notice is sent to every parent requiring a letter tu be forwarded 
by the 1st of every May, stating the condition of the little one. 
Over a thousand of these reports Sister Irene received last year. 
From the little ones themselves carao the quaintest missives. I 
cannot refrain from transcribing the following: 

Df.ar Sister, — I suppose you are wall, and I would like to hear from 
you. I am getting a big boy now, and I am nine years old. I am 
getting along in my book very well. Tell Mr. Hughes to send me that 
goat. I have got a sloop, and she got frozen in the ice, and I could 
hardly get her out, and my name ia Ignatious. Good- by." 

Dear little Ignatius, he of Loyola might with difficulty suppress a 

The same general principle of active supervision over the.se children 
in distant parts ia exercised to a degree only slightly less minute than 
I have described in the Outdoor Care, For many years the Sisters 
themselves visited periodically every home, but now the agent does it. 
So carefnl and efficient ia this system that ofthe 9,000 adopted children 
not more than forty but Sister Irene conld lay her hand upon if she de- 
sired. Probably the most satisfactory feature of the institution's benefi- 
cent work lies in the number of children reclaimed by their parents. 
The reunion of parent and child signifies a dual blessing, the spiritual 
regeneration of one- and the perfect happiness of the other. This 
happy result is directly traced to the influence esorted by the Sisters 
during the months when, nourishing her babe within the institution's 
walls, the mother's soul has been awakened. A pure and holy resolve 
has been taken and strengthened. Saved from herself, rescued from 
the impending ignominy of a life of shame, the mother reclaimed, here- 
after leads a virtuous life, teaching her child the lessons of God. 
From the ranks of these once foundlings, the country to-day in all 
the avenues of trade and in the high and noble professions of the min- 
istry, law and arts, rejoices in the brightest ornaments. Ignorant of 
their origin, its secret has never been disclosed to dwarf their ambition 
oi wound their sensibilities. No less than 24,331 foundlings have been 
received; 3,000 mothers protected, and many hundreds of them pro- 
Ifided with respectable positions, and the reputation of nnmberleas 
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families thiis inviolably preserved. The mortality rate is about 21 per 
cent. 

As a conservator of the rising generation, The New York Foundling 
Hospital must, I think, be recognized to be nothing less than an inspir- 
ation. Not merely does it shield and protect the new bom babe, but 
the generous mantle of charity covers the mother's shame. In this 
Pharisaical world where the woman and the man are judged by differ- 
ent standards, and the lapse of one is the crime of the other, too sym- 
pathetic an aid cannot be extended to the erring mother. The impres- 
sionable character of a woman's mind and her tender sensibilities are 
apt to be strongly affected by the influences which the Sisters strive 
unobtrusively to exert. If uncondemned, Magdalen-like she arises, 
bent upon a life of repentence and earnest effort for the future. A sonl 
saved is a world gained. But the country owes a peculiar debt to the 
organization that fosters and protects the young, whose avowed mis- 
sion is to save those unable to save themselves, in establishing for them 
a sturdy foothold on the broad plain of life, which gives the first im- 
pulse to a career of usefulness. Limitation of time compels me to 
finish my paper, not before, however, I venture to honor her to whom 
such a host stand the eternal debtors, who can say with Pope, "My 
father, mother, brethren, all in thee," and I exclaim with Milton, 
** These are Thy glorious works. Parent of Good." 



Discussion : Mrs. M. E. Ennever, 
Matron, New York Infant Asylum. 

For thirty years I have been closely identified with public charitable 
work, especially among children. The last fourteen years have been 
spent as matron of the New York Infant Asylum, during which time 
the institution has sheltered, for a longer or shorter period, over 3,800 
children, and some 3,000 women. 

Our doors are open day and night to receive, Without red-tape or 
charge, and with no distinction of race, religion, color, or condition, 
any unprotected, homeless mother and her child, two months before or 
within a year after its birth. Children alone are admitted up to the 
age of two years. 

Our aim is to shelter these needy ones in a home atmosphere of 
helpful tenderness which will hold mother and child in so indissoluble 
a bond that the child shall not become a public charge, but remain 
where God meant it should, in the mother's care and nurture, who is 
aided to support and educate it to the best advantage, as an honor to 
the individual and State. We try to keep mother and child together, 
and about 90 per cent, of our children are taken out by their mothers, 
or claimed later by them. Others are adopted, the closest scrutiny 
into the condition and character of the family being demanded ; and 
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legal papers of acloption being required. The very few children remain- 
ing at the age of eight are transterred to the Children's Aid Society, 
and placed by them in ■western homes. 

We emphasize the homg element, and fuHter the horns feeling. Both 
women and children return to us in after years filled with appreciative 

Many of our mothers are only children in years. Sixty per cent, of 
the women received for confinement are under twenty years of age. In. 
our last transfer to the Country House at Mount Vernon, there were 
ten mothers with their children. Six of these were confined in our 
Maternity, and their ages were as follows : Twenty-three years, nine- 
teen years, two of seventeen years, one of sixteen years, one of fifteen 
years. This last month we have admitted two girls, one, fifteen years, 
the other fontteen years of age, to await a speedy motherhood. We have 
had several eases of thirteen years, while one young mother had acarcely 
reached that limit. Nor are these ou-teast girls of public shame, for 
we try to exclude any depraved element from our home life, but women 
for the firBt time pregnant are our special charge ; and we hold in our 
keeping the sad secret of many an honored home, and guard the skele- 
tons of proaperouB familieB. 

Women are expected to remain thro« months after confinement, but 
the home is open to them for a year. At the end of this year the child 
may be left to be claimed by its mother within the next two years or 
given up for adoption. 

The Reception House and Matemitj is attilst street and Amsterdam 
avenue in this city, and the Country House at Mt. Vernon. Letters 
and visits are our encouragement and comfort. May 1 give the 
following outline of one recent letter: 
Bear .- 

Just A few lines to let you know I arrived home safely. • • • 
Last uight I lay awake thinking of you » » • and how I wished I 
could steal into your room. I am feeling very well • • * but you 
cannot imagine how lonesome I am. • » • I feel tempted to run 
away and sjiend a few moments with yon, for I long to visit that dn'jr 
home where so many go with a heavy heart and burden of sin, but 
leave, happy and tmsting in Him, onr great Comforter, the Lord. 
With love for the /rienrf I can never forget, I am, and ever will be. 
Your little girl. 



Disfimsimi ; Mrs. Anna T. Wedbon. 

Assistant Secrelarj/, filalt Chat-Hits Aid Anaociatlai 

Topic: Destitute Mothers and Infants. 



I If the responsibility for parenthood were fully recognized there 
old be small need for foundling asylumB, or conferences on the 
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best methods of caring for dependent children, as it id well known 
that the majority of children supported at public expense haTe either 
one or both parents living, who might, in most cases, take care of their 
children themselves, if they were obliged to do so. 

Any work, therefore, which inculcates a deeper sense of parental 
responsibility must eventually decrease the number of dependent 
children, and may be considered also as tending toward the moral 
uplifting of the entire community. 

In this connection, it is important to mention a work for destitute 
mothers and infants which has been carried on for a number of yean 
in the cities of Boston and Philadelphia, and recommends itself not 
only for practical and economic reasons, but also because it aims to 
provide for the children of such mothers, by co-operating with nature 
instead of working against it. Service places are found in families, 
mostly in the country, to which a mother may go and take her child 
with her, receiving small wages in return for the help she renders in 
the household. 

The advantages of this plan are obvious. The child is not only kept 
with its own mother, but she, herself, is placed in such entirely natural 
relations to the community that she is able to become self-support- 
ing at the earliest possible moment, and it has been found by experi- 
ence that in her efforts to support herself and her child, a greater 
sense of responsibility is awakened, and the mother's whole character 
is deepened and strengthened thereby. 

Of this work in Boston, it is said by one who was instrumental in 
starting it : ** We believe that in thus keeping mother and child together 
we have found the most simple and effective plan that could be adopted. 
Guided by certain principles, and finding it best, usually, to adhere 
to certain methods, we are bound, however, by no rigid rules, and are 
able to come into personal relations with those whom we assist. Each 
woman is regarded, not as one of a class, but as an individual, and 
receive^ the kind of aid that her character and circumstances require. 
The experience of seventeen years has confirmed us in believing thia 
to be an effectual method of bringing about the ends which we wish to 
accomplish." 

The work has been done by a very few ladies who give the larger 
part of their time to it. It is said that one of them has herself placed 
not less than one thousand mothers in situations with their children, 
and the larger number have done well. 

The work in Philadelphia was not begun until six years later, and 
then without any special reference to the one carried on in Boston. 

A brief history of its origin is interesting, as showing that it grew 
out of the exigencies of the situation, and was not a preconceived plan 
on the part of those engaged in it. 

The Children's Aid Society of Pennsylvania, under whose auspices 
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it was undertaken, had been specially chartered to care for children 
left either without parents, or who were so neglected as to have, practi- 
cally, no one to care for them. From the beginning, however, the 
problem of what to do with destitute mothers burdened with the 
support of an infant became quite as serious as what to do with 
children absolutely dependent on the society for support. 

Young and friendless, as many of these mothers were, with scarcely 
more understanding of the real meaning of life than the helpless babes 
they carried in their arms, they taxed to the utmost the sympathy and 
wisdom of those who saw them day after day, and realized that in 
many cases they were much more sinned against than sinning. 

Most of them were desirous of keeping their babies, but all avenues 
to self-support seemed closed against them. It appeared, at first, as 
if the society would be obliged to follow one of two courses, either to 
take care of the child and leave the mother free to become again a 
wage-earner, or to support mother and child together. At the best, it 
seemed a choice between Scylla and Charybdis, and as the society had 
small means and no institution, the course easiest to follow was to 
take the child and find a boarding home for it. The plan of separat- 
ing mother and child was not decided on, however, without many mis- 
givings, and pains were taken to make each mother understand that 
this did not mean a surrender of her child, but that she was to con- 
tribute a certain portion of her earnings regularly towards its support. 

It will be of interest to note some of the results which followed this 
course of action : 

1. It not unusually happened that the child died ; this was nearly 
always the case, if it were an infant and placed in an institution ; 
almost its only chance of living was to find for it a boarding home with 
a good motherly woman in the country. 

2. Mothers gradually ceased to care for their children, and frequently 
deserted them altogether ; in some cases of unmarried mothers, there 
was a recurrence of the first offense which may or may not have been 
because of the separation, but it was not uncommon to hear the ex- 
pression, **If I could have kept my baby with me, this would not 
have happened." 

3. Even where the mothers did comparatively well in some respects, 
there was in almost every case a marked deterioration of character. 
A hardening process seemed to have taken place which made them less 
amenable to good influences. 

These results more than confirmed previous misgivings, and a 
genuine relief was felt by all those connected with the work when it 
became evident that not only might mother and child be kept to- 
gether, but that it could be done on a thoroughly practical basis. 

It has never been recorded just how it came about that the first 
mother was sent to a situation with her child from the Children's Aid 



oflioe, but Tto dnnbt it wa9 a natnial adjnstment of the lav of snpj 

and demand, one aide desiring work, the other tide wanting a 
and as time went on, the iaereaaing number of emplnyera who n 
larlj applied for this kind of help made it a (Aertainty that any n 
who was able and willing to work could And an opportunity to gOM 
a Hituation with her child. To such an extent has the work ii 
that at certain aeasona now it is imposNible to supply the demand ;' 
other times, it may be necessary to insert advertise ments for ai 
phicea in varions country papere. Here, also, as in Boston, a « 
is helped, not because she belongs to any special class, but o: 
gronnd that she is a mother anxious and willing to support her c 
sltnationa are fonnd for deserted wives and widows as well a 
married mothers. Printed notices are sent to ail maternity hospiti 
saying that a sitnation, free of charge, will lie found for any n 
who wishes to keep her child with her. An agent visits almshoM 
and persuades mothers to take situations rather than stay the t^ 
yeara allowed by law, before their babes are obliged to be taken a 
The fact that they could get no work with a chUd was formerly t 
exciise for remaining in an almshouse the full two years c 
The nurses and other employees usually co-operate very heartily m 
nrge the women to take situations when offered them. They have a 
been found helpful in giving a more intimate knowledge of dispoaitii 
and ohftTftcter than could otherwise be obtained. This infom 
tion becomes exceedingly valuable in the placing out, enabling thcd 
interested to work to better advantage in securing situations a 
to individual needs. An esact record is kept of everything pert 
to mother and child, and this is continued as long as the motheT.i| 
willing to keep up relations with the Society. 

Between 400 and 500 mothers are now sent yearly to aitaatiof 
in the country, each mother accompanied by an infant or 
child. In answer to the question, " Do the majority of these v 
give satisfaction to theii' employers ? " the answer ot the Society mm 
the affirmative. It is said they do equally as well as those who ta| 
situations without children ; in many instances they are conaidei 
more reliable for help in the country, are better contented and chanj 
their places less frequently. 

Besides Boston and Philadelphia, this work is carried c 
extent in Chicago and Buffalo. The matrons of county poorhoi 
also frequently find situations in the same way for those who ci 
under their care, and it is probably a low estimate to pla,Qe the nuni 
cared for every year by the ag.6neieB mentioned at between 1,000 a 
2,000. Be that as it may, however, the figures at present obtain 
able are only a faint indication of what may yet be accomplished li 
this thoroughly natural and humane method of caiing for infants anfl^ 
very young chil Jien who might otherwise become dependent, and who,fl 
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if they survived the shock of separation from their mothers, would very 
probably pass the early years of their lives in an institution. 

Believing that this strengthening of the maternal tie has a distinct 
value as preventive work, and, encouraged by what has been done in 
other cities, the State Charities Aid Association of New York, estab- 
lished last June, in their office, an agency for placing at service desti- 
tute mothers with infants or very young children; for while there have 
doubtless been, at various times, many scattered cases placed in this 
way from several institutions, no organized attempt has hitherto been 
made in New York City to enable the mother to become self-supporting 
with her child. Co-operation has already been established with the 
Maternity Hospital, Blackwell's Island, the Infants' Hospital Eandall's 
Island, the Sloane Maternity, and many other institutions of a similar 
character. In the last seven months sixty destitute mothers, anxious 
to keep their children with them, have been placed in situations in 
country families. 

Young women with their babies come daily begging to be helped, 
and a much larger number could have been aided if funds had been 
available to employ an agent to spread a knowledge of the work 
throughout country districts, from which the demand for such 
help almost always comes; much has been already done through 
advertisements, and the local committees of the Association have been 
helpful in a number of cases; the need, however, of employing a 
traveling agent in addition to the one now in the office, becomes every 
day more apparent. This agent would not only be able to investigate 
and find new service places, but might at the same time supervise 
those homes in which women have been already placed. The super- 
vision and investigation of homes for adult women may not, at first 
sight, appear to be necessary; but those who have been engaged in the 
practical details of the placing out are convinced that without it the 
best results cannot be obtained. 

The selection of homes is in many cases of the utmost importance, 
and cannot be done thoroughly without personal investigation; then, 
too, friendly relations kept up with the mother and child, as well as with 
the employer, cannot fail to cement the tie between the mother and 
those who are trying to aid her; she will naturally be inclined to fol- 
low their counsel, and experience proves that many unimportant dif- 
ferences can be adjusted by a timely visit, which otherwise might have 
resulted in the mother and child being sent adrift and left again 
homeless. 

Then, on the other side, many thoughtlessly exacting employers 
become more reasonable in their demands when their attention is 
called to the fact by some one specially interested in their employees. 

It is not only necessary that a situation be found for the mother, 
but she is to be sustained in what must be, under the best conditions, 
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a diffioolt position, and enabled to rear her child properly. This 
only be done by helpful personal relations maintained for a term of 
years. The services of local volunteer committees may be in many 
cases enlisted, but usually they can only be considered as sapplemeni- 
ing the ofl&cial visitor's work. 

The importance of a well-organized agency for finding homes for 
destitute mothers and infants cannot be overestimated, especially in a 
city which supports annually in three institutions alone, an average 
number of more than 2,500 infants, or very young children, of whom 
only about 400 have their mothers with them. 

That the co-operation of the mother has been found necessary in 
saving the life of the child, is shown very clearly by the gradual estab- 
lishment of mothers' departments in various institutions for young 
children. One of the largest stated in a recent report **that the most 
faithful, self-sacrificing exertions on the part of others proved insuffi- 
cient to supply the mother's place," and after describing how her ser- 
vices have been enlisted to aid the child, adds significantly ' ' and thus the 
rescued babe becomes the unconscious saviour of its unhappy parent." 
It is hoped that when the recently established agency of the State 
Charities Aid Association becomes more widely known in the sur- 
rounding counties and a larger number of families are found willing to 
open their homes to this kind of help, institutions having young chil- 
dren and their mothers in charge will find it, not only a valuable, but 
necessary, adjunct to their work. 

It is entirely in accord with the spirit of their mothers' departments 
and thus far oJffers the best practical solution to the question, what 
shall be done with a destitute mother having an infant or older child 
to support? 



THE RANDALL'S ISLAND INSTITUTIONS FOR 

CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. M. E. Dunphy, Superintendent 

The rapidity of American action finds no better illustration than its 
prompt and eJffective dealing with pauperism. 

While other nations through learned representative bodies meet and 
discuss theories for the repression of mendicancy, we grasp the subject 
as we find it, and labor with our best eiforts to relieve its present 
necessities. 

As a matter of prevention, it is the duty of every person in a posi- 
tion to do so to put forth every effort to banish this blight, and it 



seems to me, in order to accompliBh Bueh a resiilt, we should give our 
UBremittiiig attention to the 'yo^^tli who become paupers through no 
fault of their own; we should endesTor to instill into their minds b;r as 
thorough mental and physical training as cirenmstanceB plaae at our 
disposal the benefits to be derived from education and honest labor, 
and that their future suceeas in life depends entirely upon their own 
exertions. This is the system pursued, and these the ideas ineulcatert 
in the minds of the children eared for and trained at Bandall's Island 
under the direction of the Commissioners of Public Charities and 
Correction. 

The inmates of these institntions embrace almost every feind of 
children dependent upon the charity of the public. It is an asyluni 
for the sick and afflicted children whose parents or friends are uuable 
to provide medical attendance or the necessary comforts for their re- 
covery, tor the crippled and epileptic, feeble-minded and idiotic, and 
is a general repository for the siek and defective of the many charitable 
institutions for children scattered throughout the city. 

In consequence of this, it differs very materially from all other iu- 
stitutiouH. Ib these, the sick as soon as cured are returned to their 
friends or the institntions whence they came, while it is only the men- 
tally or physically detective, rejected by all other institntions, who 
here find a home and who may be aptly designated as the forsaken 
portion of the city's children. 

Superintendence over these children has been my mission at 
Bandall's Island for many years. The theme involved, therefore, in 
the subject assigned is a pleasing one to me, and I gladly give all de- 
tails coming under my observation, adhering closely to facte and 
anticipating with pleasure such conclusions regarding plans for im- 
proving their conditions as this body may be pleased to make. 

The total number of children in the institutions Se]>tember 30, 1893, 
was 853. Of these 427 were hospital children, 33 epileptics and 393 
feeble-minded and idiotic. 

Each child upon its arrival is examiaed by the attending physician, 
properly registered and placed in the ward assigned to the cure of the 
disease from which it is suffering. From that moment until pronoaneed 
thoroughly cured by the physician in charge the child is under the 
supervision of an experienced physician and nurse. The former makes 
stated reports regarding its various stages of cure aud convalescence. 
All that medical science can do is exerted and the operations per- 
formed to sustain life in most cases are successful and worthy of mention 
in medical annals. 

The diseases from which these children suffer most are principally 
of the eye and skin, and remain, iu many oases, for months and years 
obdurate to treatment. 

The necessities arising from the uncertainty of time required to 
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effect the complete restoration to health in individtial cases haye 
entailed an educational and an industrial department. 

It can therefore be readily understood that these children cannot 
be brought to the standard attained by those of sound body and mind; 
first, for the reason that those who are sent here from sickness attend 
school only during the period of convalescence, when it should be re- 
membered they are not kept continuously at either mental or physical 
work, but are employed only a portion of the day at each. 

In this department, under the supervision of trained teachers, in- 
fant minds are expanded and receive the first rudiments of education. 
In this age, when education is not only a fundamental necessity, but in 
reality the first requisite of an American citizen, who can forecast the 
lasting benefits of this primary instruction in the after lives of these 
children? 

From the general statistics I select the following as the most inter- 
esting. In the educational department, assuming 100 as the maximum 
to be reached, out of the 225 in daily attendance 150 have attained 
this limit and maintain it. The branches taught in which this pro- 
ficiency is maintained are language lessons, penmanship, arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, history and drawing. The grade attained in 
these studies in the highest class corresponds to the fifth grade in the 
grammar schools. Drilling, marching and calisthenics form a special 
feature. All children under six years of age are instructed in the 
kindergarten. 

In the industrial department which has been in operation five years, 
and in which those of the feeble-minded who are capable of such work 
are also employed, the following tables represent the total of the 
work performed for the past year and embracing nine months of the 
present. In the sewing department the girls have made dresses, 
cloaks and aprons to the number of 2,298; miscellaneous articles, 965. 
In the tailoring department the boys have made suits and shirt waists 
to the number of 2,218; miscellaneous, 321. In the shoe-making de- 
partment were made and repaired 1,287 pairs of shoes. In the basket 
and cane-seat department were made 440 articles. In the tinware de- 
partment were made articles to the number of 6,504. In the gardening 
department there were 22,754 plants raised and set out. 

All the products of the Industrial School, with the exception of the- 
children's clothing, are sent quarterly to the general storekeeper, who 
distributes them as they are called for on requisition, to the different 
institutions of the department. 

In the school for feeble-minded such rudiments of education as- 
their intellects will absorb are taught the children, and from those who 
are old enough industrial occupation is exacted. 

The idiotic children are kept isolated in separate buildings, and but 
little can be done for them save what the precepts of humanity suggest 
for their comfort. 
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That the obedience to the rules throughout the institution is satis- 
factory is best attested by the common consent of teachers and nurses. 
The discipline is maternal and gentle, always appealing to the heart 
for reciprocation rather than the fear of the punishment following 
disobedience. 

Upon the entire recovery of a child and its restoration to health, it 
is again assigned to the asylum whence it came or to the home from 
which it was taken. In the latter case the assignment is not easy; in 
some cases it is impossible. Poverty has no permanent residence, 
neither in New York nor elsewhere. The number and street given with 
the child as the residence of its parents on its consignment to the 
Island still remain, but not the abode of the parents. They have 
moved on, where? No one knows, and their failure to remind us of 
their rovings best indicates their indifference to their offspring. 

This leads me to say a word about the provision of homes for chil- 
dren such as these, for upon the influence of the home selected often 
depends the usefulness or uselessness of their future lives. Too much 
care, therefore, cannot be exercised upon placing these children amid 
good, wholesome, moral influences, and in the midst of Christian fam- 
ilies. Remember they are growing to womanhood and manhood, and 
that early teachings of morality and Christianity can alone expand that 
^owth into healthy maturity. 

Such care as I have outlined in the selection of homes for these 
children would certainly prevent their lapse back to pauperism, by in- 
culcating self-respect and self-reliance, and thereby save the State its 
burden of tax. 

Such care might do more, almost limitless to conceive of, when the 
possibilities within grasp of all in this country are considered. The 
pauper badge of childhood is no bar to future distinction. In America 
wre ask what the son is, not what the father was. 

I would suggest in this respect, organized watchfulness over these 
children, when placed, and over the influences surrounding them (by 
whatever means it could be effected). 

I have no suggestions to make with regard to improvements on 
Handall's Island except to revert to the fact that at present the amount 
of labor performed by the older feeble-minded boys and girls is so va- 
ried and so satisfactory that I hope in the near future, with a limited 
Addition to the present number of paid assistants, to be able to dispense 
with the workhouse help, of which I can speak, with a knowledge ac- 
quired by years of actual experience, as a most objectionable feature in 
institutions for children. 

If the benefits to be derived from a change of this kind were fully 
understood, I am sure that the authorities would furnish the Commis- 
sioners with means to carry out this idea, which is in accord with their 
intentions had they the necessary funds for the purpose. 
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THE DAISY FIELDS HOME, AND ITS WORK 

FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 

By Mr. H. B. Turneb. 

The Daisy Fields Home, at Englewood, N. J. , was opened on June 
9, 1893. The object is to establish the health of crippled children, to 
return to their homes and friends those who have them, and to keep 
the destitute and friendless, thus saving them from Bandall's Island, 
and to train them in such occupations as they are able to acquire for 
self-support. 

The children are taken from the Orthopaedic Wards of the Neir 
York Post-Graduate Hospital. After they have been operated upon, 
fresh air and tender nursing are in some cases absolutely necessary to 
save their lives. Such air and nursing we endeavor to supply. 

The Home, which we hope to be able to increase, accommodates 
twelve patients, boys and girls, between four and ten years of age, 
varying in degrees of helplessness, from those lying in portable beds, 
to those able to go about on crutches, in braces or plaster jackets. 
Some are very feeble and inert from long confinement in the hospitaL 

The Home, which is believed in its scope and mode of operation to 
be somewhat unique, was started to supply, in a very small degree, a 
want which must before this have been evident to many a visitor at 
our hospitals. 

Seeing something of hospital life we were awakened to the fact that 
our world is peopled with four ** sorts and conditions of men," namely, 
men, women, children and cripples. 

Becoming aware of this fact, and hearing a small martyr, who had 
several times been under the knife and risen from it again, say that he 
** could stoop down almost as well as a street boy," we began to realize 
that this little chap was one of many hundreds who could neither sit, 
kneel, walk, run, nor throw up his hands for joy. As to dancing, 
skipping the rope, or playing **leap frog," they are merely spectacles 
for him. He must pass through childhood without these joyous recre- 
ations; he must get out of the way and stand on one side while other 
children bound and dance with ecstacy and vigor, for his tethered 
joints hang on two crutches, or swing around in an iron brace, while 
the years go by. Supple and elastic he can never be; this hobbling- 
through life makes him not as other men are. 

The helplessness of the crippled child is hard to understand, except 
after a close examination of his physical condition, and of the rigid 
irons that encase him, which attention few will give. 

His legs are passed through iron rings, that are joined to stiff iron 
supports on one or both sides, bound round the body at the waist, and 
again at the shoulder. In this cold metal frame the child is literally 
locked. 
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A being so manacled can do little for himself, and must be carried 
and lifted all day, from table to chair, from chair to piazza, from out- 
doors to indoors, from downstairs to upstairs, till night comes, and 
he is laid in his crib to sleep in the arms of his iron brace, as closely 
held as ever. A fall is no trifle to him, as the jar may cause a severe 
bruise wherever the irons press his bony little body. Others have ab- 
scesses that need daily to be carefully and scientifically dressed, and 
at times there follows the surgeon's knife again, and another long 
confinement in bed. 

The plaster jackets cut and irritate the flesh into worrying sores 
unless watched closely and refitted as soon as this source of pain is 
threatened. 

The crutch, brace, high wooden shoe, and other artificial appliances 
become aggravating and injurious, unless the growth of the child is 
constantly watched, and accidents carefully guarded against. 

In many stages of crippled life the child cannot button on or tie his 
clothing, fasten a shoe, brush his hair, or even feed himself, for he 
must always hold on, yes, hold on to that crutch for dear life. If it 
fails him another fall means a surgical operation and long confinement 
on his bed, with heavy weights attached to him for weeks, and perhaps 
months, as a penalty for inattention. He cannot go to school in this 
helpless condition, the jostling of the boys would endanger his very 
Hfe. 

The dressing and undressing must often be performed by two 
nurses, in order to change the braces, cleanse the body, and get the 
child into its night or morning dress. Two or three of them are often 
confined to their beds at the same time, lying by for repairs to their 
braces or jackets, or with illness that overtakes them suddenly. At 
these times they must have extra attention by night and day. 

The last, but not the least, of our care arises from the fact that 
death hovers round the crippled child more closely than his healthy 
brother, and some come to us with their death warrants signed. Pro- 
fuse hemorrhages, internal gatherings, sudden aggravations of tuber- 
culosis and other fatal symptoms, come unexpectedly, and life seems 
scarcely to flicker before it is extinct. 

We have shown that little amusement or occupation is possible for 
him. Is not the kindergarten left for the crippled child ? Yes, a little 
of it, but the happy tramping of little feet, marching, jumping, and 
the graceful gestures must be abandoned. The chairs and tables he 
cannot use. Lying prone on his face, on a bench the width of his own 
height, he writes, cyphers, and draws on a table 4 inches lower than 
the bench he lies on, and so accomplishes a few of the kindergarten 
exercises. Soon tired in this position, he leans on a slant against a 
chair, with one of his legs out stiif before him, and sings or recites a 
few verses, making gestures with one hand, while the other holds on 
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to the chair or his friend the crutch. He sews lying on his back, but as 
his arms soon become as weary as his legs, his exercises must be short 
and much varied. 

What then can the cripple do ? He can be pleasant, loving and 
cheerful in his dependent position, docile, easy to be entreated, and 
far more winning than those bom to selfish independence through the 
medium of health. 

"Is this nothing to you, ye that pass by ?'* we ask, as we cut 
seam, gusset, and band to fit the iron braces that encase the crippled 
child, or strap on the heavy leather shoe, screwed to the high wooden 
block for him to walk on, or dress the tender opening where diseased 
bone has been cut away, or help up and down the stairs the tired little 
body we long to see as full of life as we were in our own bright youth. 

** Is this nothing to you, ye that pass by ?" we ask again and again, 
as if pleading a cause to which many seem deaf and blind. 

From New York the response comes reluctantly. Occasionally a 
friendly hand stretches out to meet us, but other pre-established in- 
terests at home and abroad sweep the cripple into the background, 
where he seems to be indigenous to the soil. 

Many refrain from visiting these children from a sensation of pity 
and repugnance that grates upon their nerves, and "pass by on the 
other side," forgetting that those who care for these wounded and 
deformed children often recoil and shrink from so forbidding a task, 
but the urgency of the case conquers all sickly sentiment, and few who 
once undertake the care of these helpless little ones can conscien- 
tiously turn back from their purpose to cleanse and heal them if 
possible. 

There are, too, many bright sides to this picture. The love of the 
children, their original ways and speeches, the hope of seeing them 
become strong and self-supporting — these outweigh the sad and hope- 
less cases and encourage the nurse to continue to the end. 

When stumbling around in the forest of small crutches, the ludic- 
rous side brings many a hearty laugh to both patient and nurse. 

The long crutches become a kind of antensB to the cripple. With 
them he waves a cheerful good-by, points to a bird's nest or a star, and 
strikes a merry tattoo on the floor when others clap for joy. They can 
open a gate or door most adroitly, unearth a sulky toad or pin a grass- 
hopper, and be used for support, weapon, toy, or tool, as occasion, 
directs. The vibrations of the crutch quickly indicate whether the 
mood be sullen or gay. 

The prattle of these children is so earnest and original that it 
catches the attention of the busiest. ** Send us some more folks to 

talk to us, and send the pretty ones that smile," says C ^ 

Another, throwing his arms about one he loves, exclaims, ** Oh, I wish 
I could make a figger of you on one o' them papers," meaning a kin- 
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"Mrs.— , nobody ever loved me or cared 

,nce I was horn," says Jamie. "Why, I care for you, 
Jamie." "No, you don't, Mrs. - — — ■. If you did yon'd let me live 
with you." "But why should I take ao njuch pains to make you well 
if I do not care for jon ?" " Oh, you do it just to make me live, 
that's all." 

A keen observer of five years, whose mother made her escape to a 
world free from care as Minnie opened her eyes to a, life of pain, and 
■whose father had deserted her, settles all objectionable qoestiona as to 
"why her friends don't visit her," by saying, "I have given them 

Underatandiag their great tequiremente, their helplessness, the 
large outlay to buy braces, crutches, strong shoes with cork soles, 
plaster jackets, etc., all of which muet be kept in constant repair ; 
knowing the necessity ot having trained and skillful nurses to dress 
their wounds and watch the condition of the supports, the great ex- 
pense ot surgical bandages and dressings, and the frequent carrying 
of the children for the surgeon's inspection, and adding to this the 
fact tliat in some stages of crippled life they mnst be carried about in 
the arms from plane to place, we readily see why the ignorant and im- 
poverished parent allows his crippled child to drift slowly but surely 
into settled deformity. 

We have said that our present aim is to take for six months of 
summer these children from the Orthopiedic Ward ot the Post-Grad- 
uate Hospital, to do all we can to iuTigorate them, and return them 
to the ward again. But our present difQculty lies in the fact that at 
the end of the season some ot them will be left over upon our hands, 
re deserted by their parents and guardians, and 
or half orphans with but one incapable or inef- 
e for them. In some instances a kind and laving 
father asks us to take charge ot his motherless child, as he has no 
home for her. 

The question now arises as to their final disposal. The inhospita- 
ble poorhouae, with its scanty supply of ignorant attendants, its 
stingy nourishment, its cold chambers, its superintendence by a selfish 
public, has been, and still is, the final place of deposit tor most of 
these afflicted little ones. Homeless tbej must be, it efforts such as 
ours to benefit them cease here. Does it not fall to the lot of educated 
Christian meu and women to assume the responsibility and try to 
bridge over the early years of the crippled life of these deserted and 
diseased little ones and try to lift them iip into a self-supporting con- 
dition tor maturity, so that some of them at least will be able to stand 
in line with their brothers and sisters, and undertake the battle of life 
vithont the crutch. The feebler and less fortunate must be more or 
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At best we can do but little work in a very large field. To do this 
little, we mnst arouse many others to help ns, and be willing ta 
plough slowly, surely, but steadily, through many anxious hours, but 
never without hope and the chance of success before us. 

It costs a great deal, you say. Yes, that is true. The care that an 
invalid requires is never cheap. In full health the poor man's child 
can thrive in a commoner dwelling, in cheaper clothing, with coarser 
fare than his prosperous brother. But when illness and physical in- 
firmity attack his little body. Nature asserts her equality, and demands 
the best of food, the most scientific treatment, and the tenderest 
nursing care to save and build up the delicate, suffering child into the 
strong man's vigor. And all this is just the same, whether he be the 
child of pauper or of millionaire. 

Who will help us ? 



THE WORK OF THE CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY 
AMONG NEGLECTED CHILDREN IN 

THEIR OWN HOMES. 

By Mr. M. Dupuy, 

Superintendent of Schools of the New York Children* s Aid Society. 

Time will permit me to give but a very informal and hasty presen- 
tation of the work of the Children's Aid Society in connection with its 
various schools. When the organization of the schools was planned, 
Mr. Brace was fortunate in having his attention drawn to the graduates 
of the Oswego and Albany Normal Schools, ladies who were not only 
trained to teach, but were also in sympathy with these neglected little 
ones, who did not disdain to take them by the hand, and were not 
fearful of their soiled and muddy garments, but were glad to find an 
opportunity to ally themselves with a work so nearly like that of the 
Master, who sought such as these to instruct and reclaim. 

The schools first established were located at centers where poverty 
and degradation most abounded, in the Fourth and First Wards, in. 
the ragpickers* district in the neighborhood of Pitt street, then 
among the shanties located upon the rocks in the upper part of Man- 
hattan Island. Is ib possible, then, with such training of brain and of 
hand, that they are not receiving impressions which will lead them to- 
value more highly the things that are good and pure, and to view with 
abhorrence the foulness of the tenement and all the objectionable envi- 
ronments which have brought to so many of their kind, shame and 
despair ? 

The Children's Aid Society very early perceived the value of the 
kindergarten, and engrafted it upon its machinery, and now con* 
nected with all the schools of the Society there is such a departments 
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And so these little children of poverty, bereft of many comforts, are 
brought into these schools, where there is light and color, and are 
guided by teachers who are enthusiastic followers of the great German 
philosopher, Froebel. 

Can it be, that with such training from their earliest years these 
children can fail to have awakened in their minds desires to which 
they would otherwise have been strangers, and which must inevitably 
tend to their moral and social elevation ? 

Furthermore, in connection with each school, we have a visitor, 
whose function it is to know the home life of the children and their 
parents, and report to the principal the information thus obtained, so 
establishing a link between the school and home. 

** Tell Mrs. , the visitor, that the pledge I signed at her request 

I have never broken, and if I have manhood, intelligence and charac- 
ter, it is because of that act, and the influences which were so kindly 
thrown around me while a scholar under your tuition. " 

Another teacher, a principal also, said to me the other day — and in 
my haste I had nearly forgotten to state that the Children's Aid Society 
also maintains eleven night schools, where work of a most interesting^ 
character is carried on night after night, but which, for want of time, 
I cannot now describe — this teacher, who is in charge of a day and 
night school, said to me: "I was very much pleased, a short time 
ago, to meet a young man (calling him by name), who now has suc- 
ceeded to the business of his former employer. 

** When he entered my school he was a barefooted and ragged boy. 
He became interested, was punctual in attendance and remained in 
the school for one or two seasons. 

** He left us to learn a trade, and now I discover that he remained 
with his employer for a number of years. 

** Recently his employer died, and our former barefooted pupil is 
now the proprietor of that establishment. He told me that the influ- 
ence of my night school was not as circumscribed as I might suppose, 
but that it had crossed the ocean. He said, *I have brought my 
mother, sisters and brothers to this country, and they are now with 
me, enjoying what I enjoy and sharing with me the benefits for which 
I am greatly indebted to your school. * " 

I must say, in conclusion, that the schools which the Children'^ 
Aid Society has erected require not only to be maintained, but their 
numbers should be increased. 

So many thousands who are ignorant of our language, manners, 
customs and institutions are being cast upon our shores that, unless 
their children receive the care and instruction the schools of this 
Society are ready to bestow upon them, they finally become a menace 
to our free institutions. Nowhere else, so far as I am aware, can they 
be so well taught the necessity of being upright, law-abiding citizens,. 
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their duty to one another, the allegiance they owe to their adopted 
country and the elevating inflnences of morality and education as in 
these schools, whose power and influence, as exerted in their homes, I 
have endeavored to portray this evening. 

If I had the time I might furnish still further evidence of the in- 
fluence of the Children's Aid Society's schools upon the home life of 
these otherwise neglected children. I will trespass upon your time 
but for a moment in narrating one or two instances. 

Talking with the principal of one of our schools only a few days 
Ago, she said to me: ** Passing through Cortlandt street a short time 
since, I entered a large wholesale establishment, and was greatly sur- 
prised to be taken by the hand by a young man who greeted me by 
name. He said, * I suppose you don't remember me, but I was yonr 
scholar long years ago, ' for this teacher of whom I speak has been for 
many years connected with the Society. *I lived at that time on 
Eleventh Avenue,' said he. 

** * You knew me by the name of , now I am glad to say that 

I am proprietor of this estabHshment. 

** * My home is in New Jersey, where my family are living. 

** * I am one of the officers of the Board of Education of the place 
where I reside, and my rise and present standing in the community I 
owe to the influences that were brought to bear upon me while a child 
in your school.' " 

As the result of these small beginnings, there are now twenty-one 
of these schools, many of them occupying fine substantial buildings, 
the gifts of benevolent ladies and gentlemen of this city. 

In the schools of the Children's Aid Society we teach all subjects 
as well and as thoroughly as in schools of the same grade under the 
entire control of the Board of Education, and the teachers are fully 
qualified and equipped by special training for the service to which 
they have been called. 

If we were to stop here, and were only saccessful in bringing these 
children from their squalid dwellings and miserable surroundings and 
placing them in contact with ladies of culture and refinement, would 
we not have done much toward, not only elevating the children, but 
iheir fathers and mothers as well ? 

In all of our schools the girls are taught to sew skillfully, to patch, 
darn and cut, and complete dresses and undergarments. 

And beside all this, we now have cooking and kitchen garden 
classes, so that, when they are obliged to sever their connection with 
ihe schools, they may find a home and occupation in families where 
their services are so much required at the present day. 

Then, too, we have manual training classes for boys in carpentry, 
modeling, drawing, freehand and mechanical, and so partly qualifying 
them for the various occupations of life. 



fTHE WORK OF ST. JOHN'S GUILD FOR THE 

DESTITUTE SICK CHILDREN OF 

NEW YORK CITY. 

By CHARLEfi A. Leaib, M.D., 

Presiilenl, SI. Jolm'f Guild. 

More than twenty-seven years hare passed since tbp organization of 
St. John's Gaild, and during that time it has given aid to over 500,000 
of the poor mothers and eick children sent to ns by phyaiciana of New 
York City. 

It is an incorporated ftHsociation eompoKed of 670 members, with a, 
Board of Trustees, aeleotcd from the moat prominent merchants, 
bankers and professional men in New York City. It also has an aui- 
iliary board of women eminent in chEiritnble work. 

Our object is, and shall be, to afford relief to the aick children of 
the poor of New York City, without regard to creed, color or nation- 
ality. 

St. John's Guild works in harmony with the pubhe officials of the 

Health Department, and all the difi«rent hospitals, dispeusaries, the 

religiooB and other legally constituted institutions of New York City, 

The Floating Hospital, which coat. S2€,000, in a large barge fitted 

[or our special work, having a capacity for l,iOO patienta. It has two 

physicians in daily attendance, six trained nnrses, and a complete staff 

[ for the prompt performance of ita work, in making each week six daily 

I trips to the outer bay, where the sick children arc kept until the 

V sfternoon, enjoying the cool, refreshing breezes of the Atlantic Ocean. 

In the large bathroom on the floating hospital, under the charge 

Eof »n experienced trained nurse, refreshing salt- water baths are given; 

PUao many useful hints of great hene^t to both mothers and children. 

On the upper deck there is also a trained nurse, who aids the weary 

ftlnothers in the care of tbeir little ones ; while those who ttre too ill and 

v^vetik for the crowded deck are broaght into the sick wards, where they . 



^^Teoeive special attention from phys 

tthe mothers, if they desire, to take ( 

Our 8ea-8ide Hospital, with 10 

ich at New Dorp, Btaten Island, e 

Mtients, ia provided with two phyai 



thus enabling 
much -needed rest. 
,cies of land, is situated on the 
id has often hud more than 250 
iaus, matron, five trained nurses. 



ad necessary attendants. Here patients are retained for periods of 
lays or weeks, varying according to their needs. The children enjoy 
Jlaying in the sand, each mother is provided with a flannel bathing 
nit, thus enabling her to also obtain the full benefits of the sea shore, 
r grove, in the rear of the hospital, affords much pleasure 
tnd comfort. 
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The Free City Hospital has been equipped for its work, and enables 
us to continue our usefulness through the winter as well as the 
summer. 

We have also a ** Committee on Special Relief to Sick Children, 
through which we are able to afford relief to the sick in their homes. 



The hospitals, dispensaries, children's homes and asylums of all re- 
ligious sects send sick children to the summer hospitals of St. John's 
Guild. The summer corps of physicians of the Health Department 
and the visiting physicians from the hospitals and dispensaries are 
freely supplied with tickets of admission for sick children to our float- 
ing and seaside hospitals. During the most fatal season of midsum- 
mer, the trustees of St. John's Guild do their most useful work. To 
see at one time more than 1,000 sick babies quietly resting asleep 
in the wards and on the upper decks of our floating hospital, or to 
pass through the wards of our seaside hospital and witness the peace- 
ful slumber of 255 exhausted mothers, with their children suflering 
with cholera infantum, needs no other proof of the thousands of lives 
saved. 

Follow me or the physician in his visits, and you will be shown an 
illustration of the work of St. John's Guild. 

Scene: Fifth floor of a crowded tenement house in New York City. 
The honest, industrious father is at work, leaving home at 6 A. M. and 
not returning until 7 p.m. ; an exhausted, sick wife in her two rooms 
working from daylight until midnight, never a moment without pain; 
the four dependent children from six years to three months; the 
father's pay, $2 daily, only when he has work. It is August; the 
drinking water from the faucets, running through miles of pipes, is 
warm; the air, stifling. The children have insufficient food and rai- 
ment. The mother is too proud to go out by daylight. The little 
children are huddled together, four in one bed, or asleep on the floor. 
Probably not one of these little ones has ever seen a growing blade of 
grass or leaf of a tree. They are kept in as good condition as their 
parents' means will permit, and have just enough to keep them alive 
while they are well; but yesterday the milk was sour, and the poor, 
exhausted mother, tried already to her utmost, has two or more chil- 
dren stricken down with cholera infantum. She has nothing for 
emergencies or sickness, and in her despair she sinks down dis- 
couraged, wishing that death might gather all her younger suflering 
children and herself to the grave. Then she shudders at the thought 
of burial with the nameless stranger and criminal in Potter's Field. 

She hears a knock at the door. It is a messenger from St. John's 
Guild with an invitation for herself and four sick children to go on the 
floating hospital. The mother pleads inability to prepare the chil- 
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dren; the visitor from St. John's Guild aids the mother, who by 7 
o'clock starts off, carrying one infant in each arm, while the other two 
older ones cling to her skirts. 

They reach the floating hospital, are immediately examined by two 
physicians, who, after seeing that they have no contagious disease, 
directs them to the motherly trained nurse. 

The mother looks at her loving face, neat apparel and badge of 
graduation, and immediately feels that she and her children have fal- 
len among friends. They are taken to the pure air of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The little ones receive lavage of stomach and intestines and 
are given an abundance of diluted sterilized milk, and soon are free 
from pain and able to enjoy a refreshing sleep — the first for weeks. 
The mother also is hungry; she is taken to the dining-room and kindly 
waited upon by the matron and her young women assistants. Her appe- 
tite surprises her; she goes again on deck, feeling that she has regained 
new courage to struggle. She returns home happy, not only with the 
thought of her children being better, but that, although sick, her 
children are not friendless. She again struggles on, when, poor, worn 
mother, she sinks, too tired for further effort. 

St. John's Guild knocks again at her door and takes her, with her 
four sick children, to the Seaside Hospital at New Dorp, Staten Island, 
where they receive pure air, nutritious food, skillful medical treat- 
ment and excellent nursing. 

They are given neat, comfortable beds, and in three days the chil- 
dren are at play on the beach during the forenoon, or asleep in the 
afternoon under the shade of our beautiful cedar grove. Here they all 
remain for a week or more, then return to their homes, all without 
having cost them one cent. The next morning after her return home 
the mother wakes with the thought that God is good, and that her 
children have great opportunities for life. She is a changed person; 
has been taught many useful lessons by the physicians and nurses, and 
in the children's bathroom, how to wash a child. The two weeks spent 
at the Seaside Hospital of St. John's Guild has been educational. She 
is not only a recipient, but has grown wise and imparts much useful 
knowledge to her neighbors. 

Thus the benefits of our charity extend as leaven, and many more 
are benefited besides those coming under our immediate care. 

During the past two years St. John's Guild has been compelled to 
continue its work during the entire year. 

The work of special relief is accomplished by thoroughly trained 
women, who visit and act in the capacity of missionaries among the 
sick poor children, and experience has shown that there is much quiet 
suffering among those who do not know how, or are too proud to 
apply for aid. 
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HOW MAY THE CONDITION OF CHILDREN 
BE IMPROVED IN THEIR OWN HOMES. 

By Mr. Stanton Coit, Ph.D., 

Head Worker, University SettletnenU New York. 

Even under circumstances most favorable for correct observation, 
child life remains for us more or less a mystery, for we have more or 
less forgotten our own early inner experiences and cannot well inter- 
pret the meaning of the manifestations of the child's character. And 
the difficulty of gaining correct knowledge is increased when we attempt 
to understand children of a class whose physical and mental environ- 
ment is greatly different from our own. The best, therefore, that we 
can do is to throw out shrewd guesses. We must not pretend to any- 
thing like a science of child life among the poor, but there are one or 
two general facts which we may note. 

In the first place, the normal life of the children of the working 
people in the tenement house districts is not at all to be classed with 
the life of juvenile thieves, vagrants, waifs or criminals of any sort. 
Relatively to these latter the family of the working man provides well, 
mentally and morally, for the children. It is only when the father is 
brought into distress by illness or enforced idleness that the conditions 
of the home become evil. When this happens, the children, being 
naturally the most sensitive, suffer the quickest deterioration. 

We must, in the second place, note that a physical slum is not 
necessarily a moral plague spot. At a meeting of the public school 
teachers of the Tenth Ward, among seventy questions which I put to 
them was this : Is the moral life of the children of the slums lower than 
that of the children of the upper classes?" To my astonishment, all 
with one accord declared, **No, it is higher." It was afterwards ad- 
mitted that there was greater refinement of character and conduct 
among the prosperous, but that among the homes of the poor there is 
a heroism unknown to the fortunate. The little girl or boy who has 
been compelled to go without food or sufficient clothing, to stand 
many hardships and to see many sufferings of others, may grow 
patient, unmurmuring and tender, to a degree not to be found among 
the sleek, overfed families of the rich. The enforced self-restraint 
and abstinence of the humble give them dignity. They cling to one 
another for life, and they give their very life for others. These 
qualities are compatible with coarseness of manners and uncleanliness 
of house and person. The adage that cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness is discriminating, for godliness is a proud virtue and self- 
conscious, not known to the poor. It would be most untrue had the 
adage run that cleanliness is next to humanliness; on the contrary, it 
may be farthest from humanliness. As one of the teachers at our 
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recent meeting said : ** You will often find that as the neighborhood 
grows filthier in its physical aspects, the character of the people grows 
sweeter and purer." 

Again, it ought not to be forgotten that low physical surroundings 
do not easily attack or taint the spirit of a child. It must be remem- 
bered that children are by nature idealists, poets, adventurers, 
dreamers. Some years ago, after the boys of the neighborhood guild 
had visited Buffalo Bill's Wild West on Staten Island, every boy was 
for weeks, the moment school was out, a scout or an Indian, and there 
were war dances and battles. No boy saw the imprisoning walls of 
the tenement houses or heard the noise of the city traffic. Luckily 
children do not come into the world materialists, and those of the 
poor, by virtue of their native idealism, transfigure the ugliest sur- 
roundings into the splendors of fairyland. So at least is it until the 
eighth or ninth year, but soon the hard and severe facts and privations 
of life close in and around the child; he becomes a man prematurely; 
he knows evil too soon, and the question for us is : How can we stave 
off these baneful influences which under special circumstances force 
the child into habits of vice, crime or general worthlessness? One 
would naturally put much hope in the elevating effects of the school, 
but it is a conspicuous fact that school life, with its wider knowledge 
and higher standards of conduct, for some reason or other does not 
flow into and stimulate the home life. All teachers testify to this. 
The school is artificial, conventional, almost unnatural for the child, 
and the moment he bursts into the streets he throws off the routine 
and the teaching, and an entirely different kind of character manifests 
itself. The child is himself when at play. Even the rules and 
discipline of the home are imposed upon him, but the home standard 
differs from that of the school, and the child finds himself in three 
different worlds, which clash and interfere. The first problem, as it 
seems to me, is how to bring the public school to bear upon the home, 
and how to combine the efforts of the parents with those of the 
teachers. To accomplish this the teachers must visit the homes, and 
time must be assigned them by the school authorities for coming into 
intimate relation with the parents. Then would happen what cannot 
happen now. The children would tell at home, as they do not now, the 
incidents of the school hfe, the historical anecdotes they have heard, 
and the wonders of science which they have been taught. At present 
even the dialect spoken by the children at school is not the same 
as that used at home. Again, the Board of Education must establish 
a system of parent visitors to the school. For every schoolhouse 
there should be a committee of from twenty to thirty mothers and 
fathers of the children, whose duty it is to come once a week to the 
school and listen to the lessons. At present the teachers dread to 
have the parents visit the classes. The hours and the routine of the 
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school are so compressed that there is no time even to shake hands 
with a visitor, and the children are so unaccustomed to a strange face 
in the schoolroom that their attention is diverted ; but all this is 
"wrong. There ought to be leisure in the school for the exercise of the 
higher sympathies and civilities. 

Again, the outdoor life of the child could be improved. It is of the 
first importance that the children should have parks or playgrounds in 
the place of the street. The best way of providing these in New York 
City would be to tear down the rear tenement houses in the center of 
every block and convert the backyards into a little pleasure-ground. 
The clothes lines that now make hideous the rear view from the win- 
dows of the tenement houses should be assigned to a place on the rool 
An archway through the basement of a house, in the middle of each 
side of the block, would give entrance and exit to the public. This 
interior park would be under the supervision of a city official. There 
would be a fountain in the center, seats for idlers, swings and other 
gymnastic apparatus for the young, and piles of white sand for the 
babies to play in. One great advantage of this scheme is that the 
children in each block could play near their own homes; whereas, if 
larger parks, covering an area of several blocks, were to be laid out 
instead of the small ones, most of the children would be forced to go 
eight or ten blocks away from home in order to play. The advan- 
tages of playgrounds are both mental and physical. The children's 
manners would grow more refined, their voices sweeter, their morals 
better. As to the physical effect, the air would be purer and the oppor- 
tunity of exercise more nearly adequate to the needs. While speaking 
of the physical condition of the children of the tenement house dis- 
tricts, I may be pardoned a moment's digression to say that the children 
in New York are far from being in the deplorable condition which one 
would imagine from reading such books as * * The Children of the Poor, " 
recently published in New York. If you go into the public schools or 
kindergartens of the east side you do not see miserable, emaciated little 
faces. When I asked one teacher of a school in Hester street whether 
she regarded Mr. Jacob Riis' book as giving a true portraiture of the 
average child life in the slums, she replied, ** He certainly does not give 
the child life as we see it in the slums." On the whole, we must say 
that while the poor children of New York may be untidy, they have 
good physiques and strong vitality. The contrast in appearance be- 
tween them and the children of the poor of London is most striking^. 
Also one notes a most striking difference between the spirit of New 
York children and the spirit of London children, which is undoubtedly 
to be traced to the difference in physical condition. In times of normal 
prosperity it is safe to say that the workingmen of New York have 
ample food for their families, and this is converted into healthy 
animal spirits and mental alertness. In London, on the contrary, ao- 
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<5ording to the statistics of the School Board, 37,000 children come 
half starved to school every morning through the winter, and they not 
only look, but act, as if they were fainting from hunger. Their condi- 
tion is so pitiable that many of the good people of that great city have 
insisted that free dinners should be provided for the public-school 
children. In some places such dinners have been provided. At one 
school in Londoji, where they had just started the free dinners, 1 asked 
one of the men teachers if he approved of feeding the children. *' No, 
I do not,'* he said, ** for in the morning, before the children have had 
their dinner, I can control them and keep perfect order in the school, 
they are so gentle and docile; but after the dinner they become so 
lively and wideawake that it is impossible to do anything with them. 
I do not approve of free dinners. ** Luckily for New York, its children 
have not that spurious mildness of spirit which is the counterfeit of 
real virtue and the symptom of physical weakness. 

It is, however, not adequate that the home, school and outdoor life 
of the child should be improved and made harmonious. A new insti- 
tution, intermediate among the three, must be established, partaking 
partly of the freedom of the outdoor existence, partly of the informal- 
ity and affection of the home, and, to a degree, of the intelligent dis- 
cipline of the school. The leisure time of a child cannot and ought not 
to be spent chiefly in the street or the park. In order to organize and 
elevate the leisure moments, and prevent their becoming an occasion 
of evil, the children of any one age in any one neighborhood must be 
organized into a social club. Thus far the significance of boys* and 
girls* clubs has been overlooked by reformers. The result is that the 
methods of club life have not been properly thought out and systema- 
tized, and the number of clubs for children is totally inadequate. There 
should be as many young people*s clubhouses throughout New York 
City as there are public schools. For every grade in the public school 
there should be a corresponding club, which should in outward form 
as little as possible resemble the school. Here the children must gov- 
ern themselves. The grown person who assists and advises must not 
be the public-school teacher. Discipline must not be apparent; play 
must stand in the foreground, sentiment must prevail. There must be 
dances and games, charades, theatrical performances, operettas^ 
marches, recitations, tea parties, tasks of mercy on behalf of the des- 
titute and sick, anniversary celebrations of great days in history and 
of great characters, and the like. The poetic fancy and the finer affec- 
tions should be especially stimulated and strengthened. 

In closing, I wish to mention two kinds of improvements that are 
specially needed in New York City for the sake of the children. These 
are improvements which will act in many ways upon the child. 

There should be built, at every second intersection of streets 
throughout the tenement house districts, an underground water- 
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closet and lavatory for public use. This place should be constructed 
in the very best style, the walls of white tiles and marble slabs, and a 
man should be in charge. If arranged and managed as similar places 
of convenience are in London, they would in no wise prove a nuisance 
even to the immediate neighborhood, while for the community at large 
they would remove some of the most vulgar and offensive features of 
tenement-house street life. At present all sorts of wagons and tracks 
line the gutters, and these are used by the men and boys. The result 
in midsummer is disgusting to the senses and an offence to decency and 
modesty. For the sake of the children, if for no other reason, let 
underground lavatories be built. 

Equally urgent is the need for large public baths and wash-houses 
in every ward of New York City. In each bath, besides the tubs and 
showers with hot and cold water, there must be two swimming pools, 
one for the men and boys, one for the girls and women. Each pool 
must be 120 feet long and 30 feet wide, with a constant supply of 
fresh water. These pools must be open from the first of April to the 
first of October, from six in the morning until ten at night. At speci- 
fied hours through the day different classes from the public schools 
must go to the swimming baths for their lesson, once a week. Children 
accustomed to bathe once a week for six months during the year, from 
the time they are eight until they are fourteen years of age come to 
look upon a weekly bath as a necessity, and in a few years a generation 
of men and women has grown up which will become regular voluntary 
patrons of public baths, as ready to pay for this necessity as they would 
be to pay for their meals. The swimming pool is not only an alluring- 
way of getting people to keep clean, but it is also one of the most exhil- 
arating forms of physical exercise, and indeed almost the only form of 
exercise which is suitable to the hot summer months in New York. Even 
from a sanitary and hygienic point of view, a private shower bath or a 
tub cannot compare with a plunge, but the latter does not preclude the 
former. It must be a condition of entering the plunge that the person 
has first used soap and the warm shower. A still further advantage 
to the children would be that in this way a medical officer might, 
without giving offense, easily detect the presence of contagious dis- 
eases of all sorts, and keep a general oversight, without offensive in- 
quisition, over the health of the whole population. 

The advantages of a public wash-house in connection with the 
bath, where all the women might take their weekly washing, might dry 
the clothes and fold them for ironing, are too evident to need specifi- 
cation. These advantages, while benefiting the grown people, would 
be specially serviceable to the children. The tiny homes would be 
made savory and pleasant, and better fitted to counteract the allure- 
ments of the street. 

The kind of work which I have been outlining does not appeal to 
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the sympathies of the rich, who are still in need of harrowing tales of 
distress and destitution to move them to pity. Bnt if there are others 
here, like myself, that love the bright side of life, and are more allured 
by the hope of bringing gladness and power than of relieving pain and 
misery, they will take up such work. It is delightful and inspiring to 
deal with the normal, honest, simple folk of the working classes, who 
are neither drunken nor vicious, to enlist their co-operation in elevat- 
ing the condition of their class and in beautifying the outward sur- 
roundings of their homes. If reformers paid less attention to the 
fallen classes and more to those from which so many fall, and if they 
properly organized the intellectual and moral forces now undeveloped 
and scattered in the well-to-do working classes, there would be no 
** submerged tenth," and no problem of how to deal with delinquent 
and criminal children, for that class would have become a thing of the 
past. 



Discussion: Mr. Bolton HaiiL, 

Vice-President, N, Y, Tax Reform Leagrie, 

I have no criticism to make upon Dr. Coit's work; there are so 
many to talk and so few to work, that I have the greatest patience 
-with amy one who is actually doing something. Dr. Coit says that the 
tfamHy of the workingman, so long as he is self-dependent, provides 
'ooxnparatively well for the children; but the need comes when the 
family m brought to distress by the lack of employment. That is 
true. 

Our question then resolves itself into how to provide for the chil- 
dren of those who are out of work, and for the children who live ui 
the tenements. Our remedy is to supply every one with work, and to 
abolish the tenements, not the tenements, for every apartment house 
is a tenement, but the slums. 

The first difficulties we meet in trying to do anything for the chil- 
dren are that we cannot find work for their parents, and that those 
who have work get wages so low that they cannot support their fam- 
ilies in comfort and decency, so that the children have to go to work 
almost in infancy. 

We must begin at the foundation. What is needed for work? 

When the Pilgrim Fathers came to this country they brought little, 
and found nothing but land, and on that (he^ set to work. No one was 
without employment and a fair return for it. All that land is here 
-still, and invention has made work a thousand times more effective, yet 
millions of acres lie idle and thousands of men look in vain for work. 
It is not that they will not work; if it were, they could not appeal to 
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our Bympatliies. le it not that the ohanoes (or work and the mateiiob 

with which to work, every one of whit-h t-omes from the boU, are shut 
np? That where one would work, he must pay a large part of whst 
he produces for mere permission to use that land, or (or those mste- 
rials which are in the land; even (or space to live on while be worb. 
One man alone might not be able to Hupport faiumelf working on tke 
earth; a thousand men furnish all the varieties of skill and ability that 
will brinR forth from tha land all that they need and work it up into 
the thousand forms in which they need it. 

Bat the land is kept from them by Ihoae who are most pmdent and 
able and far-seeing, by '■forestallera," who know that some time oc 
another its possession will enable them to tax their fellows for permio- 
sion to labor wbei-e their labor will be effective. 

Even if a man has the energy and tlfe means to get to compara- 
tively cheap land, he must choose either the dread lonelinesa and 
impossibility of getting more than a were living in the country, or the 
high rents and restricted opportunity of the cities, while all the time, 
within walking distance of the towns, are untilled fields and unused 
home sites held at S500 a lot. 

Hence we have more workmen than can find work; when we have 
BO shut up minerals, materials, coal, agricultural lands and other 
things which men need, and have a continuous glut of the labor 
market; no that men, in spite of the labor combinations, mnst bid 
against each other for who will work for the least pay. 

Dr. Coit says that everything that improves the neighborhood 
improves moat quickly the condition o( the children; and he snggesta: 
small parks and baths. There is one whose condition is more quickly 
affected by any improvements than that of the children, that is, the 
landlord. The tirst effect of public parks inside the block or outside 
the block is to raise the value of the land. The first effect of any 
improvement in the earning capacity or the saving oapaoity of tha 
workingmen is to raise the rents in the neighborhood in which they^ 
reside. Here lies the explanation of the fact tliut London, when: so- 
much has been done, is not better off than New York, where so Httlfr 
has been done, but really worse. ^^H 



We Must Abolish the Tenemekth. ^^H 

If this is to bo done it must be done by the operation of natnrltf'" 
forces, not by subscriptions. How should we do this? 

We must make it jirofltable to build good houses, and, without 
checking needed improvement, check the speculation in vacant land. 
Were taxes based, not on the value of land and buildings, but 
on th'e rental value of the land alone, raised as this rises, and lowered. 
as this falls, there would be little inducement to hold land i 
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if it could be nsed, as the owner would have to pay just as much as if 
it were used; therefore the tendencv would be to sell or rent out everv 
lot for something, if only for a playground or a pasture. This would 
also check the speculator, who, while he has an economic use in mer- 
chandising, is an admitted evil in land-owning, and would take off the 
fines for improvement, called taxes. It would greatly increase the 
number of small, cheap buildings in the outskirts of the city, and 
make it profitable to put model tenements where they are greatly 
needed. 

The increase of building would keep manufacturers busy, and 
reduce tenement rents. 

All this would be done without making it any less profitable to 
own good houses, as the amount added to the tax on rental values of 
the land would be deducted from the tax on the buildings. 

The remedy is simple, and so far as it has gone, is working well in 
New Zealand. Is it not worth trying here? 

I have nothing to say against purely religious work, for however 
miserable the body, it is possible that the soul may be saved, and that 
is what Dr. Goit's remedies amount to; he wants to elevate the people 
morally by beginning with the children. But this is a hopeless fight 
against conditions instead of against causes. 

Teach religion; religion to the employer, that he may treat his men 
fairly and pay fair wages; fair wages! If he pays more than the 
market price on a scale large enough to afiect his business, it will 
result in his ruin, unless he has a monopoly or other special advantages. 
Competition among manufacturers themselves, among shopkeepers and 
traders, compels them to buy labor as cheaply as possible, the same as 
they buy materials, which are the results of labor. 

Teach religion, especially to the employees, so that they will not 
strike; so that they will be contented with their lot. 

Beligion to the average tenement-house worker is a practical impos- 
sibility — over- worked, over-tired, without leisure time, without the 
possibility of education. Beligion, to amount to anything, must 
begin in childhood, as part of education. What chance is there for a 
child to learn it when he must begin work at the age of eight? There 
is no use in doctoring with palliatives at a system which makes such 
things possible. 

. When we have adopted a wrong course and continue in it, all our 
efforts to cure the evils which flow from it will result only in creating 
new evils, often greater than those which we attempt to cure. 

For most of the ills which we attack with beneficence are the result 
of a bad land system, and we may patch forever with only the melan- 
choly success of him who putteth a piece of new cloth upon an old 
^^arment — the rent is made greater. 
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HOME LIBRARIES. 

By Mr. Charles W. Bibtwell, 
General Secretary^ Boston ChUdrerCs Aid Society. 

About seven years ago, soon after I became connected with the 
Boston Children's Aid Society, I found myself getting acquainted with 
so many poor boys and girls that I did not see how I could keep up 
my social relations with them. I had to invent some scheme for 
meeting a larger number of children in a given time. 

So this little plan occurred to me. I had been making a point of 
good reading among the boys and girls. Now I thought I would get 
them to help me distribute this reading among themselves. I designed 
a little bookcase of white wood, stained cherry, with a shelf for fifteen 
books, and over that another for juvenile periodicals, with a glass door 
and Yale lock, and everything about it neat and dignified. 

The proposition was to put these little bookcases right on the walls 
in the living-rooms of poor families, and get together small groups of 
readers. I forthwith asked some of my little friends if they wouldn't 
like to have a library in their homes, and in each case the answer was 
** Yes." These prospective librarians would, in turn, select the other 
members for the little groups from among their playmates or work- 
mates, and we would appoint a time when I should arrive with the 
bookcase and the books, and we would organize a home library. At 
first, a group was made up of fifteen children, but later, ten was chosen 
as a better number. 

We didn't pay any rent. We got under the children's own roof. 
Very naturally came the name, ** Home Libraries," sinc^ grown dear to 
us. At first, we did not have regular meetings, but I dropped in on 
the children when I could. Then it seemed to me that we should sys- 
tematize a bit, for we had started without any rules or regulations, and 
had just let the thing grow. It seemed desirable to have regular 
weekly meetings of each group. But again 1 was in the same old diffi- 
culty, because now the groups had multiplied beyond me. So I induced 
a few friends to visit, each of them, a library, the visitor agreeing to 
meet the group 6f children assigned to him or her once a week in the 
home of the librarian. Then we began to put out more libraries in 
different parts of the city. 

Presently the visitors came back to me with all kinds of puzzles. 
Again I must work out some fresh scheme for economizing time. So, 
instead of talking with one visitor at a time, I organized a conference 
of the visitors. We meet once a month, and spend an hour and a 
quartet in discussion of the problems, small and great, arising in con- 
nection with the home libraries. 
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The selection of books, I might, perhaps, refer to next. The object 
was to bring good literature to the children of the poor. Such children 
have imagination. They are always ready to get up out of the dirt into 
the realm of the imagination. I selected a few books that I happened to 
know thoroughly, and made up sets of fifteen each and added juvenile 
papers. But soon the books that I knew well enough were not suf- 
ficient for the multiplying libraries. I enlisted the services of several 
ladies who understood the children of the poorer classes to help me 
draw off the cream from juvenile literature. Every book proposed was 
to be read from cover to cover by one or more of these ladies, whose 
written review would enable me to determine whether or not to admit 
the book to the libraries. The reviewers must be persons of wisdom 
and judgment, and understand the canons of selection. I emphasize 
this point of careful selection of books. There are people who believe 
that the way to good literature — for the children of the poor — is 
through the medium of the dime novel. I do not. At the beginning 
1 said : ** We will try a thoroughly good class of books with these chil- 
dren. If we find that we must use books that it is not worth while to 
take to them, we will simply * close up shop. ' " We have not had to 
retreat. 

In each set of books we must have so many stories that touch the 
youngest, so many fairy tales, so many domestic stories, as I might 
call them, some long stories, some short ones, some travels and history, 
perhaps, for the more studious members. We have to put books of each 
kind in a library, so that each child may find a certain amount of food 
in each library agreeable to his or her taste; for the libraries are 
made up of both boys and girls, and of younger and older ones, in 
order that we may touch, in this little effort to improve them, the 
widest possible range of relations and emergencies. 

You would be surprised, I think, to find out how many of the really 
good writers, at some time in the course of their career, have tried 
their hand at juvenile literature. So we think we send admirable read- 
ing to the children. 

We want these children to learn to love books. We want them to 
receive the pleasure, the instruction, the stimulus, that come from good 
reading. To encourage intelligent reading, as well as to learn what 
the children really think of the books, we have a form on which the 
librarian or the visitor records the opinions of the children. There is 
a kind of evolution about these opinions. ** Nice " is obnoxiously fre- 
quent at first, but in three or four months the comments are more 
varied, and in a year or so we sometimes get really discriminating 
opinions. 

Usually at the end of ten weeks or three months a set of books is 
returned, and goes to another neighborhood, and a fresh supply is sent 
to the group from which the set in question has just come ; so that in 
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each home library there is a constant supply of the best jayenile litera- 
ture. 

We have some cards on which the children signify their desire to- 
join the libraries, and the parents their assent, so that we may always 
be justified in our relations with the children. 

The visitors, also, as they become acquainted with the faxuilies, 
record on certain cards the facts about the families — ^the ages, occupa- 
tions, intelligence, character, habits of the children and parents, the 
reading matter, if any, found in the homes upon the advent of the 
library and, at later periods, any changes in habits or circumstances — 
in short, a general history of the family. 

The Associated Charities have suggested many of the homes in 
which libraries have been placed. We do not fear to put them any- 
where, except that, of course, we do not place them in homes where 
there are immoral women, where it would be harmful for children to 
meet. I remember starting a library in a family in which the mother 
was dead and the father a confirmed drunkard. At the time, I said we 
might find the library some day in the ash-barrel ; but I said that if it 
did not get there too soon, it would have paid for itself. Well, the 
library was duly installed in that home, and, although I am neither a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet, that particular bookcase was fonnd 
one morning by the children in the aforesaid ash-barrel. The children 
eagerly rescued books and bookcase. We mended the books thai 
had not been too badly injured, and substituted new books for those 
that had been ruined, and the library went merrily on without further 
accident. I doubt if any of the libraries have paid larger dividends in 
good to the children than that one. 

Soon we found that we could do other things besides inculcate a 
love for reading. The children of the poor are strangely ignorant of 
the commonest ways of having fun inside one's own home. They do 
not know the simplest games. Their parents are drudging all daj 
long, or are ignorant or negligent, and do not think up expedients, like 
other people, for entertaining their children. So we decided to include 
home amusements in the scope of the home libraries. The visiton 
learn about all sorts of games — standing-up games and sitting-down 
games, games that tax the brain and games that do not, games that 
very young children can play, and games that the older ones can play- 
and it is the duty of the visitors to teach the children how to have good 
times in their own homes. And the fathers and mothers do a good-| 
deal of lookmg on. 

Again, these children and their parents live largely from hand ia 
mouth. So, to encourage a provident habit, we introduced, a feiij | 
years ago, the stamp-savings system. We get stamps from tb 
Boston Stamp-Savings Society. Visitors are supplied with stamps ani 
with cards checked off into spaces, and at each meeting the childrei 



pass in their pennies ajul nickels, and buT tho preltv stamps, and paste 
tliein on the blank spucea on the carils. When a oard is filleii, or when 
tile total value uf the stamps on one is snffieient to make it worth 
■wliile, the visitor, who has Iwen watching the growth of the child's 
accOTtnt, happens aronnd with the snf^^stion that the bOy or girl 
should have the stamps redeemed, and go with the risitor and open an 
account at some regular savings bank. So they are not merely told 
fibont EavingH and savings banks, bnt they learn that if they go out of 
thiH front door and turn tip that street, and then go to that street, and 
on to a particular number, at a certain Lour of the day. they will find 
a savings bank open. So, early in life they get started on the road to 
thrift. On the first of October, 1893, the stamp savings, independent 
of tlte accounts opened at the savings banks, stood at £837.60, saved by 
cbildreD in fifty-seven groups, an average of Sli-69 to a group. 

All kinds of influences, in fact, gather around the home libraries. 
In the holiday season the children of a library unite in their festivities. 
In the summer they are taken on eionrsions. Onceuyear wehavfi a sale 
of plants. We sold 383 plants last spring to the children for windows 
and gardens. We said that oil who would appear this fall with live 
plants should have a little treat. Sixty came with plants. A larger 
nnmberof plants were known to have survived. Some of the plants — 
■we had a similar sale the year before — were a year and a halt old. 

In one neighborhood a visitor worked to get the streets better 
lighted with a view to throwing light into dark comers where horrid 
things went on. tJnflt dwellings are reported to the Board of Health. 
Tllegal liquor-selling is reported to the Law anil Order League or to 
the police. Again, one of the visitors found that two men were regu- 
larly canvassing the neighborhood in which his libi'arj' was situated 
for the pennies of the children for policy drawings. At my request ho 
brought me the names of the children, a description of the men, the 
dates on which they had appeared, etc., and when later an effort was 
made by the New England Watch and Ward Society to secure more 
stringent legislation against gambling, this was most telling evidence, 
Bud those meu were driven out of that business, and the thing has not 
been repeated. 

Visitors report cases of destitution, cmelty, tmancy, etc. Visitors 
are to avoid giving, in regard to which we follow what in Boston we 
should call charity organization principles. In a recent instance, 
indescribable here, discovered through a home hbrary, and referred to 
the Massachusetts Society tor the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
the General Agent of that Society said it was the worst case that ever 
had been brought to his notice. 

Now you know why we keep the number of children in a group 
down to tea^that the visitor may know all the children in hia or her 
group, and their homes; and, also, that as the children grow older and 



graduate from the home libraries, the visitors may still folloT^ them, 
friends. Back of all other forces working through the libraries is tj 
personal influence of the visitors. 

We are preparing for our graduates a list of books that are in t] 
public library, and propose to print the list with the numbers that ilr- ^ 
books bear in the library, in order to facilitate their choice of goo^^ 
reading. 

We have now, nearly seven years since the first home library wi 
established, in January, 1887, sixty -eight libraries in active operation, 
with fifty-two volunteer visitors, and a membership of 646 children 
from seven or eight to sixteen or seventeen years of age. Since June, 
1889, one paid assistant, a woman, has been employed in this library 
work. The Home Libraries constitute but one of the various depart- 
ments of work of the Boston Children's Aid Society. 

Dr. Coit raised the question as to the moral character of the chil- 
dren of the poor. It is difficult to be sure that we are talking of the 
same class. If we refer to the skilled workman and his family, that is 
one thing. If we mean the unskilled but steady workman, that is 
another thing. If we are talking of the really poverty-stricken, that 
again is a different matter. I believe that grinding poverty makes for 
immorality. The poverty that means unsanitary conditions, nearness 
to rumshops, underfeeding, overcrowding, enforced proximity to crime, 
means degradation. 

I hope the day will come when here in New York you will have a 
Home Library Association. You will miss it, if you do not. Home 
Libraries are now being established in various cities. Your College 
Settlement in Bivington Street has started a few, but you need an 
association to cover the whole city. 



THE EDUCATIONAL FEATURES OF A 

REFORM SCHOOL. 

By Mr. Evert Jansen Wendell, 

Secretary of the Board of Managers of the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents, House of Refuge, RandalVs Island, X. T. 

The educational features of a reform school should be designed to 
meet and counteract the tendencies and associations which experience 
shows to have been the most common causes of juvenile commitments. 

The majority of our juvenile delinquents (and it is with juvenile 
delinquents that my paper has to do) I believe to have been more 
sinned against than sinning, and no worse, and often better, than more 
clever companions who have been skillfxQ enough to evade the clutches 
of the law. 
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^iM The three great heads under -which they are arraigned are truancy^ 

t^l Tagnmcy, and the different degrees of larceny; the two first being^ 

usually the result of improper supervision at home, and the third 

if ■ being often a pretty direct result of the other two. 

iff Improper supervision at home involves classes of people widely 

different in character. It includes intemperate parents, dishonest 

parents, immoral parents, tactless parents, shiftless parents, unsym- 

pathetic stepfathers and stepmothers, and a large class of honest and 

hard-working parents or guardians, whose very labor to support the 

little ones makes it impossible for them to give the time necessary to 

their proper bringing up. 

The children of all of these are apt to drift into the streets, abso- 
^iitely free from restraint, and with no safeguard other than chance or 
^^^erent strength of character to prevent their falling victims to the 
^^Uidreds of temptations about them. 

Fear of a licking for having staid out too late often starts a boy ofiT 
•fi' a truant or a vagrant, the unremunerative character of both these 
^^^^canpations often leads to the first theft, and human experience knows 
how easy is the second step when once the first has been taken. 
BO, many little ones, who very properly are committed by magis- 
to different institutions as likely to become menaces to society, 
really the thoughtless little victims of culpable or unavoidable 
*-^K3k of restraint or of improper supervision at home. 

From the nature of things these children come almost entirely from 
^^e ranks of the poorer and the laboring classes; not that, inherently, 
poverty or labor would tend to make them vicious, or that by nature 
ihey are any worse than the children of the rich, but because the sur- 
roundings among which honest poverty has to live have also in them 
unavoidably in the big cities the elements of vice and shiftlessness 
which make many of the neighbors deservedJy poor, and because the 
honest laboring man and woman often have no leisure to counteract 
these influences upon their children; while the children of the richer 
classes, often with natural tendencies no better, not only lack the 
temptations of vicious surroundings, but are almost constantly under 
more or less supervision, which tends to prevent or smooth over many 
a boyish scrape for which their less fortunate little fellow citizens 
would probably be committed to a reformatory. 

Whatever the reason of their commitments, however, the character 
of the classes from which these children are gathered should exercise a 
very important effect upon the nature of the education in a reform 
school. This, of course, should tend to prepare them for the position 
in life which they probably will occupy afterward, and which the 
influence of the reformatory should, if possible, prepare them to 
occupy honestly. 

First of all, a strict adherence to regular hours is the first step 
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toward counteracting the freedom from restraint which probably first 
landed them in trouble, as well as the tirst step toward serving to 
accustom them to the routine which is so necessary an element in the 
life of a successful laboring man, clerk or artisan. 

From the time they rise in the morning until they go to bed at 
night, everything should be done at regular times, be it manual labor, 
school, or play, until, gradually, being constantly occupied becomes 
almost as much a second nature to them as was unrestrained freedom 
before they came to the reformatory. 

The day's routine should include enough recreation in the open air 
to allow for the child's physical welfare and for the proper display and 
outpouring of animal spirits, so necessary a part of a normal child's 
composition, and the rest of the day — outside of recreation, mealtimes 
and the washroom — should be pretty evenly divided between the 
learning of a trade or useful occupation, for possible use afterward, 
and the school, which in many cases has hitherto been sadly neglected 
for the streets. 

The needs of a large institution in the lines of tailoring, shoe-mak- 
ing, printing, carpenter's work, cooking, etc., etc., and, for the girls, 
washing, sewing and mending, form an excellent nucleus for the ap- 
portionment of the children to the learning of useful trades; and for 
those who are left over other regular employment should be found, 
interesting in character and with a view to future usefulness. 

The most radical of these extra employments at the House of 
Refuge on Bandall's Island has been the erection of a large ship on the 
lawn in front of the building, built from the deck up with masts, sails 
and rigging, exactly like those of a regular ship; and every day a large 
class, under the direction of a skilled sailor, is taught the principles 
and practice of seamanship. The boys climb the rigging; furl and 
unfurl the sails; become familiar witli nautical terms and directions; 
and are fitted for beginning the duties of a sailor's life, so attractive, 
and in many cases so advisable, for boys of a roving disposition, or 
with improper home surroundings. 

The aim of the schools should be a careful grounding in the com- 
mon school branches — reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and the like. Especially should the children be taught proper 
forms of letter writing, the preparation of accounts, and all the little 
essentials of clearness and neatness, so necessary to satisfactory clerical 
work into which many of them may drift. 

Lectures upon civil government, hygiene, or topics of general 
interest, and a knowledge of the history of their own country, are also 
advisable ; but the end of the schools, in the majority of cases, should 
be a' careful grounding in the branches which will assist the children 
in the simple earning of an honest living. 

On general principles, more elaborate schooling is inadvisable, unless 
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in special cases, and with direct reference to assistance in skilled arti- 
^anship, or something of a similar nature. 

So, we have, as essential: 
A habit of industry; 
The regulation of hours ; 
The learning of a trade ; and 
A good grounding in the common school branches. 

And, in all of them, a proper regard must be had for discipline ! 
'Whatever rules have been formed for their conduct the children 
should be constrained to live up to and observe carefully, for every 
reason ; and especially to teach them that a proper regard must always 
be had for the laws of the community in which they live. 

But, essential as all of these matters are, and much improved as a 
ohild may be, and probably will be by them, a thing too often neg- 
lected, and of the greatest importance to my mind, is a personal influ- 
ence on the children, bom of real interest in them as individuals. 

The lack of supervision which has brought so many of them to the 
ireform school, has also resxQted in many cases in the elements of love 
and affection being shamefully neglected in their lives ; and the put- 
ting of those qualities into their lives is the best and most practical 
way of making them better children. 

Unfortunate is the institution which has for its controlling powers 
men and women who care nothing for the children themselves and 
who prefer strict order and discipline, based on fear of punishment, 
to justice and a proper regard for the child's self respect. 

I contend that the whole attitude of the powers of a reformatory 
should be that of encouragement, — to show the hoys what splendid 
yellows they can be, rather than what had fellows they are ! The endeavor 
should be to find out and develop what is good in a child, rather 
than 'to be constantly spying out for what is bad, and never should 
a child's self respect be unnecessarily trodden down. 

The whole attitude should be to treat the children as honorable 
children ; to believe their statements, unless forced to disbelieve 
them; and not, as I often have seen in different institutions, to regard 
them all on general principles as unworthy of belief unless their 
statements are proved. 

The natural tendency is for a boy or a man to want to be as good 
a fellow as you think him ; and showing him in your treatment of him 
the tremendous satisfaction of being respected and of being considered 
a trustworthy, honorable fellow will often give the necessary spur to 
those faculties so long dormant, and lead to the making of an honest 
man ; while distrust and lack of respect in the treatment of the same 
boy would perhaps lead to the making of a dishonest man by develop- 
ing the antagonism and rebellious spirit which such treatment ought 
to arouse in any fellow of naturally decent feeling. 
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Then, so far as possible, among your managers, your superinten- 
dents, your teachers and your employees, have men and women capable 
of feeling a real interest in the children themselves ; and to let that 
interest develop until every boy and girl in the institution feel that 
they have a real friend who cares, through affection for them, whether 
or not they turn out well. 

Let there be no child under your care who has not some friend to 
whom he knows his well-doing will give pleasure and his ill-doing 
will give pain. It will be an incentive which many of them never have 
known before, and which in most cases ought to develop their finest 
feelings. 

Of course, the children must feel that — just as with law-abiding^ 
citizens outside the institution — rules must be obeyed, and discipline 
must be preserved ; but let that discipline be administered under a 
direction which places justice at the head ; which is willing, in the 
interest of justice and truth, to acknowledge and make reparation for 
an error known, and which is ever tempered with a loving interest 
in the children themselves, that circumstances often have denied ta 
them before, and which I believe to be the most important of all the 
elements which shall make of them good, honest, self-respecting men 
and women. 



INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN REFORMATORIES. 

By Professor T. H. Bbiogs, 

Superintendent, Menial and Manual Training, State Industrial School, Rochester, 

It should be noted at the outset that this institution is a reform 
school with industrial, common school and military departments. 
Children between the ages of twelve and sixteen are received upon 
commitment by magistrates having competent jurisdiction. 

This paper proposes to discuss industrial training as it is carried 
on in the State Industrial School. The range of industries represented 
in the schools is sufficiently large to meet the varied mental and 
physical characteristics of the inmates; it is therefore possible to prac- 
tically offer to each boy his choice of a trade. 

In wood- working we have schools of carpentry, wood-turning and 
pattern-making and wood-carving. The schools for the instruction in 
iron- working are blacksmithing, machine construction and design, and 
foundry practice. We have also steam and gas fitting, electrical con- 
struction and repair, including the actual operation of an electric 
plant, and the care and firing of steam boilers. Other schools repre^ 
sented are clay modeling, baking, painting, decorating, etc. , printing, 
bricklaying and plastering, shoe-making, tailoring, gardening, flori- 
culture and laundry work. 
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In each of these shops we have an instructor who is a skilled work- 
man in the trade he is to teach, one who can perform a piece of work 
himself, which shall be a model. 

A boy coming to the institution is at first set to some of the vari- 
rous household employments, such as care of dormitories, dining-rooms 
or playgrounds, in the kitchen to assist about the cooking, or at repair- 
ing shirts and stockings. He is thus employed until his military 
attainments entitle him to promotion to a company, when he is certified 
for assignment to a trade school. He has been in the institution suffi- 
ciently long for the officers to become acquainted with him and dis- 
cover his predelictions. The boy himself in conversation with his 
mates has learned about the different trade schools and has a fairly 
definite idea of what he desires to do. As far as practicable the boy's 
wishes in the matter of learning a trade are respected. If he have no 
decided preference, he is placed at the work deemed best suited to his 
capacity. Once assigned to a trade school, he remains there during 
his' stay in the institution, unless there are very strong grounds for 
his transfer. 

It should also be stated at this point that the work of the common 
schools is made to supplement as far as practicable the instr action 
given in the technological schools. Mechanical drawing is taught in 
all grades, so that a boy becomes accustomed to making and interpret- 
ing working drawings before he has begun work in the trade schools. 
Preehand drawing, so essential to the skilled workman, is also taught 
in all grades. Instruction is also given in that portion of geometry, 
the practical side, which has so largely to do with the work of the 
mechanic. The work in arithmetic deals largely with problems which 
confront the skilled workman. At the same time the shopwork reacts 
upon the schoolroom, for the boy, being required to do work in the 
shop involving principles which he studies in school, sees at once the 
necessity for learning the lessons given him, and, feeling such need, he 
progresses much more rapidly than he otherwise would. 

The instruction in the shops is wholly individual, class work is not 
attempted, boys are constantly being received and discharged, a con- 
dition that renders class work impossible. In this respect our tech- 
nical schools differ from others. 

In the carpenter shop the course of instruction consists of a series 
of blue-print working drawings which begin with the use of the gauge, 
tri-square and saw, and increases in difficulty and in the number of 
tools involved until the boy has had practice in all the phases of his 
trade with which he will come in contact in actual experience. 

As rapidly as the boy gains skill he is called upon to put it in prac- 
tical operation in the making of the varied and numerous articles re- 
quired about the grounds and buildings. It is essential to a clear under- 
standing of the conditions to state that we have an enclosure of 10 
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acres, largely covered with buildings, included within which are 
nearly 12 acres of flooring. This necessitates a large amount of car- 
penter work. Our methods at this point diverge widely from the 
Manual Training School methods. Our experience has shown that 
the educational value per se is just as great when the object which the 
boy has made is put to some practical use as when it is hung upon 
the showboard or used for kindling wood. The dovetailing that a 
boy is required to do in making a drawer has quite as much mental 
discipline in it as though he made a dovetail from two pieces of board 
which he was immediately thereafter to throw away; but, in addition to 
the educational value of the drawer, dovetailing is the added interest 
in the work, because of the use to which it is to be put. To be sure, 
this method results in the loss of some material, as the work may not be 
done the first time in a sufficiently workmanlike way, which necessi- 
tates its being done a second time; but the more rapid progress made 
by the pupils more than compensates for the loss of material. 

In the wood-turning and pattern shop the same general plan is pur- 
sued. As soon as a boy is sufficiently advanced to make a pattern, a 
working drawing is placed before him and a pattern required. If he 
neglects to allow for shrinkage, the casting is too small. If he fails to 
provide proper draught, his pattern will not draw from the mould. In 
either case another effort is necessary. Soon he is required to make 
his own working drawings, from skeletons furnished or dimensions 
given. All the machinery used in the institution is made, just as far as 
possible, in the shops, and the patterns for the castings for these ma- 
chines are made by the boys of the pattern shop. 

In the wood-carving shop, drawings and clay models are required 
to precede the carving. 

In our blacksmithing shop, boys first act as helpers, then are put 
on a fire, being taught how to build, care for and clean a fire, forge, 
upset, and weld iron, temper steel, forge tools, polish and finish. 

In the machine shop the materials on which he works are castings 
from the foundry, or iron or steel which is to be used in the construc- 
tion of machinery. He is taught to chip and file, to use the lathe, 
drill press, shaper, planer, milling machine and emery grinder, to forge 
and temper tools for the machines mentioned. 

In the foundry he learns how to temper the sand, prepare moulds 
and cores, to charge the cupola, and take off a heat. The patterns used 
are those prepared by the pattern shop. The castings are all used 
for the various purposes of the institution. 

In the clay-modeling shop the boy is allowed to follow his own 
ideas to a great degree, the only condition being that whatever he 
undertakes he shall work at systematically and bring it to a reasonable 
degree of completeness. 

The school of painting, decorating, etc., gives instruction in the 
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Art of mural decoration, painting on wood, brick, plaster and iron, 
kalsomining, graining and wood-finishing. The work in decorating is 
all done free hand. A large amount of work is done about the build- 
ings by the boys employed in this shop. 

The girls are taught dressmaking, plain sewing, household econ- 
omy, hygiene and home nursing and cooking. The work in cooking 
includes the properties of foods, the proportions of different kinds of 
foods required for the proper nourishment of the body, and the proper 
Belection, preparation and serving of foods. 

This brief outline of the work of some of the shops will serve to 
^ve a general notion of the methods employed in them all. 

Having thus given an idea of the work itself, let us consider the 
industrial training as an educational element. 

The average girl or boy sent to a reformatory is weak physically, 
intellectually and morally. Systematic exercise, intelligently directed, 
aids in overcoming these weaknesses. 

The intellect, having a powerful influence over both the physical 
and moral, is the first and most important element to arouse. Delin- 
quent children lack continuity, without which there can be no indus- 
try, no settled purpose, no character. To overcome this, there must 
be something of sufficient interest placed before the child that he will, 
•without conscious effort, give his attention to. Once given, the 
teacher, wisely directing, will hold it to the work in hand, and thus 
lead to the development of mental strength. 

There are boys in the State Industrial School at the present time 
whose interest we could not arouse in the common schools. Some were 
naturally so weak mentally that, after weeks of conscientious work on 
the part of the teacher, they were not able to repeat from memory a 
four-verse stanza of a poem for children. Others would not apply 
themselves sufficiently long to learn anything. Some of these boys 
were placed in the clay-modeling and wood-carving shop. The boys 
who had been regarded as almost idiots soon began to show improve- 
ment. The boys who had been especially troublesome elsewhere, in 
the clay work ceased to be annoying. When a boy begins work with 
<5lay he seems to feel himself in the unity of things, and he becomes 
happy accordingly; and as he sees the formless clay take shape beneath 
hia touch a sense of power is born within him which arouses and 
quickens him. The boy who modeled the horse from which the cast was 
taken which is shown in our World's Fair Exhibit was considered a dull 
boy until work in the line of modeling developed the talent within him. 
Another boy whom I have in mind was a cruel, cunning, vicious 
specimen of humanity ; apparently nothing could get hold of him. A 
few days since, in the wood-working shop, where he is employed, he 
requested me to look at a moulding-board which he had made. The old 
apirifc seemed to be gone as he showed me the result of his handiwork; 
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unconsciously he had found the secret of power. Another boy in 
same shop was regarded as very weak-minded, little more than 
idiot. He cotQd not hold his attention to one thing for any appi 
able length of time. He was the victim of self-abuse. His body j> 
took of the general characteristics of his mind. Gradually ho has 
gaining in his shop-work, his eye has taken new brightness, and 
face has cleared. In the shop he gives excellent attention to 
instruction given him and is showing growth in the use of tools. l^Iis 
school-work shows the effect of the shop-training. 

One boy was a persistent offender in shop and school. Nothing^ 
seemed to reach him permanently. When decorating was introduced 
as an addition to the course of instruction in the paint shop, wh.ere 
this boy was employed, he expressed a desire to do the decorative 
work, and his wish was gratified. His first effort showed his ability, 
and a new manhood asserted itself within him. These are the examplea 
of the effects of industrial training intellectually on the most unsatu- 
factory individuals with whom we have to do. The benefits are more 
marked in the case of those who have less to contend with. 

These are specific examples. Now, permit me to generalize. The 
child delights to do, and to do with the tangible. Having accomplished 
one thing, he desires something more difficult to overcome. This is 
Nature's way of giving strength ; the industrial training fumishes I 
the means with which Nature may do her work. With an inborn liking 
for tools, the boy has no sooner done one thing than a more difficult 
one is furnished him ; this in turn to be followed by one more com- 
plex, each one involving the use of some tool or principle that the pre- 
ceding one did not. The child's interest is thus constantly challenged, 
his attention held unconsciously, and control over the mental current 
is gradually gained. As he progresses in his work, his reasoning 
powers are called into active use by the various requirements of the 
shop, the other mental faculties, also, are called into play to a greater 
or less degree, and the result is mental strength and quickness, instead 
of weakness and inertness. 

But we pass to industrial training as an element in moral growth. 
The great failing of children of this class is untruthfulness. Their 
other moral infirmities seem to spring from this source. Now, every 
time you require exactness on the part of the child you are helping 
him to correct moral growth. He puts his ideas into clay, iron, 
wood, stone, brick and mortar, a garment, or whatever the case may 
be. The instructor has the child's idea in a tangible form before him. 
He can thus note the points in which they are not truthful. Constant' 
effort 6n the part of the instructor must result in a habit of exactness 
on the part of the boy, the result being that from habit he feels the 
truth, thinks the truth, tells the truth, and moral uplifting results. 
Furthermore, the employments and connected subjects have given the. 
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^^^ Cibundant wholesome food for thought. He no longer feeds upon 

P^^^ncts of an impure imagination, but upon the products of a healthy, 

s«iiroiig perception, memory and reason. In the gospel, when the 

^^^^xtibers were swept and garnished, the devils came back because there 

^^f e no angels there. So, if you are to reform a human soul, you 

^tist not only eradicate the old, unwholesome thoughts and desires, 

'^'Ut you must implant the good, the true and the noble in their stead. 

As a means of employment for the inmates of reformatories, in- 
^tistrial training is superior to anything else. It is neither practicable 
^or desirable to keep such inmates at study all the time. Too much 
Recreation defeats rather than aids reformation, as it tends to empha- 
size the inmate's natural habit of idleness. Contract labor, or labor 
'the product of which is put upon the market, also defeats the object 
^or which reformatories are established, because these systems put the 
stress not on how, but on how much. To be profitable, each inmate 
inust learn to do one thing, and do that only. This he learns to do 
quickly, and thereafter it possesses no interest for him. There is 
nothing to cause mental or moral growth, while with the industrial 
training, as already shown, there is a constant introduction of new 
ideas calling for increased knowledge and skill on the part of the in- 
mate, resulting in continued mental and moral growth. 

liastly, as a means of gaining an honest livelihood, when the in- 
mate is discharged from custody. 

No one in this audience need be told that unskilled labor is to-day 
a drug upon the market; that the great mass of unemployed are 
common laborers. It is equally well known that it is almost impos- 
sible for a boy to secure a trade apprenticeship in any of the large 
shops of this country. If, then, the doors of the reformatory open 
to the boy, sending him out into the world without the skill to take 
his place as a craftsman, handicapped as he is by the fact that he has 
l>een an inmate of such an institution, then such a reformatory has 
come far short of its mission. 

Of course, in the present state of public opinion, it is not possible 
to retain children sufficiently long in a reformatory to teach them a 
trade complete; but they may be given such a thorough grounding in 
its fundamental principles as will enable them to secure profitable 
-employment. 

In the years that are coming, when public sentiment shall have be- 
come aroused to a sense of the duty that is owed to the unfortunate 
of God's creatures, children will not be allowed to run at will into vice 
and crime, thereby making their commitment to a reformatory neces- 
sary; but before they have learned the sins and shame of the noisome 
tenement, the alley and the gutter, loving hearts, aided by liberal 
liands, will have gathered them into the kindergarten from which they 
ifill enter the trade school, to receive a training for lives of industry 
and self-respect. 
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THE PLACING OUT OF JUVENILE 

OFFENDERS. 

By Mr. Elisha M. Carpenter, 

Superintendent y New York Juvenile Asylum. 

In 1855, thirty-nine years ago, the New York Juvenile Asylum 
established an agency in Illinois for apprenticing juvenile offenders 
and homeless children to the farmers of that State. During that year 
100 children were placed out by the Asylum, and during the past 
thirty-nine years 5,456 children have been placed out among the best 
farmers of Illinois, an average of 139 each year. 

The writer of this paper has been in charge of the New York Juve- 
nile Asylum as its Greneral Superintendent for the past twenty-three 
years, during which period 3,053 children have been placed in homes. 
In this paper is presented very briefly the knowledge and experience 
thus acquired, including eleven years' previous experience in a similar 
institution. 

Three questions arise: 

Firsf. — When to place out juvenile offenders ? 

Second, — Where to do it ? 

Third. — How to do it ? After which, a fourth question arises, What 
results ? 

These questions cannot be properly answered without first askings 
Who are juvenile offenders ? 

To answer this latter question, we go back to family life. The duty 
of parents is to care and provide for their children and to train them 
to right habits and a right life. This requires their combined influence 
and efforts. When children are deprived of these combined efforts by 
reason of death, separation, intemperance, insanity or other cause, the 
way is open for them to take the first wrong step. 

When left to the care of one parent only, and the time of that parent 
is devoted to daily labor for the support of the family, the child is 
practically left to himself and is in great danger of acquiring the habit 
of untruthfulness, which is a child's method of self-defence when 
. accused of mischief and his fears are awakened. This habit is closely 
followed by profanity, dishonesty, and downright disobedience, and 
having acquired these habits, the children are now known as ** Juvenile 
Offenders. " 

We now ask, first, what shall be done with these children ? Shall 
they be removed at once from their homes, if they have any, or from 
their vagrant street life, to homes in the country ? Certainly not, for 
any one acquainted with such children and their habits knows full 
well that a change of place is not followed by a change of habits. 
And no family will tolerate children with such habits. It is just here 
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tbat people not acquainted with such children labor under a grave 
mistake. They think the half-starved children that roam the streets 
by day, committing all sorts of depredations and sleep in boxes, wagons 
or under stairways at night, mourn over this wretched condition and 
long for the comforts of a home. Nothing is farther from the truth. 
They enjoy that kind of a wild life, and, if removed from it, seek to 
return to it, just as wild animals when captured strive to regain the 
freedom of their native wilds. 

Before such children can be placed out in families, with any 
reasonable prospect that they will remain there and do well, they must 
first be prepared for such homes by a course of training and discipline 
nnder proper restraint. They must undergo to some extent a change 
in their ideas, tastes and habits. To effect such a change is the 
object of a reformatory institution. Time is required, for it is a 
matter of growth and development under right instructions and in- 
fluences. A brief period of a few months will not suffice. Observa- 
tion and experience have convinced me that a period of about two 
years is requisite to eflfect a change and growth in the right direction. 
The asylum apprenticing agent states that the children who have spent 
two years in the asylum do much better than those who have remained 
in the institution but a vear or so. 

Having prepared juvenile offenders, so far as possible, for family 
life, we come to the second question. Where to place them out ? 

To answer this question, two things must be borne in mind. Children 
aooustomed to street life are more or less inclined to return to it, oven 
after a course of training, though they may not continue to follow it. 

Second, parents and relatives in very moderate circumstances are 
strongly inclined to avail themselves of the assistance of children 
when they have become serviceable. Hence, children who are placed 
out in the vicinity of their former haunts are tempted to leave their 
new hom93 and return to them, or their parents or relatives are dis- 
posed to induce them to return and live with them. 

It was doubtless these considerations that led the directors of the 
Juvenile Asylum at the outset to select the State of Illinois as the 
place for establishing their apprenticing agency, it being one of the 
best agricultural States, populated by thrifty people, and the distance 
from New York being sufficient to prevent the return of children dur- 
ing the period of their apprenticeship. 
The third question : 

We are now prepared to consider the method of placing them out — 
procuring homes for them. As this is a matter involving time, trouble 
and expense, different methods will suggest themselves according to 
circumstances. I will state the method usually pursued by our ap- 
prenticing agent. Having selected the most central point in any given 
eonnty, usually the county seat, he advertises for three weeks in the 
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principal papers of the county, and by means of hand-bills distributed 
through the county, that a company of children from the New York 
Juvenile Asylum will arrive at the place named, on the day named, 
and will stop at the hotel named. The notice states that ''homes are 
wanted for these children with farmers, where they will receive kind 
treatment and enjoy fair advantages. They have been in the Asylum 
from one to two years and have received instruction preparatory to a 
term of apprenticeship. They may be taken at first upon trial for 
four weeks, and afterward, if all parties are satisfied, under indentures, 
girls until eighteen, boys until twenty-one, years of age. The inden- 
ture provides for four months' schooling each year, until the child has 
advanced through compound interest, and at the expiration of the 
term of apprenticeship, two new suits of clothes and the payment to 
the girls of $50, and to the boys of $150. All expenses of transporta- 
tion will be assumed by the Asylum and the children will be placed on 
trial and indentured free of charge. Those who desire to take children 
on trial are requested to meet them at the hotel at the time above 
specified.'* 

The result usually is, that at the time and place specified a large 
number of people will be assembled to see the children ; some from 
curiosity and others for the purpose of obtaining children. Among 
the latter will be found well-to-do farmers and their wives, whose 
children have grown up and left home, and, feeling lonesome, they de- 
sire a child for companionship and for such services as parents require 
of their own children, at the same time taking an interest in the child's 
welfare, very often ready to do for the child in education and other- 
wise far more than required by the indenture. For like reasons, 
young farmers and families that have never been blessed with children, 
desire them. Oftentimes a family having boys only will desire a girl, 
or, having girls only, will desire a boy. Again, there will be poor peo- 
ple seeking cheap help. Against the latter our agent carefully dis- 
criminates. 

The agent is prepared with printed blanks on which is entered the 
name of the child applied for, the name of the applicant, his residence, 
post-office address, railway station, financial condition (size of farm 
and whether owned or rented, etc., etc.), number of children and ages, 
distance from church and day school, church membership, etc. 

In permitting an applicant to take a child on trial, the agent first 
satisfies himself from the appearance of the applicant and from con- 
versation with him, that he would be a desirable person to take a 
child. He then seeks information about him from written recom- 
mendations, or through the hotel proprietor, postmaster, minister or 
other persons who are usually present to render such assistance. 

At the close of the trial period of four weeks, and in some cases a 
longer period according to circumstances, he meets the applicant and 
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'cbild by appointment, and if they are mutually satisfied and no un- 
favorable information has been obtained during the trial period, in- 
dentures are executed according to the terms in the notice published 
at first. 

If at the close of the trial period, the applicant or the child is not 
satisfied, the child is replaced on trial with another family. Some- 
times a child is replaced several times. In one instance a girl 
was replaced eleven times before a family was found who understood 
lier case and was able to manage her successfully. It is not strange 
that two or three trials should often be made before the applicant or 
child should become suited. The child may think the family at fault, 
until two or three trials lead him to discover that he is the one at 
fstult, and to make an effort to mend his ways. 

BesuUs — The course of training begun in the institution is com- 
pleted in the family. The seed is sown, but years often elapse 
l)efore the time of harvest. Not infrequently a boy will leave his 
place and find another where he will remain contented. Now and then 
a boy will find his way back to New York expecting to find the city 
Hfe about the streets as attractive as ever, not knowing the disap- 
pointment that awaits him because his asylum training and country 
life have lifted him to a higher plane. 

Some years ago a boy who had spent two years in the asylum and 
a year out West, returned to New York, and after a few weeks applied 
to the Asylum to return him West. On inquiry it appeared that he 
tried boot-blacking and paper selling, thinking to enjoy it as formerly, 
l)ut he discovered that his tastes and manner of life had changed. He 
•was returned to the West where he remained satisfied. 

It would be very difficult, if not impossible, to state the exact per- 
•centage of juvenile offenders who have been restored to a right life by 
placing them in country homes in Illinois after a course of training in 
the Juvenile Asylum. One reason has already been alluded to. The 
process of complete juvenile reformation, in very many instances, 
covers a period of many years. Such children are not reformed by 
promises or by resolutions, or by a few months of good conduct. It 
is a matter of growth, of which children are often as unconscious as 
they are of the growth of their bodies of which they gain a knowledge 
by comparison from time to time. It is first the bud; then the ear; 
then the full corn on the ear. The instance given above affords a good 
illustration. Nevertheless we feel assured that a very large percent- 
age of such children are finally reclaimed, judging from the great 
mass of information obtained by our agent and his assistants, by the 
numerous letters constantly received at the Asylum from the children, 
from the children themselves who are constantly returning to New 
York for a visit, usually after the term of indenture expires, and 
through whom we receive much information respecting those who 
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iave lived in the neighborhood with them or with whom they have 
met from time to time. 

The names of lawyers, physicians, ministers, school teachers and 
prosperous farmers, now scattered throughout Illinois and other 
western States, and not a few who have returned to the City of New 
York, would fill volumes. We are constantly meeting with glad sur- 
prises in this direction. 



Discussion : Miss C. H. Pemberton, 
Assistard Superintendent, Children's Aid Society of Pennsylvania. 

When the Children's Aid Society of Pennsylvania started a few yearer 
ago to take charge of the so-called criminal and delinquent children 
of police stations and courts, it was said that to place such children 
directly in families was an exceedingly hazardous experiment. These 
children had hitherto been held up to the public as something little 
short of monsters. They were the victims of hereditary influences, the 
offspring of degraded criminals, the outcasts of society, and only stone 
walls could hold in check the unnatural depravity of their instincts^ 
so we were told. 

The Children's Aid Society examined carefully the antecedents and 
home surroundings of every child brought to it as incorrigible and 
criminal, and was much surprised and deeply impressed by the fact 
that nearly every case was traceable to neglect or lack of parental 
oversight. 

It seemed to us that we were announcing a great discovery when we 
published our statistics on this subject, and demonstrated that such 
children were not necessarily depraved by instinct, and different from 
other children. They were only more unfortunate, in the respect that 
they were the victims of circumstances and had been neglected. It 
seemed to us as if that part of the charitable public which loves to 
take care of little children gave a great sigh of relief when it was made 
known that they need no longer look upon a great multitude of little 
children as incipient monsters. They could regard them still as chil- 
dren, making allowance only for the fact that they had been neglected. 
There was no such thing, we boldly declared, as an ** incorrigible 
child." It was not that the child could not be corrected of his faults. 
It was only that he had not been thus corrected. It was thus that he had 
come to be called "incorrigible," and it was bad English according te 
Webster, to call him by that name, as well as bad morals, bad politics 
and bad Christianity. Thus did we justify our bold experiment of 
putting little pickpockets and thieves directly into country families 
to board, to be educated, and to be taken care of. It needed very 
little argument on our part to prove that if the chUd was merely suf- 
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f ering from want of care, the sooner yon tnmed aronnd and began to 
take care of him, the better for all concerned. 

Yon may judge, therefore, of my surprise on listening to the paper . 
jnst read and hearing the same arguments that we had so courageously 
advanced as good reasons for not putting young children into a re- 
formatory, now brought forward as the very reasons why they should 
be put into a reformatory. Mr. Carpenter states very clearly that lack 
of care is the chief cause of juvenile delinquency, and argues that, having 
acquired the habits engendered by neglect, the only alternative is the 
reformatory. 

The question of placing any kind of child directly in a family is a 
question of practicability. Mr. Carpenter asserts that no family can 
be found willing to receive a juvenile oflfender untU he is supposed to 
be reformed. The Children's Aid Society of Pennsylvania asserts that 
the juvenile offender is not so much in need of reform as he is of care, 
and that no child is a proper subject for reform if it is possible to 
meet his needs by taking care of him. We have found it entirely possi- 
ble to take care of the juvenile offender, and it is an easy task to find 
a very large number of good persons in rural communities ready to 
assist in taking care of him, provided we are willing to share with 
them the burden of his support and the responsibility of his future. 
This is just what we are doing constantly, and we speak from much 
experience. 

I am not at all surprised that Mr. Carpenter is • unable to persuade 
the Illinois farmer that it is to his interest to take charge of a small 
delinquent during his entire minority. Naturally he would rather 
wait a few years until the delinquent has grown older and stronger, 
and the responsibility would seem to have grown less. But the 
Children's Aid Society of Pennsylvania would not make such an un- 
reasonable proposition to a farmer. A one- side i'bargain is a poor ex- 
periment in any business transaction, and it is extraordinary that 
philanthropists have been so long finding it out. 

The care and education of a child, and especially a neglected child, 
are worth paying for in dollars and cents, and as well worth it out of an 
institution as in an institution, and if paid for out of an institution 
you have the advantage of killing two birds with one stone. While 
yon are purchasing month by month the care and education of the child 
you are also giving opportunity for the growth of bonds which are 
stronger than indenture papers — the bonds of affection and mutual 
interest, and when the business of dollars and cents comes to an end 
yon may find something left which is more powerful to restrain than the 
highest stone wall that was ever built around a group of unfortunate 
ohildren. 
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THE PLACING OUT OF JUVENILE 

OFFENDERS. 

By Db. a. Jacobi, 

Member Committee on Children^ State Charities Aid Association, 

The honor of the request to contribute to the discussion of Mr. 
Carpenter's paper I accepted without hesitation, even with eagerness. 
I thought I could render a public service by pleading the placing out 
of children in contradistinction to their institutionizing. Not being 
aware of the results obtained by the institution (and probably others) 
superintended by Mr. Carpenter, the lecturer of this morning, I sup- 
posed I had still to deal with conditions and practices fought by me 
nearly a generation ago. At that time I could prove that almost every 
baby confided to a certain public institution and remaining therein 
but a few months had died, and I claimed that placing out was the only 
method of saving life and complying with the just demands of civiliza- 
tion. 

From Mr. Carpenter's paper, which deals with older children, I 
learn that the practice of placing out juvenile offenders has been 
<5arried out since 1855 ; that altogether 3,053 children have been 
thus disposed of, and that the results of that practice have been 
almost universally good. The principles and the methods of their 
realization have been detailed in a few pages of the pamphlet which 
bears the title, ** General Information Respecting the New York Juve- 
nile Asylum. '* To it I have the honor of referring you. The best feat- 
ure of its teachings is this : that the children are not treated, as far as 
possible, according to iron-clad rules. Account is taken of their indi- 
vidualities. Even the regulation that a child must remain in the Juve- 
nile Asylum two years before being placed out, in order to purify him 
of the spots and crookedness of his existence, is often modified. Even 
the methods of placing out those who do not return to their homes in 
New York are variable. Those who are so placed out are one-fourth 
part of all who have been admitted. 

Comparing the reports and papers contained in the fourth volume 
of the ** Transactions of the Seventh International Congress of Hygi- 
ene and Demography," held at London in 1891, I find that the system 
followed in Great Britain with regard to truants and juvenile offenders 
of all kinds is not at all like that described by Mr. Carpenter. It is 
ior that reason that the results can hardly be the same, though the 
same end be aimed at. In 1891 they had in England 19 truant schools, 
and 55 reform and 141 industrial schools. The former had 3,276 
inmates in 1859, and 5,854 in 1890; the latter, 2,462 in 1866, and 22,735 
in 1890. The truant schools received their inmates for a period of 
from a few weeks to the end of the sixteenth year. They were some- 
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times discharged; when relapses were reported, the parents were given 
reminders. When thev proved ineffective the children were taken 
away to an industrial school. The proper attachment to it was en- 
forced in the beginning by a few days of solitary confinement ; in 1891 
■we were told that the London School Board was ** now opposed" to 
this procedure. The reform schools had always a prison system, and 
left a stigma for life on the inmates, who were old and young, good 
and bad, in a chaotic mixture. I was present when the statement was 
made that these schools were rather a success, but at present on the 
decline. We were not told the nature of the success. 

The placing out they speak of, in connection with these schools, 
means apprenticeship after the school period. Places were always 
obtained for the boys, 90 per cent, of whom were said to have got on 
well. It is to be remembered, however, that weakly and deformed 
children are excluded from the schools ; as no disposition is made of 
them, there can be no doubt that there are but two classes of public 
institutions in which these deformed waifs will turn up — viz. , hosx)itals 
and prisons, or both. 

The discord produced in the soul of the hearer was lulled only by 
a remark of Miss Davenport Hill (page 174), who said that ''many 
children sent to an industrial school need only healthy family life to 
turn them into well-behaved boys and girls." 

The importance of institutions for juvenile delinquents of all classes 
cannot be overestimated. Even such as leave much to be desired are 
better than none. The starving, dirty, loafing and criminal boy is 
better off with a regular meal, a good scrubbing, industry and watch- 
ing. Under the proper supervision he can be made to learn order, 
cleanliness and the elements. Some may succeed in attaining that in 
a short time ; but certainly those really vicious, having become so by 
heredity, by acquired physical and psychical defects or diseases, and 
by the bad examples of the street or home, require strict watching 
through many years. Indeed, there are creatures so abnormal that 
they are, and always will be, a constant danger to society ; the time 
will come when society will, before harm is done by the irrepressible 
criminal instinct, take charge of such forever, in the interest as well of 
society as of the faulty individual. This class of inmates Victor Des- 
guin wishes to gather in agricultural colonies. There can be no 
doubt in my mind that, if ever there be a possibility of reclaiming 
this class of delinquents, no placing out in families only, but strict 
supervision in an institution of some kind or other is demanded. 
In every case, however, there are great difficulties. I believe that 
great superintendents are as scarce as great rulers of nations. A 
superintendent — as also some of his aids — must be a healthy man in 
body and soul, active, fii*m, patient and self-sacrificing. That is why 
the experience of a single institution is not conclusive. For while 
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the principles laid down may be the same for all of them, their realiza- 
tion depends on a single man, who may be either ideally competent 
or fail in his purposes altogether. For be he ever so competent per- 
sonally, his results depend to the greatest extent on his help. Sub- 
ordinates are liable to be the reverse of angels. Whoever, for in- 
stance, has but watched the promenades of orphan schools and similar 
institutions, the children perhaps well clad, walking in exemplary 
order, and attended by adults, mostly females, must have occasionally 
noticed, as I have, the frequent outbursts of brutal anger and tyran- 
nical tirades, not couched in choice words, which are more hissed than 
spoken. All of the children suffer from them ; some are trained to be 
cowards, some hypocrites, some rebels. 

In institutions of the kind with inmates ranging from seven years 
upward, the danger to health or life — which is unavoidable where in- 
fants of tender ages are accumulated — does not exist. Most of the 
diseases of childhood have been endured or passed by, and the mor- 
tality of that age is but trifling. During the first six years of life 
mortality is so great that one-half of all the deaths occur during that 
period. Of 100 deaths in New York City, 29.63 take place in the first 
year, 10.03 in the second, 4.37 in the third, 2.40 in the fourth, 1.64 in 
the fifth, and 3.20 in the sixth — ^that is, 51.28 in the first six years. 
The period from the sixth to the eleventh year furnishes but 1.5 per 
cent, of all the deaths. Thus there is comparative safety as far as life 
and limb are concerned. 

But there are drawbacks which have npt escaped the attention of 
psychologists and wise disciplinarians. After the influences of street 
and previous home have been overcome, there is the danger of the 
uniformity of the impressions which must needs dwarf individual de- 
velopment. The number of inmates is too large for individual training 
and teaching ; the mental and emotional last is apt to be the same for 
all. It may happen that the same uniform character is developed in 
all ; if it be not genuine, it may be but varnish, or, in many instances, 
engender dissimulation. 

The influence of the children, however, upon each other may 
prove a still more serious danger. If they be kept many years, you 
have them younger and older, weak and strong, vicious and good. 
They will learn from each other. Bad qualities are more contagious 
than good ones; indeed, those evil inclined have always a greater 
influence than those who are well disposed. The latter are more liable 
to submit to the aggressive boastfulness of those morally inferior. 
The contagion of vice is greater in all ages than that of virtue. The 
latter is more negative and unobtrusive. Bad examples, smutty 
words, loose habits — sexual degeneration being very common in large 
schools and institutions — create a bad atmosphere. There is a moral 
atmosphere, as there is a meteorological one. The influence of a bad 
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heart and bad habits is a x)sychical malaria from which everybody 
suffers who is within its reach, producing a general deterioration. 
Though there be no marked criminality, a moderate number of cases 
with slight moral ailments will spoil the average. A sick ward with 
a single typhoid case may not be endangered ; if you accumulate 
more oases the disease will spread. It is distribution and dissemination 
that give safety. Thus it is that the general health of a community 
is thoroughly vitiated by the aggregation of many instances of phy- 
sical or moral sickness, though the single cases be but mild. 

There is another consideration. The institutions are large edifices, 
no longer houses or shanties. They are big, comparatively luxurious, 
and equipped with much comfort. The meals are always ready at cer- 
tain hours, bathrooms are handy, the work is done, most of it, invisibly 
for most of the inmates. They are served even without their asking, 
and the necessaries of life are furnished without their raising a hand 
in co-operation. Even if they be called in to help under the rules of 
the place, everything is on a large scale and under a system of di\'ided 
labor, and makes them unfit and untrained to adapt themselves to 
other and smaller surroundings. If they be discharged after many 
years they ar-e but little prepared for the battle of life. Every devel- 
opment ought to be gradual; no transition must be sudden and abrupt. 

The records of the placing-out system, as carried out under the 
supervision of the Juvenile Asylum (and the Children's Aid Society, 
also) look more favorable and more encouraging. The placed-out 
children, after having been carefully trained a year or two and 
weaned of former impressions and habits, participate in the family 
life of the people they may live with. No stigma need cling to them; 
personal attachments are formed at home and abroad with children 
and adults of different ages and stations in life. If they remain they 
form part of the growing population. They are accustomed to think 
for themselves and attend to themselves; there are no halls and dormi- 
tories lighted with gas, no dining-rooms warmed from an invisible 
source below, no bathroom ready for them, exactly as for those better 
situated. They learn the difficulties of life and also the satisfaction of 
conquering them. In this way they grow up men and women of the 
people, to whom they belong as an integral part. Meanwhile it is 
expected that the institution from which they came will take note of 
their development; change their quarters, if they happen to be badly 
selected; look out for opportunities of school, church and trade in 
proper time; return those evil disposed to the mother institution for 
months or years; change residence, if the soil prove malarious; select 
the consumptive for emigration to a State with better climatic facili- 
ties; and may aid the pre-eminently gifted to embark in professional 
. studies. I imagine it has been so. If not, or not quite so, the influ- 
ence of conferences like yours ought to accelerate the realization of 
these postulates. 
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This looks almost ideal under the circumstances of the nineteenth 
centnry, and, practically, I am afraid, it does not always work to entire 
satisfaction. In the very Juvenile Asylum children are admitted 
either because of poverty and for a home, or for truancy, disobedience, 
vagrancy, stealing, etc. There is a mixture of causes for admission 
which cannot possibly lead to the desired results. From what little I 
could say in the few minutes allotted to me, it is clear to my mind that 
these several classes belong to different institutions and ought not to 
be placed in a position where the leaven of iniquity can work. The 
multiplication, not the diminution^ of institutions is a necessity; and in 
this, as in another point, I differ entirely from some of the opinions 
expressed during the course of your discussion. Very large institu- 
tions are always unwieldy and fail in reaching the individual. We 
require mani/ and smcdl institutions, if we must have them. K that 
end cannot be reached under the present way of managing institutions, 
which makes it an object to the trustees to gather in many hundred 
head-moneys, blindly furnished by the tax-paying community, the 
system must be changed. The dangers arising from institutionizing 
in general fall on the community at large. It is human society which 
suffers from the ailments, iniquities or incompetency of those who 
once were its wards, and is held responsible for their shortcomings 
through life. It is almost incomprehensible that the municipality 
and the State should furnish large funds to private persons, anxious 
to act as trustees, who may have plenty of sentiment and good-will, 
but need not have business competence and logic, to take irresponsible 
charge of the people's money and hundreds of children, the future citi- 
zens of the Republic. It is dangerous, however, to make such state- 
ments, or, perhaps, it was so. When, a generation ago, I directed the 
attention of those who were concerned to the fact that a so-called pri- 
vate institution to which I was attached received $11 a month for 
every inmate from the city, $103, 000 annually from the State, and $600 
only from private contributions, I was expelled. And here I am with the 
same heresy and the claim that the city and State are not only respon- 
sible for the funds required for the supporting, training and directing 
their neglected and refractory children, but owe it to themselves and 
to their own safety to see to it that they are compensated for their con- 
stant outlays by raising independent, self-supporting and fair-minded 
men and women. 

There is another point of difference between me and some of those 
who have expressed the opinion that the number of dependent children 
in charge of the city (I will add the State or society) is too large. I 
urge my point with much hesitation, as I have to dissent even from 
the lecturer on ** Dependent Children in New York," who appeared 
before you day before yesterday, and whose opinions I have learned ioT 
esteem very highly these many years of her searching, fearless and 
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'beneficent labors, both in private and pnblic capacities, in the service 
of nnhappy childhood. What I believe and urge is that the city takes 
care of too few children instead of too many. First of all, no statistic- 
ian can ever tell how many cases of waywardness, irregular habits and 
criminal propensities and wrong actions on the part of the children are 
to be laid at the door of the city. It is not long ago that nearly 2O5OOO 
children, more or less, found no place in the public schools. This 
very day there is no room for school children who seek admission. 
Thus much of what we complain of and what you try to remedy by 
other measures is an article of our own making. Secondly, we have 
a large class of people among our immigrant population who are 
unfit to raise their children so as to become valuable citizens. If many 
of them could be deprived of their offspring it would be a blessing, 
both for the latter and the community, of which they are some day to 
become members. Meanwhile they grow up in ignorance, and, con- 
secutively, vice. But that cannot be done under our laws. Still, 
many of the inmates of our institutions are just these neglected and 
unschooled children. Thirdly, those parents whose children have be- 
come intractable and perverse because of their own shortcomings or 
insufficiencies, are forever unfit to deserve being trusted with the 
bringing-up of their offspring, whom they will raise or allow to develop 
into criminals. They ought not to be trusted with the sacred office 
of raising the young. Unless the city or State take charge of them 
they will grow up enemies of the community. It is preposterous that 
no fault is ever found with the appropriations for police, penitenti- 
aries, State prisons, and electrical chairs, and for new courts of justice 
and their various officers, but there is a hue-and-cry over appropria- 
tions when required for preventing the dire necessity. The ounce of 
prevention is refused with obstinate clamor, the cost of the pound of 
doubtful cure is meekly submitted to. 

The children who at present crowd the dens and sidewalks, grow 
up without schooling, under the influence and control of illiterate, 
careless, criminal parents, and of the examples of their neglected, 
bratal, thieving, depraved neighbors, with soiled souls under their 
dirty skins and rags, hungry and therefore malicious, not to speak at 
all of those whose very system is physically predestined to moral de- 
ficiency and criminal tendency — they are those whom you have to meet 
somewhere, either in institutions, not to reform, but to form them, in 
places you pick out for them where they can be brought up awav from 
the din and mire of the large city, or, in future, at the voting places 
where they select your masters, or on the highways, or in the hospitals, 
the lunacy asylums, the prisons. Is that overdrawn? Or is it that 
this class must be, after alJ, looked upon as the benefactors of beuev- 
olfiut society? Is it not ludicrous and farcical, worthy of Mephisto- 
pbelian philosophy, that the liquor saloons, which aid in feediog vice 
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with all its appurtenances and dangers, furnish the bulk of the monej- 
you eagerly receive for your institutions? 

The city and State require sober, industrious and fairly informed 
citizens. The neglected population can become so only when taken by 
the hand early. The larger the number you save from the streets, dens, 
brutality and bad example, the better. Let your class of dependent 
children be as large as possible. It is large, and is growing. There 
will never be a stigma attached to those whom the community protects, 
to save them and itself at the same time. That is the problem, as it 
must be the programme, of the present and the future. By perform- 
ing this duty toward ourselves — call it humanitarian, politic, social- 
istic, what you please — and by accepting the watchword of socialism: 
love and solidarity, we shall, for we have to deal with multitudes, 
escape political deterioration and anarchy. 

Have we the means? We have ample funds for police and prisons, 
for Capitols, court houses and cathedrals, for speedways, docks and 
asphaltum; we can certainly, if we wish, build schooihouses for our 
children, and institutions for the indigent, and can afford to elaborate 
plans and raise the funds for the improvement of neglected childhood, 
not only in their interest, but that of the community and ourselves; 
indeed, a slight change of the verse of the New Testament covers it all: 
What you do unto the lowliest of them, you do unto yourselves. 



THE WORK OF THE BURNHAM INDUSTRIAL 

FARM. 

By a Membeb of the Board op Manaoebs. 

The aim of the founders of the institution is to reach a class of 
boys from eight to sixteen years of age, who, having developed marked 
criminal tendencies, have not yet joined the ranks of professional 
criminals. 

The Burnham Farm has been modeled partly after the French 
school at Mettray, and partly after the highly successful Rauhe Haus 
near Hamburg in Germany. 

The salient points of the system are work, drills and recreation that 
will ensure a sound body, technical instruction in some simple trade, 
and, most important of all, the fostering of the moral nature by care- 
ful and judicious treatment. The daily routine of study, work and 
recreation begins, except in winter, at 5 a. m. Almost the only re- 
minder of the reformatory is the frequency of the roll call. This is 
necessary because of the absence of all restraining bolts, bars, or walls. 

The boys are divided into three grades. Upon entering the insti- 
tution, they are placed in the third or "Inmate" grade. After 
six months, if not kept back by misconduct, they are advanced to the 
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second, or ** Cadet " grade. Six months later, under the same condi- 
tion, they are again advanced to the first, or *< Graduate" grade. 
They are advanced from grade to grade under a system of marking 
called the <<mill system," and copied from that in use at Mettray, 
France. Every boy, while an inmate of the institution, receives a 
salary of 10 mills a day, divided into 3 mills for his morals, 2 
for deportment, 3 for his education and work, 1 for the care of 
his body, and 1 for the care of his clothes. If these mills are for- 
feited by misconduct, he loses his grade accordingly. The cus- 
tody of a boy, during the entire period of his minority is trans- 
ferred to the trustees of the institution, but he does not often remain 
at the farm more than two or three years. When he reaches the 
{^nuLoate grade suitable employment is provided him, and he is re- 
leased on parole, although the farm still has control of him. He re- 
ports to the farm by letter, signed by both employer and parent or 
.guardian, the first of each month for six months, after which he re- 
ports every six months untU he is either discharged or arrives at his 
majority. 

The Method or Division. 

The method of dividing the boys is both the congregate and the 
^unily or cottage system. All graded ** Inmates " are members of the 
congregate family, and although they enjoy the common privileges of 
the institution, they have only the use of the public reading-rooms 
dormitory and dining-room, and are not sufficiently known to be trusted 
as mnoh as the more advanced boys. When a boy reaches the "Cadet " 
grade, he is placed in a family, which consists of not more than twelve 
boys. £ach family has assigned to it a comfortable house, with sit- 
ting-room, dormitory, etc. , and each boy of the family has access to it at 
all times except when he should be at work. He uses it, as far as pos- 
sible, as he would his own home. In charge of each of these families, 
there is a Worker who looks after the wants of the boys, generally 
assigned to work with him in his own department. The Worker be- 
comes thoroughly familiar with the individual peculiarities of each of 
his boys, and is thus able to exercise a constant and beneficial influence 
upon the entire group. The boys of a family are inclined to associate 
together, and to make ust^ of the cottage for home i)leasure, when 
they might otherwise be out and getting into mischief or trouble, and 
each boy has a certain pride in upholding the honor and dignity of 
his family. A boy remains in his family until he is discharged, unless 
aome very flagrant case of disorder demands his expulsion from it. 

The Industries and Educationaij FAcrLrriES. 

The industries of the institution are broom-making, printing, knit- 
tingy blacksmith, carpenter, paint, shoe and tailor shops, ofiice and 
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typewriting, farm, dairy and laundry work, besides which, some of the 
boys assist in the dining-room, library and dormitory work, in attend- 
ing to lamps, coal, wood, etc. , and in other household duties. 

A common-school education is all that is attempted thus far. For 
the purpose of study, the boys are divided into two classes, the junior 
and senior, the juniors going to school for about three hours in the 
morning, and the seniors for the same length of time in the afternoon. 
In the summer a vacation of two months from school work is given to 
both classes. 

There is a well-organized fire brigade. In two minutes from the 
sounding of an alarm the boys have their hose attached, ready for 
action. Sometimes an alarm is sounded early in the morning, long 
before the boys are awake. The whole number tumble out in night 
shirts and trousers ready for duty in almost as little time as so many 
trained firemen would take. 

Punishments. 

Boys are charged for careless breakage, all damage to clothing^ 
through carelessness, for destruction of articles belonging to the farm, 
and for all injury that is the result of willful mischief. When any dis- 
order occurs in a dormitory, or family, or any place where a group of 
boys are working together, and where the individual culprit cannot be 
known, all the boys are fined equally a sum in the aggregate equal to 
the value of the article damaged. 

Any boy running away from the institution loses his rank and all 
accumulated earnings of mills, but not necessarily his place in the 
family. When a graduate runs away, each graduate is fined 100 mills. 
This is regarded as a recognition of the shame and disgrace that has 
fallen upon the whole grade. In flagrant cases of insubordination, 
gross and continued profanity, persistent thieving and lying, and other 
outrageous misdemeanors, a complaint against the boy may be lodged 
at the office. Tale-bearing is, however, not encouraged. Any com- 
plaint must be signed by the person making it and by one witness to 
the acts complained of. A council is sometimes called by the Superin- 
tendent or his representative of all the officers, workers and boys of 
the institution. Before the council the complainant appears, together 
with the accused; evidence is taken; the boy has an opportunity to de- 
fend himself, and sentence is passed by a jury. The sentence is written 
upon a form provided for the purpose, and put upon file in the records 
of the institution. The chief punishment inflicted is complete isola- 
tion from the other boys. Boys can only be sentenced to the correction- 
room on a vote of the Council or the order of the Superintendent. All 
fines are subject to the approbation of the Superintendent before they 
can be definitely charged to the offender. 

By this just system of rewards and punishments, and by the con- 
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stant personal supervision of the workers, a boy is appealed to in a way 
most likely to brinp; out the p^ooil in him, and many a young rascal all 
bnt dead to moral influences and upon the steepest down-grade of 
crime has been converted by it into an honest lad. 

Ninety -two boys have been in the institution during the past year. 
Thirty-eight have been sent to situations or returned to their homes. 



THE WORK OF THE NEW YORK CATHOLIC 

PROTECTORY. 

By Mr. WniMAM J. Fanning, Secretary. 

In the year 1863, the Society for the Protection of Destitute Boman 
Oatholic Children in the City of New York was duly incorporated by 
an act of the Legislature of this State. The act provided that such 
corporation might take and receive into its care children between seven 
and fourteen years of age, who may be committed to the care of such 
corporation as idle, truant, vicious or homeless children by order of 
any magistrate in the City of New York, empowered by law to make 
committal of children for any such cause ; and further provided that 
said corporation shall have power to place the children in their care 
at suitable employments, and cause them to be instructed in suitable 
branches of useful knowledge, and shall have power at discretion to 
bind out the said children with their consent, as apprentices or serv- 
ants during their minority or for any less period to such persons and at 
such places, to learn such proper trades and employments, as shall be 
adjudged most conducive to the future benefit and advantage of such 
children. 

The work performed under this charter by the New York Catholic 
Protectory during the thirty-one years of its existence, in caring for 
delinquent children, cannot be described within the narrow limits of 
this paper. 

Those who feel sufficient 'interest in the subject to examine the 
annual reports of the institution, copies of which are laid before this 
conference, will find themselves well repaid for their trouble, as it has 
been the uniform policy of the officers and managers from the beginning 
to embody in these annual reports to the Legislature and the Common 
Council of the City of New York, the most minute details of the work 
accomplished. A oaroful i)erusal of these documents will show how, 
guided by the light of experience, the officers and teachers of this insti- 
iution have from time to time found it necessary to abandon certain 
preconceived notions or theories of how best to care for and promote 
the "weMaro of the wards of the State entrusted to their keeping. 
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I may here mention, by way of illustration, one notable instance : 

It was the belief of the founders of the Catholic Protectory, that one 
of the best means of securing the future safety and prosperity of the 
boys committed to their care was by teaching them a thorough knowl- 
edge of farming, so that when they should arrive at the proper age they 
might find steady employment in this healthful occupation, removed 
from the allurements and temptations of city life. They looked for- 
ward to sending forth a succession of well-trained boys to the rich and 
rapidly growing fields of the West. Accordingly, as soon as the finan- 
cial condition of the institution warranted the step, the managers pur-^ 
chased a farm of some 400 acres, situated in Sullivan County, in this 
State, and erected thereon suitable buildings to accommodate a large 
number of boys, who were there carefully instructed in the use of farming 
implements, and in everything pertaining to the business of farming. 
To the great disappointment of both managers and teachers it was soon 
demonstrated that boys born in a great city like New York could not 
be induced to give up its busy and ever-changing scenes for the 'quiet 
and uneventful life of a farm. Although everything was done to make 
their lives pleasant and agreeable, they would, nevertheless, seize the 
first opportunity to escape and return to their early haunts in the 
metropolis. Eventually, the enterprise proving impracticable, the 
farm was disposed of at a considerable loss to the institution. 

The lesson derived from this experiment was, that the only way to 
insure success on the part of these New York City boys, after their dis- 
charge from the institution, was to teach them some useful trade or 
occupation, at which they could secure employment in the city. In 
this latter field our efforts have met with signal success. 

We found that difficulties in securing positions for our boys 
appeared to grow less every year, a fact which we attribute to the 
more thorough education, both manual and mental, which our im- 
proved facilities enable us to impart. 

Experience has taught us that better results flow from placing the 
children in and about the City of New York than by sending them 
away for any considerable distance, as we are enabled to keep our- 
selves informed of their condition, and occasionally lend them a help- 
ing hand or cheer them with a word of encouragement. 

It has also been our experience that better results can be attained 
by keeping these children at the Protectory until their character is 
molded into ways of righteousness, and they have received a thorough 
scholastic and industrial education, than by delegating this function 
to others who may or may not perform it conscientiously. 

I am speaking now of those committed to our care as vicious or de- 
linquent children, as distinguished from those who are entrusted to us 
by parents and guardians, or committed to us for the minor offenses 
of truancy, etc. The former should remain in the institution long 
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enongh to nnclergo thorough and complete reformation before they 
are permitted to leave. It is better by far that the State should 
pay the per capifa allowed by law for two or even three years, and 
thereby secure that reformation which is almost invariably achieved 
in our institution, than, by prematurely discharging them, incur the 
risk of their relapsing into their x>revious vicious habits, and thus 
becoming a menace to society. Hence, the practice of placing out 
delinquent children is exceptional. Occasionally, however, when the 
parties' are well known to the officers of the institution, boys and 
girls of this class are bound out to respectable families. In all such 
cases, the rule is to visit these children four times a year, and to report 
their condition to the proper officers. 

The present system of industrial training in the male department 
includes stenography, typewriting, printing, electro-typing, machin- 
ery, shoe-making, chair-making, stocking-making, tailoring, black- 
smithing, wheelwright, carpentry, gardening, etc. ; and in the female 
department, refectory and laundry work, sewing in all its branches, 
glove-making, stenography and typewriting, the last two named 
branches having been added to our system within the past two years 
with most satisfactory results. The girls acquire the knowledge with 
wonderftd facility, and but little difficulty has been found in securing 
for them g^ood and lucrative situations. 

IXaruig the same period another new and useful feature has been 
added to the female department, namely, the cooking school, which 
was inaugurated under the immediate supervision of Miss Juliette 
Corson, one of the most eminent and able of American women in 
movements for improving American cooking, promoting domestic 
economy, and founding cooking schools. 

Miss Corson having imparted her methods to the Sisters in charge 
of the school, the latter have since conducted the classes with results 
which bid fair to make this one of the most useful and important 
branches of our industrial system for girls. Special care has been ob- 
served in establishing this school, to introduce the most approved 
appliances in the way of ranges and cooking utensils, and it is con- 
fidentlj hoped and believed that the Protectory will in the near future 
snpply a long-felt want in this community — that of thoroughly trained 
oooks. It is the intention that all the girls of the institution may se- 
cure at least an elementary instruction in cooking. It has been well 
and truly said that this is an art *^ which, either as an accomplishment 
or a liveKhood, is becoming in every woman, whether she be a queen, 
a citizen-wife, or an honest and respectable domestic. " 

The educational branches taught in the schools of each department 
are oateohism and Christian doctrine, reading, writing, spelling, arith- 
znetic, penmanship, grammar, history, geography, free-hand drawing, 
hneaa drawing and music. 
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The guiding principle which prevails throughout the entire institu- 
tion is, constant occupation for every inmate whether young or old. 
The time is about equally divided between educational and indus- 
trial pursuits, with reasonable time for recreation, care being taken 
that no task shall be so protracted as to become irksome or disagree- 
able. 

Beligious and moral instruction hold the first and highest place 
in our system as being the only solid and safe basis upon which true 
education can rest. Our highest aim is to make good and moral men 
and women of our wards, and prepare .them for the duties of good 
citizenship. The male department is in charge of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, and the female department of the Sisters of Charity, 
**two religious organizations of the Catholic Church, whose lives, as 
directed by their respective institutes, must be characterized by piety, 
sobriety and Christian labor, disengaged from worldly and political 
interests." 

By their mild and persuasive ways and exemplary lives, they 
invariably win the confidence of their wards, and are thus enabled to 
lead rather than coerce them into correct habits of thought and 
action. 

Military drill has recently been introduced among the larger Iboys, 
and there is now a battalion of 200 boys, under the experienced train- 
ing of a lieutenant of the National Guard of the State of New York. 
This training it is believed will result in giving them a manly and easy 
carriage, teach them self-respect, and make them athletic and healthy, 
in addition to impressing upon them the great precept and practice of 
obedience. 

Every opportunity is made use of to arouse in our boys the highest 
sense of patriotism and love of country. To this end it has long been 
our custom to celebrate Washington's Birthday as a special holiday. 
On these occasions the boys and girls entertain large numbers of in- 
vited guests by literary exercises, music, military drill and calisthenics, 
and it usually happens that some distinguished citizens, invited for the 
purpose, address the children, explaining to them the significance of 
the celebration. 

It is very gratifying to be able to state that a large number of our 
wards are to-day occupying positions of trust in banks and commercial 
houses of this city, where they have been employed without hesitancy 
upon the recommendation of our managers or officers; and among the 
workshops throughout the city, our boys reflect credit upon our 
institution by the intelligence, industry, and morality which charac- 
terize their lives. 

The total number of children received by our institution since its 
organization is something over 26,000. The number now in the Pro- 
tectory is 2,348, of whom there are 1,720 boys and 628 girls. 
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Children committed to the Protectory are received in the first 
instance at what is odUed the House of Reception, situate at 415 
Broome street, this city, where they are at once thoroughly cleansed 
and provided with new clothing throughout, the old ones being in 
almost every instance destroyed. They are kept at the house of 
reception at least three weeks, during which time they receive a 
thoroxLgli medical examination, and their antecedents are carefully in- 
vestigated. Our charter gives us the right to reject any child whose 
record is so bad as to warrant the conclusion that his or her presence 
among other children would tend to contamination. In such case, we 
recommend that he or she be sent to an institution strictly reformatory 
in its character. If after this probationary period the boy or girl is 
approved by the Reception Committee, he or she is sent to the Pro- 
tectory in Westchester. In every instance extreme care is observed in 
withholding from the other inmates of the institution the cause of 
commitment of each new arrival, who in turn is cautioned not to dis- 
-close the same to his or her associates. The reason for this rule is 
obvious. It tends to maintain social equality. Upon arriving at the 
Protectory each boy or girl is examined by a competent teacher as to 
his or her educational advantages and classified accordingly. In most 
instances the boys are permitted to select whatever industrial pursuit 
they may prefer, provided it is deemed to be within their capabilities. 
If, however, after a sufficient trial the boy does not show an aptitude 
Jor the work assigned him, he is put at something else, until finally 
lis special talent, if he has one, is discovered. 

In closing this paper I beg to express the pleasure I have derived 
from this conference. It is in my judgment a step in the right direction, 
and will eventually be productive of much good, by enlisting the 
co-operation of all who are engaged in the great problem of child- 
<»ring work. 

That such co-operation is highly advantageous has repeatedly been 
proven to the satisfaction of the managers and officers of the New York 
Catholic Protectory, by the courtesy extended and assistance rendered 
them by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and 
especially by its distinguished president, Mr. El bridge T. Gerry, whose 
advice and friendly aid have been always at our command. 



DiacuRsioii : Mrs. Chables RussELii Lowell. 

it is an ungrateful task to criticise those for whose devotion and 
good intentions I have the highest respect. 

From my acquaintance with the work of the Protectory while I 
was a member of the State Board of Charities, I became convinced 
that, not only the Sisters of Charity and the Christian Brothers, but 
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the managers also, were unselfishly working for the good of the chil- 
dren under their charge. 

I was introduced to the Protectory by Mr. Henry L. Hoguet, for 
many years the devoted President of the Board of Managers, and I 
recall two facts which show, I think, the spirit of the Board, at that 
time at least. The first is that, during two years, the boys in the 
shoe shop were kept at work at an annual loss of ^3,000 a year, for the 
sake of the benefit to the boys, while in another kindred institution 
in this State, during those two years, hundreds of large boys were 
allowed to spend the whole day in idleness, because the managers 
could not employ them at a profit to the institution. 

The second proof of the real desire of the managers to benefit the 
children under their charge was shown by the manner in which the 
complaints and recommendations Of the State Board of Charities were 
received. The Board was thanked by the managers in their annual 
report for pointing out defects in the institution, and the changes sug- 
gested were promptly made. 

But, notwithstanding all that I can say and all that I sincerely 
feel in regard to the earnest desire of the managers of the Protectory 
and of the Christian Brothers and the Sisters of Charity to do good te 
the children under their charge, still I believe that their system i» 
wrong, and that they do harm where they only strive to do good. 

1st. I am sure that no institution containing over 1,700 boys and over 
600 girls under one management can have the best influence upon the 
children. There are in the Protectory several different divisions, but 
the children in each are numbered by hundreds. The mere effect of 
massing children in this way is^bad. 

2d. Mr. Fanning has said that vicious children, truant children and 
destitute children are received, but there is no difference made in the 
institution among these children, and although he has told us that 
children sentenced for offences are warned against talking about their 
past to their comrades, of what avail is that ? Will a child who ia 
filled with pride and importance because he has been tried and sen- 
tenced, because he is a criminal, deny himself or deny herself the 
gratification of boasting of the crime and all its circumstances and re- 
sults to the other children who will be duly impressed by the excit- 
ing story? It is impossible that contamination should not ensue 
from the want of classification in the Protectory. 

3d. The very perfection of the industrial training given is an injury^ 
for it makes it a necessity that the children should seek the city again 
in order to earn a living. Whatever the difficulties which presented 
themselves in connection with the farm in Sullivan County, the man- 
agers should not, it seems to me, have given it up. Certainly, among 
so great a number they could have found some boys who could have 
been trained for garden or farm work. If they had tried the plan sug- 
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gested by Mr. Jones to the managers of the House of Befnge, to make 
the taransfer to the farm a reward for good conduct, to make learning 
faxia work an honor, they surely would have succeeded in some measure. 
This question is of one great importance and one which affects all the 
iiiBtitntions in the State, of which only one that I know of, the Burnham 
Farm, is really teaching its })oys farm work. When we consider the 
great evil of the crowding into the cities and the great need of agricul- 
tnral laborers, and that the State is supporting at public expense 
about 28,000 children and educating almost every one to trades, 
which fact renders it impossible that they shall earn a living except in 
the cities, our want of common sei^se and our want of common in- 
telligence in our dealing with this important subject must be 
acknowledged. 

4th. Another wrong done by the managers of the Protectory is, in 
my opinion, the long periods for which the children are detained, 
many of them five and six years, and some ten years. This a wrong to 
the children, because it crushes out independence of character, and a 
wrong to the taxpayers, because of the heavy burden put upon them for 
the support of these children. New York City has paid for many years 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars a year to the Protectory for the 
maintenance of children, but no one in New York cares enough for the 
rights of the taxpayers to protest. The Protectory, however, also ^re- 
ceives children committed by Westchester County officials, and when 
these children are demanded by the Superintendents of the Poor, in 
order that they may be placed in free homes and the taxpayers be 
relieved of their support, the managers refuse to give them up, and 
contend that having been once committed to their charge, they have 
the right to force the taxpayers of Westchester County to continue to 
pay for them. If the managers would keep the children only one or 
two years, their numbers would be much decreased, the burden on the 
taxpayers would be diminished, and the discipline, instead of injuring 
the children, would doubtless do them much good. 

5th. The managers of the Protectory have no right to say that 
their system does not injure the children, since they offer no informa- 
tion to the public as to the results. In the report for 1892 for instance, 
which Mr. Fanning has spoken of as satisfactory and complete, it is 
stated that more than 600 children were discharged during the year, 
but it is not stated to whom they were discharged, whether to parents 
or to employers, how old they were, how long they had been in the 
institution, or whether they were fitted to earn a living. It is also 
stated in the same report that 26,000 children have been cared for by 
the Protectory during its thirty years of work. But what has become 
of that great army, men and women now, influencing the city for weal 
or woe, is not stated beyond a reference to a few special cases. If the 
managers know anything about them, they owe it to themselves, 
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they owe it to the public, which has supplied the money to support 
these children, to say so in their next report and to show the results 
of their training. 

But I have done. It is an unpleasant duty to point out the mistakes 
and errors of those whose motives one sincerely admires. 



IS CO-OPERATION AMONG CHARITIES FOR 

CHILDREN DESIRABLE? 

By Mr. ChabijES D. KEiiix)oa, 

General Secretary^ Charity Organization Society of the City of New York. 

How sensitive both the taxpayer and the contributor are to the 
claims of childhood on society need not be told here. It is enough to 
say that in the line of purely benevolent endeavor the agencies for the 
care of dependent children are the most numerous, the provisions of 
legislation are the amplest, and the contributions are the most gener- 
ous. No statement is more obvious to every one than that the realm of 
childhood is the one in which all our hopes of a better future lie. Here 
is the one province where humane labor has the assurance of success ; 
here alone can we effectually tap the streams of social disorder and 
divert them to green pastures of fruitfulness and delight. No inquiry, 
therefore, is of greater importance than ** what can charitable endeavor 
do more for dependent children ? " Of this vast field the inquiry 
a.ssigned to me extends only to what co-operation can contribute to the 
improvement of our methods of caring for the little ones dependent on 
philanthropy? 

The condition of benevolent or municipal work for children in New 
York, notwithstanding much excellent performance, is, on the whole, 
far from perfect, if not decidedly faulty. For this very reason it pre- 
sents a situation which all the more obviously illustrates what improve- 
ments are imperatively needed. This condition is bad, not because the 
poverty of the people is so great in the metropolis, still less because of 
a relative lack of interest in the problem, but because the legislation is 
so defective, and, also, chiefly because there are no responsible super- 
vision and no concert of action among the 232 agencies* of the city 
engaged in some form of labor in behalf of childhood dependent upon 
public sympathy. It is estimated that there are nearly 40,000 children 
under sixteen years of age under the care of these agencies, and in the 
whole aggregation there is but little inspection, no unity and no con- 

* These comprise ftfty-Beven iadustrial and educational Bchools. fifty -four homes where 
children are receiyed, twenty-seyen day nurseries, twenty-seven fresh-air and summer home 
missions (of which seven are for sick children), twenty-five temporary homes, twenty five 
hospitals, ten asylums for defective children, and seven reformatories. 
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0ert The experience of one agylnm availn nothing to another. Hardly 
one of these agencies can form any conception of the cnmnlatiye effect 
of all these diyerse and conflicting ent(*ri)riAeH upon either family life 
or the f ntnre of their beneficiaricH. 

To look at the lowest considoraticm first, think of the money econ- 
omy of a better system. In New York there is power conferrtnl on 
police magistrates to commit to some ])riyate institution, managed by 
persona of the same religious l>elief as their too often uttt»rly irre- 
ligious parents, such children as are adjudged dependent or delin- 
qnent. Under this system there were in 1889, as shown by an official 
report, 20,884 beneficiaries lodged in twenty-eight institutions, which 
receiyed money from the city treasury for their support. During the 
same year these institutions receiyed oyer 2^2,47(),400, of which nearly 
threcrfifths were deriyed from the tax-i)ayer8 as such. Now, while the 
law under which the City of New York i)roceeds in its children's work 
is common to the whole Btate, yet certain counties haye not always 
been goyeined thereby, as Albany, Erie, Kings, Westchester and Rich- 
mond. In Albany County no child can be committed to any insti- 
tution except by the Superintendent of the Poor ; in Kings County 
the warrant must come from the C()mmiH8ioner8 of Charities and Cor- 
rection. In these two counties, therefore, the work is systematized and 
brought under the inspection and administration of a single executive 
head. This is simply enforced co-operation. Look now at the con- 
trast : In New York City 1 child to every 101 of the population was 
in the care of some institution managed by a i>rivate corporation, and 
not under the control of any legally responsible officer ; in Albany 
County the ratio was 1 child to 250 souls ; in Kings County, 1 to 
745. These seem to be the immediate results of two varying systems, 
one helter-skelter and the other unified. As Kings County, containing 
the City of Brooklyn, cannot tliffer in its social needs much from its 
trans^pontine neighbor, see what the result would be if its ratio could 
he reached in New York. Over 17,000 children would be released from 
institutional life ; $2,122,654 would be saved to the purses of those who, 
from benevolent motives or in taxes, contribute to the support of the 
inmates of these institutions, of which 1^1,273,592 would be wiped from 
the tax receiver's books. 

This argument is based on the figures for 1889. Since writing it, 
proofs are received of a report for 1892 which, owing to the peculiar 
political methods lately obtaining, shows that both Albany and Kings 
have fallen from their praiseworthy position and now show a propor- 
tion of dependent children more like that of New York. That, how- 
ever, does not affect the force of my argument. Kings has risen from 
1 in 745 to 1 in 315. Erie, which employs two placing-out agents, 
maintains but one-twentieth of the proportion of New York, one- 
seventh of Albany and one-sixth of Kings. 
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But the money aspect is trivial compared with the transcendent 
moral significance of this huge child-pauperism of the city. It means 
that 232 agencies, commanding several millions of income, are on the 
one hand undermining and demolishing family life at a frightful rate, 
and on the other hand is disqualifying thousands of children annually 
by all the unnatural influences of institutionalism for wholesome living 
in the future. Such results could not take place if these agencies 
were co-operating in their work, in the sense in which the Charity Organ- 
izatiouist uses the term co-operation. The average cost to the public 
of maintaining each child sheltered in the twenty-eight subsidized in- 
stitutions is about ^120 as estimated from reports of the State Board of 
Charities, which sum is almost exactly one-fifth of the wages of a 
laborer at 82 per day who has work every day in the year except legal 
holidays. If a laboring man in such good circumstances, who buys 
everything at retail and has rent to pay, can afford to bring up his 
children independently, an institution buying at wholesale and pro- 
vided with an equipment of great buildings can do the same thing for 
much less. There is profit as a business enterprise in running such an 
institution, and it is sufficient to tempt — I will not say the designing — 
but many visionary persons or religious enthusiasts into the business. 
It is for this reason that New York is excessively supplied with insti- 
tutions for sheltering children. It costs the promotors of them little 
or nothing to try an experiment, and the experiment soon shows a 
profit that suggests enlargement. If the workers among youth were 
associated, and so surveyed the whole field, and knew each what the 
other was doing, and especially if they were acting under the inspec- 
tion of the proper city official boards, it would not be possible to found 
or maintain an institution so injurious to social life. 

Again, observe the temptation offered to parents to yield their chil- 
dren to institutionalism. The conviction of those who have studied the 
matter is that life in an institution is particularly deleterious to normal 
childhood, and should not be resorted to except as a remedy for very 
much graver misfortunes. We need not stop to prove this point, but can 
only say that it is an axiom of our better courts that family life, even 
under adversity, is never lightly to be set aside by a magistrate. But 
the actual condition of affairs is thus stated by an experienced student 
of our city charities: ** Every incentive to parents to place their chil- 
dren upon the public for support was created by the provisions of law, 
and every deterrent was removed, for the law demanded nothing from 
the parent in return for the support of his child, and did not deprive 
him of any rights over the child, although relieving him of every duty. '* 
The remedy proposed for this state of things is almost uniformly to 
weld these institutions into a single system through official super- 
vision, and to compel them to adopt rules that large experience has 
shown to be requisite. What the laws of most States do, those of New 
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Tork and California do not do; but what the statutes fail to require 
iiere oonld be imposed by voluntary co-operation. Consider what de- 
gradation to parents must ensue from releasing them from the loving 
dntieB and the wholesome responsibility of earing for their own tender 
fleBh and blood. The transfer of such duties is a heart-hardening act 
to begin with; the freedom from care thus gained makes dissipated 
liying easier. What would have gone to the support of the child is 
rarely laid np, but finds its way to the tap-room. 

Graver still are the consequences to the children. Something we 
have said of institutional life. We cannot discuss it beyond asking 
yon to consider what would have been the effect on yourself, if you 
had exchanged a mother for a matron, a father for a disciplinarian, 
brothers and sisters of varying ages for 500 associates of the same age, 
the freedom of home for the restraints of an asylum, and the privacy 
of your own room for one of fifty occupants all wearing gingham of 
one pattern, eating out of dishes of one pattern, reciting in a sing- 
song of one pattern, lesscms of one pattern, sleeping under coverlets 
of one pattern, and, doubtless, dreaming dreams of the same 
pattern. The consequence would be souls of one pattern, without 
enterprise, without versatility, turned out on the world fit only 
for government and treadmill work. This is an ancient complaint. 
Now, there is no necessity for this mode of providing for dei)endent 
childhood. Chalmers thought, three generations ago, that there was 
enough generosity in the natural conditions of society to absorb all its 
dependent children into family life, making needless all institutions 
except those for the expert treatment of defective classes. Confirma- 
tions of Chalmers' opinion abound, and for forty years the Children's 
Aid Society has given New York a demonstration of it; and I susj^ect 
that organization would take a contract to place in Western homes 
nine-tenths of the dependtmt children in our institutions within two 
years. It does little more than touch this phase of child need because 
there is no general co-operation. The Children's Aid Society of Phila- 
delphia during its entire existence has never, or rarely if ever, placed a 
normal child in an institution, even for mere temporary shelter while 
being fitted out for incorporation into a private family ; and its applica- 
tions for children constantly exceed the supply of children. In 1879 the 
City of Hartford employed a woman of experience to find homes for 
the children to whose support the town contributed, and before the 
first year expired she reported **that there is no difficulty in finding 
" homes for both Catholic and Protestant children, and as it is univer- 
** sally allowed that it is better for the children to be restored to family 
^*life, the question now is, where shall we get the children ?" Now, 
why are the children not forthcoming, seeing our asylums are swarm- 
ing with them ? It is chiefly because the institutions will not give 
them up. To say nothing of the religious prejudices alleged for 
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retaining their beneficiaries, it is easy to see that the surrender of their 
inmates to domestic life would l)oth cut down the income of these 
institutions, which are paid per capita out of the taxes, and would 
militate against the whole scheme of institutional life by disclosing 
the lack of need for it. Is it credible that our present system, or 
rather want of system, would long endure, if all who were interested 
in child-work were in conference to inform each other, to relieve each 
other, to create a commanding standard of practice, and to enforce it 
by the publicity and the moral weight of their co-operative judgment. 
Only the more obvious and important phases of the question have 
been here adduced, for these are all that so short a paper can cover. 
There are other lines of comment that must be passed over, and a few 
words said in conclusion. There are three-score institutions in New 
York engaged in solving practically the best methods of useful educa- 
tion for destitute children. Would not the schools of our asylums 
be the better for this experience? There are so many day nurseries, 
hospitals, and fresh air missions for sick children. Would not our 
fifty-four homes for receiving children have a better sanitary adminis- 
tration, and rear more wholesome bodies on better diet, if they availed 
themselves of the knowledge gained by the medical branch of child- 
work? There are seven . reformatories in the County of New York. 
Could nothing be elicited for the improvement of their administration, 
or from their successes for securing a healthier discipline in our 
asylums, if the experience of them all were a joint possession? 
There are more than 2,000 persons in the city actively engaged in the 
management of the various branches of child-relief. Think what ad- 
vantages would follow if they formed a united organism. Then the 
wisest and most efficient would come to positions of commanding in- 
fluence, and infuse into the whole system their wisdom; then they 
would repress the pauperized importunities of parents who are ready to 
disrupt the tenderest ties of their families; then the best experience 
would touch the lives of 40,000 dependent little ones with equal force; 
then economies of expenditure whether of the purse or of com- 
passionate service would everywhere appear; then the community 
would put its heart at their feet and heed them joyfully and trustingly 
in a confidence sweetened by the tenderest sympathies of human nature. 
Surely ** united they would be an army, but divided they are a mob.'* 



Discussion: Mr. Thomas M. Mulkt, 

Secretary Superior Council^ Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 

The paper just read by Mr. Kellogg, of the Charity Organization 
Society, presents facts for our consideration which have been familiar 
for years to all people engaged in charitable work of any kind. 
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While the world lasts there A^ill }>e bail parents and neglected chil- 
dren, despite every effort made to prevent such a state of affairs, but 
if we cannot entirely eradicate, we can, at least, do our share as good 
otisens towards lessening the evil which seems to be increasing each 
Tear; henoe this convention; hence this discussion on the feasibility of 
eo-operation among charitable societies for children. Before proceed- 
ing farther, permit me, in as few words as possible, for the informa- 
tion of those not familiar with our society, to give you an idea of its 
workings. 

The Socdety of St. Vincent de Paul extends over the whole world. 
Branclies of it are to be found in all parts of Europe, in China, Africa, 
Anstralia, India, Egypt and South America. The Council General or 
head of the Society is in Paris. The Superior Council of New York 
has a oironmscription extending from Maine to California. This terri- 
tory is subdivided into Central and Particular Councils and Confer- 
ences. "We have in New York the Particular Council with its fifty -three 
GonferenosB, which number is rapidly increasing. 

The Particular Council is the Council of Direction for the Confer- 
ences, and meets monthly. It is composed of the Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents of the Conferences. There is a Conference or branch 
in almost every parish. Each contains from fifteen to forty members. 
The boundaries of the x)arishos mark the limits for each. In this man- 
ner the ground is covered so completely that there is almost complete 
supervision over our poor. 

The rule of the Society (the same rule is observed in every pai*t of 
the world) requires that the poor be visited at their homes at least once 
€ach week. Each case is given in charge to a certain member whose 
duty it is to become acquainted with the family, and to report his pro- 
gress at the weekly meeting of the Conference. We find, from long 
experience, that the only effective way of improving the condition of 
our poor is to be in touch with them; hence the importance of weekly 
visitation. It may bo well to add that the work is purely voluntary, 
no member of a Conference recei\4ng any recompense whatever. 

The one great object of our Society is the preservation of the family 
life. Every member is expected to do his j^ortion of the work of visit- 
ing the poor at their homes. The relief which is given to the family is 
brought to it by the member in person. He is expected to become ac- 
quainted with the necessities of the family, with their weaknesses, with 
their virtues. He advises them, encourages them, and does everything 
" possible to make them self-reliant and self-supporting, and above 
everything else he impresses, or seeks to impress, upon them the im- 
portance of keeping their homes intact, recognizing the fact that no 
institution, however well conducted or perfect in its arrangement or 
kindly in its treatment, can take the place of even an ordinarily well- 
conducted home. 
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But the money aspect is trivial compared with the transcendent 
moral significance of this huge child-pauperism of the city. It means 
that 232 agencies, commanding several millions of income, are on the 
one hand undermining and demolishing family life at a frightful rate, 
and on the other hand is disqualifying thousands of children annually 
by all the unnatural influences of institutionalism for wholesome living 
in the future. Such results could not take place if these agencies 
were co-operating in their work, in the sense in which the Charity Organ- 
izationist uses the term co-operation. The average cost to the public 
of maintaining each child sheltered in the twenty-eight subsidized in- 
stitutions is about ^120 as estimated from reports of the State Board of 
Charities, which sum is almost exactly one-fifth of the wages of a 
laborer at 82 per day who has work every day in the year except legal 
holidays. If a laboring man in such good circumstances, who buys 
everything at retail and has rent to pay, can afibrd to bring up his 
children independently, an institution buying at wholesale and pro- 
vided with an equipment of great buildings can do the same thing for 
much less. There is profit as a business enterprise in running such an 
institution, and it is sufficient to tempt — ^I will not say the designing — 
but many visionary persons or religious enthusiasts into the business. 
It is for this reason that New York is excessively supplied with insti- 
tutions for sheltering children. It costs the promoters of them little 
or nothing to try an experiment, and the experiment soon shows a 
profit that suggests enlargement. If the workers among youth were 
associated, and so surveyed the whole field, and knew each what the 
other was doing, and especially if they were acting under the inspec- 
tion of the proper city official boards, it would not be possible to found 
or maintain an institution so injurious to social life. 

Again, observe the temptation offered to parents to yield their chil- 
dren to institutionalism. The conviction of those who have studied the 
matter is that life in an institution is particularly deleterious to normal 
childhood, and should not be resorted to except as a remedy for very 
much graver misfortunes. We need not stop to prove this point, but can 
only say that it is an axiom of our better courts that family life, even 
under adversity, is never lightly to be set aside by a magistrate. But 
the actual condition of affairs is thus stated by an experienced student 
of our city charities: ** Every incentive to parents to place their chil- 
dren upon the public for support was created by the provisions of law, 
and every deterrent was removed, for the law demanded nothing from 
the parent in return for the support of his child, and did not deprive 
him of any rights over the child, although relieving him of every duty. " 
The remedy proposed for this state of things is almost uniformly to 
weld these institutions into a single system through official super- 
vision, and to compel them to adopt rules that large experience has 
shown to be requisite. What the laws of most States do, those of New 
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Tork and California do not do; but what the statutes fail to require 
here could be imposed by voluntary co-operation. Consider what de- 
gradation to parents must ensue from releasing them from the loving 
duties and the wholesome responsibility of caring for their own tender 
flesh and blood. The transfer of such duties is a heart-hardening act 
to begin with; the freedom from care thus gained makes dissipated 
living easier. What would have gone to the support of the child is 
rarely laid up, but finds its way to the tap-room. 

Graver still are the consequences to the children. Something we 
have said of institutional life. We cannot discuss it beyond asking 
you to consider what would have been the effect on yourself, if you 
had exchanged a mother for a matron, a father for a disciplinarian, 
brothers and sisters of varying ages for 500 associates of the same age, 
the freedom of home for the restraints of an asylum, and the privacy 
of your own room for one of fifty occupants all wearing gingham of 
one pattern, eating out of dishes of one pattern, reciting in a sing- 
song of one pattern, lessons of one pattern, sleeping under coverlets 
of one pattern, and, doubtless, dreaming dreams of the same 
pattern. The consequence would be souls of one pattern, without 
enterprise, without versatility, turned out on the world fit only 
for government and treadmill work. This jls an ancient complaint. 
Now, there is no necessity for this mode of providing for dependent 
childhood. Chalmers thought, three generations ago, that there was 
enough generosity in the natural conditions of society to absorb all its 
dependent children into family life, making needless all institutions 
except those for the expert treatment of defective classes. Confirma- 
tions of Chalmers' opinion abound, and for forty years the Children's 
Aid Society has given New York a demonstration of it; and I suspect 
that organization would take a contract to place in Western homes 
nino-teuths of the dependent children in our institutions within two 
years. It does little more than touch this phase of child need because 
there is no general co-operation. The Children's Aid Society of Phila- 
delphia during its entire existence has never, or rarely if ever, placed a 
normal child in an institution, even for mere temporary shelter while 
being fitted out for incorporation into a private family; and its applica- 
tions for children constantly exceed the supply of children. In 1879 the 
City of Hartford employed a woman of experience to find homes for 
the children to whose support the town contributed, and before the 
first year expired she reported **that there is no difficulty in finding 
"homes for both Catholic and Protestant children, and as it is univer- 
' * sally allowed that it is better for the children to be restored to family 
"life, the question now is, where shall we get the children ?" Now, 
why are the children not forthcoming, seeing our asylums are swarm- 
ing with them ? It is chiefly because the institutions will not give 
them up. To say nothing of the religious prejudices alleged for 
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retaining their beneficiaries, it is easy to see that the surrender of their 
inmates to domestic life would l)oth cut down the income of these 
institutions, which are paid per capita out of the taxes, and would 
militate against the whole scheme of institutional life by disclosing 
the lack of need for it. Is it credible that our present system, or 
rather want of system, would long endure, if all who were interested 
in child-work were in conference to inform each other, to relieve each 
other, to create a commanding standard of practice, and to enforce it 
by the publicity and the moral weight of their co-operative judgment. 
Only the more obvious and important phases of the question have 
been here adduced, for these are all that so short a paper can cover. 
There are other lines of comment that must be passed over, and a few 
words said in conclusion. There are three-score institutions in New 
York engaged in solving practically the best methods of useful educa- 
tion for destitute children. Would not the schools of our asylums 
be the better for this experience? There are so many day nurseries, 
hospitals, and fresh air missions for sick children. Would not our 
fifty-four homes for receiving children have a better sanitary adminis- 
tration, and rear more wholesome bodies on better diet, if they availed 
themselves of the knowledge gained by the medical branch of child- 
work? There are seven , reformatories in the County of New York. 
Could nothing be elicited for the improvement of their administration, 
or from their successes for securing a healthier discipline in our 
asylums, if the experience of them all were a joint possession? 
There are more than 2,000 persons in the city actively engaged in the 
management of the various branches of child-relief. Think what ad- 
vantages would follow if they formed a united organism. Then the 
wisest and most efficient would come to positions of commanding in- 
fluence, and infuse into the whole system their wisdom; then they 
would repress the pauperized importunities of parents who are ready to 
disrupt the tenderest ties of their families; then the best experience 
would touch the lives of 40,000 dependent little ones with equal force; 
then economies of expenditure whether of the purse or of com- 
passionate service would everywhere appear; then the community 
would put its heart at their feet and heed them joyfully and trustingly 
in a confidence sweetened by the tenderest sympathies of human nature. 
Surely ** united they would be an army, but divided they are a mob.'* 



Discussion: Mr. Thomas M. Mulrt, 

Secretary Superior Council, Society of St, Vincent de Paul, 

The paper just read by Mr. Kellogg, of the Charity Organization 
Society, presents facts for our consideration which have been familiar 
for years to aV ngaged in charitable work of any kind. 
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While the world lasts there will be bad parents and neglected chil- 
dren, despite every effort made to prevent such a state of affairs, but 
if we cannot entirely eradicate, we can, at least, do our share as good 
citiisens towards lessening the evil which seems to be increasing each 
year; hence this convention; hence this discussion on the feasibility of 
co-operation among charitable societies for children. Before proceed- 
ing farther, permit me, in as few words as possible, for the informa- 
tion of those not familiar with our society, to give you an idea of its 
workings. 

The Society of St. Vincent de Paul extends over the whole world. 
Branches of it are to be found in all parts of Europe, in China, Africa, 
Australia, India, Egypt and South America. The Council General or 
head of the Society is in Paris. The Superior Council of New York 
has a circumscription extending from Maine to California. This terri- 
tory is subdivided into Central and Particular Councils and Confer- 
ences. We have in New York the Particular Council with its fifty-three 
Conferences, which number is rapidly increasing. 

The Particular Council is the Council of Direction for the Confer- 
ences, and meets monthly. It is composed of the Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents of the Conferences. There is a Conference or branch 
in almost every parish. Each contains from fifteen to forty members. 
The boundaries of the parishes mark the limits for each. In this man- 
ner the ground is covered so completely that there is almost complete 
supervision over our poor. 

The rule of the Society (the same rule is observed in every part of 
the world) requires that the poor be visited at their homes at least once 
each week. Each case is given in charge to a certain member whose 
duty it is to become acquainted with the family, and to report his pro- 
gress at the weekly meeting of the Conference. We find, from long 
experience, that the only effective way of improving the condition of 
our poor is to be in touch with them; hence the importance of weekly 
visitation. It may be well to add that the work is purely voluntary, 
no member of a Conference receiving any recompense whatever. 

The one great object of our Society is the preservation of the family 
life. Every member is expected to do his portion of the work of visit- 
ing the poor at their homes. The relief which is given to the family is 
brought to it by the member in person. He is expected to become ac- 
quainted with the necessities of the family, with their weaknesses, with 
their virtues. He advises them, encourages them, and does everything 
possible to make them self-reliant and self-supporting, and above 
everything else he impresses, or seeks to impress, upon them the im- 
portance of keeping their homes intact, recognizing the fact that no 
institution, however well conducted or perfect in its arrangement or 
kindly in its treatment, can take the place of even an ordinarily well- 
conducted home. 
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The discipline of an institution requires the repression of those 
qualities which go to make up the attractions of home. Everything 
is done by system. The largeness of numbers forbids that abandon 
of childhood which may be safely allowed full vent in the family 
circle. As the child grows up, the discipline is necessarily more ex- 
acting and results to a greater extent in depriving him of that individ- 
uality which is the peculiar characteristic of the boy or girl reared in 
a happy home. He becomes so used to direction that he is, in a sense, 
a mere machine. The very best we can expect of him is that he will 
grow up a well-behaved member of society and be able to provide for 
himself. 

We all know that the dififerent institutions have been of incalculable 
benefit to society by caring for those who otherwise would have no one 
to provide for them, and we can only deplore the conditions which 
makes their existence a necessity. So firmly convinced are we of the 
superiority of home over institution life, that when we find a family 
with a good mother, even though the father may be a drunkard or 
worse, we leave no effort untried to keep that family together. We 
watch over them, advise them and assist them in every possible 
way. 

As Mr. Kellogg has stated, the temptation on the part of careless, 
dissipated parents to rid themselves of the burden of supporting their 
families is so great, and the facilities for doing so are so many, that 
some concerted effort should be made on our part to check the evil 
and to prevent the wholesale foisting of children upon the public 
charge. 

The question, "Is co-operation among charities for children desir- 
able?" to my mind admits of but one answer, and that in the affirma- 
tive. But is co-operation possible? When we look about us and 
observe the numerous religious organizations working directly against 
each other, one viewing the other with distrust at least, if not with 
aversion; when we find them in the name of God and with Charity on 
their banners fighting against each other's progress, Sampson-like 
endeavoring to tear down the pillars of society, despite the fact that 
they themselves must be buried in the ruins— when we see all this, we 
might despair of earnest co-operation, did we not observe here and 
there signs which point to a possibility so much to be desired. No 
matter what our religious belief, there is a common field in which we 
all may work without compromising our faiths — that is, the field of 
charity. Cold, indeed, would be that charity which would discrimi- 
nate or refuse because of a difference in belief, when want was written 
on the face of the applicant. 

There is no reason, therefore, why we should not all co-operate in 
this sublime work. But to be effective this co-operation must be 
earnest, sincere and cordial. We must all sink our prejudices or 
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aatipathies, and be open and ahove-board iu our dealings with each 
other. The proselytizing spirit must be suppressed. If in our 
different spheres we can be of assistance to each other, we should 
clieerfully act together, respecting too highly the confidence placed 
in each other to betray it in any way. If this sort of co-operation is 
possible, we will cheerfully stand shoulder to shoulder with you and 
enter earnestly and conscientiously into the work. Of its necessity 
there is no question, and we again express our belief that it is 
possible. 

Why do we think so ? Because in the few instances we have tried 

co-operation the results have been very satisfactory. As a member of 

a conference of our society, I have had for the past sixteen years the 

most pleasant relations with the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 

to Children, a society, by the way, which is doing really practical 

work in the direction of compelling parents to support their ofifspring. 

Why, in the year 1892 alone, it forced back on the people who would 

have rid themselves of this burden 1,812 children; it has become the 

terror of fathers and mothers who have lost the parental instinct, and 

if it occasionally makes a mistake and seems unnecessarily harsh, the 

wonder is that the complaints against it are so few compared with the 

amount of good it performs. 

In our relations with the officers of this society we have ever found 
them impartial, always courteous, and were it not for their aid we would 
often have been compelled to give up the task we had undertaken. 
Please bear with me while I give a case in point : 

We had assisted a family several weeks ; the husband was dissi- 
pated, the wife very little better, the children neglected. We tried to 
effect an improvement, without any success, however, until we called 
the attention of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
to the case. Mr. Jenkins sent his agent to them, with the result that 
the parents who had some paternal instincts left were so thoroughly 
frightened at the prospect of losing their children that they turned over 
a new leaf, and are to-day sober, respectable and self-supporting. 
This could not have been done without co-operation. 

Another case will show the direction in which co-operation is 
needed. This is also from my own personal experience. A drunken 
father, a careless, shiftless mother, six helpless children, no disposi- 
tion on the part of the father to reform, and a decided disposition on 
the part of the mother to get rid of her children. We take the case 
in hand; we succeed in prevailing upon the mother to keep the family 
together, with the help of our conference. Matters are moving along 
nicely, when the representative of another organization, differing in 
religious belief, interferes, assists the family and finally agrees to take 
four of the children. The mother, heedless of the promises she has 
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But the money aspect is trivial compared with the transcendent 
moral significance of this huge child-pauperism of the city. It means 
that 232 agencies, commanding several millions of income, are on the 
one hand undermining and demolishing family life at a frightful rate, 
and on the other hand is disqualifying thousands of children annually 
by all the unnatural influences of institutionalism for wholesome living 
in the future. Such results could not take place if these agencies 
were co-operating in their work, in the sense in which the Charity Organ- 
izationist uses the term co-operation. The average cost to the public 
of maintaining each child sheltered in the twenty-eight subsidized in- 
stitutions is about ^120 as estimated from reports of the State Board of 
Charities, which sum is almost exactly one-fifth of the wages of a 
laborer at ^2 per day who has work every day in the year except legal 
holidays. If a laboring man in such good circumstances, who buys 
everything at retail and has rent to pay, can afibrd to bring up his 
children independently, an institution buying at wholesale and pro- 
vided with an equipment of great buildings can do the same thing for 
much less. There is profit as a business enterprise in running such an 
institution, and it is sufiicient to tempt — I will not say the designing — 
but many visionary persons or religious enthusiasts into the business. 
It is for this reason that New York is excessively supplied with insti- 
tutions for sheltering children. It costs the promotors of them little 
or nothing to try an experiment, and the experiment soon shows a 
profit that suggests enlargement. If the workers among youth were 
associated, and so surveyed the whole field, and knew each what the 
other was doing, and especially if they were acting under the inspec- 
tion of the proper city official boards, it would not be possible to found 
or maintain an institution so injurious to social life. 

Again, observe the temptation offered to parents to yield their chil- 
dren to institutionalism. The conviction of those who have studied the 
matter is that life in an institution is particularly deleterious to normal 
childhood, and should not be resorted to except as a remedy for very 
much graver misfortunes. We need not stop to prove this point, but can 
only say that it is an axiom of our better courts that family life, even 
under adversity, is never lightly to be set aside by a magistrate. But 
the actual condition of affairs is thus stated by an experienced student 
of our city charities: ** Every incentive to parents to place their chil- 
dren upon the public for support was created by the provisions of law, 
and every deterrent was removed, for the law demanded nothing from 
the parent in return for the support of his child, and did not deprive 
him of any rights over the chUd, although relieving him of every duty.'* 
The remedy proposed for this state of things is almost uniformly to 
weld these institutions into a single system through official super- 
vision, and to compel them to adopt rules that large experience has 
shown to be requisite. What the laws of most States do, those of New 
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Tork and California do not do; but what the statutes fail to require 
here could be imposed by voluntary co-operation. Consider what de- 
gradation to parents must ensue from releasing them from the loving 
duties and the wholesome responsibility of caring for their own tender 
flesh and blood. The transfer of such duties is a heart-hardening act 
to begin with; the freedom from care thus gained makes dissipated 
living easier. What would have gone to the support of the child is 
rarely laid up, but finds its way to the tap-room. 

Graver still are the consequences to the children. Something we 
have said of institutional life. We cannot discuss it beyond asking 
you to consider what would have been the effect on yourself, if you 
had exchanged a mother for a matron, a father for a disciplinarian, 
brothers and sisters of varying ages for 500 associates of the same age, 
the freedom of home for the restraints of an asylum, and the privacy 
of your own room for one of fifty occupants all wearing gingham of 
one pattern, eating out of dishes of one pattern, reciting in a sing- 
song of one pattern, lessons of one pattern, sleeping under coverlets 
of one pattern, and, doubtless, dreaming dreams of the same 
pattern. The consequence would be souls of one pattern, without 
enterprise, without versatility, turned out on the world tit only 
for government and treadmill work. This ^s an ancient complaint. 
Now, there is no necessity for this mode of providing for dependent 
childhood. Chalmers thought, three generations ago, that there was 
enough generosity in the natural conditions of socit^ty to absorb all its 
dependent children into family life, making needless all institutions 
except those for the expert treatment of defective classtm. Confirma- 
tions of Chalmers' opinion abound, and for forty years the Children's 
Aid Society has given New York a demonstration of it; and I suspect 
that organization would take a contract to place in Western homes 
nine-tenths of the dependent children in our institutions within two 
years. It does little more than touch this phase of child need because 
there is no general co-operation. The Children's Aid Society of Pliila- 
delj^hia during its entire existence has never, or rarely if ever, placed a 
normal child in an institution, even for mere temporary shelter while 
being fitted out for incorporation into a private family ; and its applica- 
tions for children constantly exceed the supply of childnm. In 1879 the 
City of Hartford employed a woman of experience to find homes for 
the children to whose support the town contributed, and before the 
first year expired she reported **that there is no difliculty in finding 
** homes for both Catholic and Protestant children, and as it is univer- 
' * sally allowed that it is better for the children to be restored to family 
**life, the question now is, where shall we get the children?" Now, 
why are the children not forthcoming, seeing our asylums are swarm- 
ing with them ? It is chiefly because the institutions will not give 
them up. To say nothing of the religious prejudices alleged for 
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But the money aspect is trivial compared with the transcendent 
moral significance of this huge child-pauperism of the city. It means 
that 232 agencies, commanding several millions of income, are on the 
one hand undermining and demolishing family life at a frightful rate, 
and on the other hand is disqualifying thousands of children annually 
by all the unnatural influences of institutionalism for wholesome living 
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tion of the proper city official boards, it would not be possible to found 
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3Lork and California do not do; but what the statutes fail to require 
liere could be imposed by voluntary co-operation. Consider what de- 
gradation to parents must ensue from releasing them from the loving 
duties and the wholesome responsibility of caring for their own tender 
flesh and blood. The transfer of such duties is a heart-hardening act 
to begin with; the freedom from care thus gained makes dissipated 
living easier. What would have gone to the support of the child is 
larely laid up. but finds its way to the tap-room. 

Graver still are the consequences to the children. Something we 
liave said of institutional life. We cannot discuss it beyond asking 
Tou to consider what would have been the effect on yourself, if you 
had exchanged a mother for a matron, a father for a disciplinarian, 
brothers and sisters of varying ages for 500 associates of the same age, 
the freedom of home for the restraints of an asyltun, and the privacy 
of your own room for one of fifty occupants all wearing gingham of 
one patt-em, eating out of dishes of one pattern, reciting in a sing- 
song of one pattern, lessons of one pattern, sleeping under coverlets 
of one pattern, and, doubtless, dreaming dreams of the same 
pattern. The consequence would be souls of one pattern, without 
enterprise, without versatility, turned out on the world fit only 
for government and treadmill work. This is an ancient complaint. 
Now, there is no necessity for this mode of providing for dependent 
childhood. Chalmers thought, thnn^ g(?n4jrations ago, that there was 
enough generosity in the natural couclitions of society to absorb all its 
dependent children into family life, making needless all institutions 
except those for the expert treatment of deftujtive classes. Confirma- 
tions of Chalmers' ojiiuiou abouiui, and for forty years the Children's 
Aid Society has giv<*D New York a demonstration of it; and I suspect 
that organization would iiike a fonirat^t to place in Western homes 
nine-tenths of the d«'j><^ntl<'nt <?hil<lren in our institutions within two 
years. It doeK little mon' than toufh this j)hase of child need because 
there is no general i-u-opcralioii. TIh* Children's Aid Society of Phila- 
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The programme for the next meeting of the Conference, to be held 
on the twenty -first of this month, includes the report of the committee 
to which I have just referred, a paper on ** Children in Almshouses in 
Massachusetts," and an address on ** The Public Care of Children in 
Australia," by Miss Spence, from whom we are to have the pleasure of 
hearing this afternoon. 

The article in the October number of **Lend a Hand " on ** Annual 
Reports of Child-Caring Organizations," by Mr. Folks, the secretary 
of the association under whose auspices we are met, is to be published 
as a separate pamphlet at the expense of the Conference for distribu- 
tion to members and throughout the State. The paper should be 
circulated in your own city and State. 

, A manual, also, is being prepared to lay before the judges of the 
State information as to the alternatives the law affords them in the 
disposition of juvenile offenders the character of the various institu- 
tions, the use of probation, private charities, etc. 

I have not spoken of all of the work of the Conference. Yet I am 
confident that we are only at the threshold of the possibilities of such 
a representative body of public opinion thus simply and effectively 
focused on definite subjects. The one caution is that such a confer- 
ence shall not allow itself to exert influence in excess of its knowledge. 
Its opinions and recommendations may easily be taken for more than 
they are worth by a public that is unable to measure accurately its 
fund of information. 

I shall be pleased to report to my fellow-members the admirable 
object lesson in the art of conferring that has been presented here the 
past few days. 

CHILDREN OF THE STATE IN AUSTRALIA. 

By Miss C. H. Spenob, 

Member of the Stale Children's Council of South Australia. 

[The address of Miss Spence was extemporaneous, and, on account of the 
lateness of the hoar, quite brief. In her remarks the following article 
reprinted by consent from The Christian Advocate of November 9, 1893, was 
referred to as a more extended expression of her views upon the subject.] 

There is perhaps no community in the world that has grasped the 
problem of dependent and delinquent children more thoroughly than 
the Australian Colonies have done. This branch of public relief has 
unconsciously come to be regarded as rather educational than chari- 
table work. All over the island-continent, and in Tasmania and New 
Zealand as well, each government accepts the position of parental 
guardian to those children who, through orphanhood, destitution, par- 
ental neglect or individual delinquency, fall into its custody. Each 
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govemment in its collective capacity has decided that the best thing 
to be done for each little waif is to find for it a home and a mother; 
and, if that home and that mother are satisfactory, to keep it there till 
the age for earning a livelihood is reached. The reform was initiated 
in Sonth Australia twenty-one years ago, and the successful experi- 
ment was imitated by the other colonies after longer or shorter inter- 
vals, and with some differences in details of administration, which are 
valuable as proving which are the best methods. 

Thus the barrack-like institutions have been emptied, and only a 
central receiving depot maintained, to which children are committed 
pending the selection of a suitable home, and to which children may be 
returned if the home needs to be changed. Instead of large schools — 
misnamed industrial — we have the children dispersed in ordinary 
homes, going to public schools with other children, and learning the 
ordinary duties, enjoying the ordinary pleasures and excitements of 
life, generally in country homes, near to school, church and Sunday 
school. 

The movement owes its birth to the zeal and energy of Miss Emily 
Clark, niece of Sir Kowland Hill, the post-office reformer, and cousin 
of the Misses Davenport Hill, well known in philanthropic circles, who 
are now working hard for natural homes for workhouse children in 
England. 

We recollect the great wave of justice and common-sense protesting 
against the herding of dependent children among adult paupers which 
led to the building of great district schools, where children could be 
kept apart from these failures, and fed, lodged and taught together. 
An improvement, no doubt, on the old enormity, but the massing to- 
gether of hundreds of children of low physical and moral calibre, daily 
reinforced from the streets, the gutter and the brothel, never breathed 
on by the gracious influence of the home or the inspiring emulation of 
the ordinary school, never individualized, never mothered, only drilled 
and marched, trained in routine obedience and conventional man- 
ners, was the poorest preparation for the varied duties and the serious 
responsibilities of life. 

Scotland, indeed, had in great part dispersed her poorhouse chil- 
dren into country homes, for the governor of Edinburgh Jail had 
noted that children from the poorhouse drifted into prison in 
alarming numbers, and he stirred up ministers and laymen to press on 
the authorities the experiment of well-selected, well-supervised country 
homes, and was successful. In Ireland, Protestant orphans had been 
dealt with in this way for a long time, but England took no note of 
these examples. She built the great schools and stuffed them, and 
these white elephants are the great obstructions to reform now. 

In South Australia an industrial school was to be built, when Miss 
Clark and others, including myself, tried to persuade the authorities to 
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try the Soottisli and Irish plan, offering to find homes and visitors hj 
means of a central and branch committees. The proposal was rejected; 
the stock argument brought forward that the children would be 
starved and ill-treated — ** Look at Oliver Twist ! " The school was 
built, matron, teachers and attendants engaged, and it became so pop- 
ular that in two or three years it was so full that a new wing was 
needed. 

Miss Clark and her friends again applied for permission to deal 
with the overflow, and this time we were successful. The applications 
lor children, both on subsidy and for adoption, were so numerous that 
the school was nearly emptied ere long, and very soon attention 
was called to the improvement of the children and the economy to the 
finances through the change, and we had visitors and inquiries from 
the other colonies. It was easier to make a beginning in South Aus- 
tralia than elsewhere, for when, in 1852, our first Legislature stopped 
all grants for denominational churches, it also decreed that no public 
money should be given for denominational schools, whether educa- 
tional merely or charitable as well. Thus South Australia ofifered the 
least resistance to the reform; and it seemed to depend on the strength 
of the subsidized schools in the other colonies whether the change 
should be easy or difficult. The economic saving, however, made it 
acceptable to Parliament; and as appointments are not made on party 
or political lines, there has been no opposition in Australia such as I 
hear is made in America, where institutions are threatened, that a valu- 
able branch of patronage is in jeopardy. In some subsidized orphan- 
ages in Victoria a large proportion of the children are boarded out 
now, which shows that even institutions can learn something. 

The Scotch system depends entirely on paid official inspectors, and, 
I believe, still works satisfactorily; but all over Australia the co-opera- 
tion of volunteers has been secured, so that the cost of supervision is 
lessened, and the system is far more popular than if it were merely 
official. There is not a dissentient voice in Australia as to the 
method being wise and successful. And the reformatory treatment 
of young offenders, who, by the elastic system carried out, can be 
transferred to the industrial side and given a foster home or a service 
home when he or she is ready for it, has also been successful, so that 
with an increasing population we have a decreasing criminal list. 

Such families as the Jukes, so powerfully described by the late Dr. 
Dugdale ; such tribes as that of Ishmael, traced so carefully by the 
lamented Oscar McOuUoch, can never curse us in Australia. By get- 
ting hold of the children we strike the most effective blow at the 
hereditary pauper, criminal and lunatic, the curses of modem civiliza- 
tion. Dr. Dugdale says : "The worst thing in evil heredity is that it 
perpetuates evil environment. The real taint and curse of illegitimacy 
is that it generally leads to a neglected childhood." Experience in 
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working more than twenty years among these children in South Australia 
satisfies me that environment is a more important factor than heredity. 
We are apt to talk of heredity as if we only inherited our ancestors' 
diseases, vices and evil passions. We inherit more ; we inherit facul- 
ties they do not use, and recuperative powers they did not exert. Each 
child, too, is born into a somewhat different world, with somewhat 
different opportunities from his parents ; and if we do not herd low- 
typed children together — ^if we take the children of the slums into the 
sweetness and freshness of the country, away from the dirt and the 
knavery and the blasphemy he was born among — we will find them 
developing faculties which were smothered in the pestiferous atmos- 
phere of what was called their home. It is paralyzing to effort to look 
on heredity as accountable for all things evil, and as an unconquerable 

enemy. 

*** * * * **» 

Where local funds are concerned there is a natural desire for 
economy, and many people have the idea that there ought to be as 
many childless families eager to adopt as there are children needing a 
home. But we have not found this the case even with children really 
orphaned; whereas the bulk of our State children are those of un- 
worthy parents. If you wait till these children are taken for nothing, 
you will either keep your institutions full or you will expose the child 
to the danger of being exploited. In my own experience the adopting 
foster parents are not always the best, though these children may be 
better dressed. Sometimes more indulged than is good for them; 
sometimes more repressed, their development is often inferior to that 
of children mixing with other children in a subsidized home. We 
have all over Australia a proportion of children who are really adopted, 
but we never lose hold of them. Sometimes the foster parents tire of 
them, or they do not get on well together, and they are returned and 
sent to another home, either for boarding out, or, if older, for service. 
The great abuse under the English Poor Law was the hard-and-fast 
apprenticeship; the oppressed child could not escape; the dissatisfied 
master or mistress could not get rid of an incompetent or refractory 
servant. The great merit of our Australian methods is their elasticity. 

The second limitation which cripples efforts for boarding out in the 
United States is that the authorities, when persuaded to make pay- 
ment for board of children in good homes, stop payment at the age of 
ten, on the ground that a child's services are worth its keep and care 
after that age; but in Australasia, as regular school attendance — not for 
four months in the year, but for the whole year through — is compulsory, 
and enforced by law, the colonial governments lay down the rule that 
all through the school age the foster parents must be compensated. 
Children's Aid Societies often make up by private contributions for the 
shortcomings of the local taxpayers in Boston and Philadelphia; but 
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why should not the whole thing be done rightly when it is for the good 
of the community to keep a child in one good home? 

Local bodies are not so much alive as the collective conscience of 
the whole people to the fact that there is nothing so costly to the 
world as a ruined life. 

South Australia was for fourteen years served by a Boarding-Out 
Committee, working under and helping the Destitute Board (an unpaid 
body of gentlemen, with a paid chairman and official staff), and aided 
by over 100 visitors, mostly all ladies, who visited the children regu- 
larly at their boarding and service homes so long as they were in 
the care of the Destitute Department. That was until sixteen for boys 
and eighteen for girls. Seven years ago the care of the children of the 
State was given to a State Children's Council, appointed by govern- 
ment, consisting of five gentlemen and seven ladies, all unpaid, but 
with an official secretary, inspectors, and staff. 

New South Wales has a council, which, however, does not deal with 
the reform schools, only with dependent children placed out at board 
or at service. Victoria has no council, but a very strong central de- 
partment, and she has organized the most efficient county committees 
of all the colonies, who save the department a great deal of clerical 
work as well as inspectorial work. But in no case do the colonial de- 
partments leave all inspection to volunteers. Efficient supervision is 
the key to the situation. 

Some people think that once they put a child in a home all is well. 
There are homes and homes, some good and some bad. Some very 
good homes do not suit some children; some children need to be tried 
in several before they take root and do well. The rate of subsidy paid 
all over the Australian colonies for a healthy child over two years old 
is 5 shillings a week, or ^1.20, paid quarterly. Infants and sickly or 
afflicted children are paid for at a higher rate. This pays for board, 
lodging, clothing and care. Medical attendance is provided by doc- 
tors paid by the Destitute and the State Children's Departments all 
over the settled parts of the colony. Our supervision is threefold. 

1. No child is placed out of reach of a visitor or a visiting com- 
mittee, who must see the child, the foster mother, and the home, once 
in six weeks, or in three months, according to the regulations in each 
colony, and report thereon. 

2. The teacher of the school must fill in a report once in three months 
as to how many days the child has been absent; if it was punctual, 
clean, well-behaved, and looked happy. A specimen of the hand- writ- 
ing is enclosed, and a mention of the grade made. If the child is absent 
more than five days in the quarter, the loster parent is warned that if 
this continues, the child will be removed. 

3. The official inspector sees the child and the home twice a year. 
Besides these checks, there is a strong public feeling on behalf of 
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these children, and if there is any suspicion of cruelty or of privation, 
letters are sent to the department and inquiry is made. In service 
homes we have not the teacher's report, but the children can write, and 
do write, freely to the department if they have anything to complain 
of. Indeed, they often write to say how much they like their places. 
Thd same visitors supervise the service boys and girls sent from foster 
homes and those sent from the reform schools. In many cases the re- 
formatory boys are preferred, for they are older and have had training 
in farm work. The reformatory girls are with us, as they are every- 
where, the most difficult subjects, but on the whole our success has 
been fairly good with them. 

We have no difficulty in finding enough homes for such pay and 
under such conditions. The good foster mothers court inspection, the 
bad or indifferent dislike it. When parents are able to pay the whole 
or part of the cost of maintenance, the committing magistrate gives 
an order for it. Of the whole amount, a little over £12,000, which 
nearly 1,000 children cost South Australia, there was a return of 
£1,600, or over a seventh to be subtracted. On a hasty gla4ce one 
would think that 5 shillings a week and cost of supervision would cost 
much more than that, but there are over 200 children at service who 
only need supervision. 



THE DUTY OF THE STATE TO ITS NEG- 
LECTED AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 

By Professor Fbancis WAYiiAND. 
Dean of the Yale Law School j New Haven, Conn. 

Professor Wayland, of Yale, was on the programme for the final 
address on the above topic, but the time occupied by previous speak- 
ers had been prolonged far beyond the designated limit, and he felt 
compelled to confine himself to a very general survey of the subject. 
He called attention to the fact that crimes of magnitude and even 
atrocity are becoming more and more common among children of 
tender age ; that when arrested, and confronted by the magistrate, they 
display a copl impudence, a brazen indifference to the result of the 
trial, and a copious supply of ingenious lies, which would do credit to 
middle-aged felons. Burglary, highway robbery, arson, murder, not 
seldom, have been brought home to children from eight to twelve years 
of age. 

Nor should this be matter of surprise. They have been educated 
and trained in schools of vice ; have been taught to believe that success- 
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ful crime was the only thing worth living for; have been praised when 
they **made a haul," and punished only when they came home empty- 
handed. Their ** homes" have been foul dens, reeking with filth, 
swarming with vermin, the scene of infamous orgies of men and 
women. 

And all this with the sufferance of the State. We have refused to 
see that the State is practically manufacturing criminals at a rate only 
limited by the material. A few voluntary societies here and there do 
what they can to snatch children from such evil surroundings, but in 
every large city thousands upon thousands are not reached. Nor can 
they be reached by merely permissive efforts. The remedy lies only 
in compulsory action. 

No child should be suffered to remain in parental custody when the 
inevitable effect of such custody is to demoralize and incriminate chil- 
dren exposed day and night to such influence. 

Compulsory education ? Oh, yes, that is well enough, perhaps, as 
far as it goes. But, remember, that the child obliged to attend school 
a few hours in each day, if we can conceive of a truant school-law being 
really enforced in our cities, would — during all the remaining hours of 
the twenty-four, when not actually asleep — be in the control and under 
the example of more congenial teachers, with object lessons of the 
most incisive character. 

So we come back again to the point from which we started. The 
State must remove all children so situated as to be in the plain path to 
crime from their so-called ** homes," — another word beginning with 
**h," would better describe their abodes — and place them under influ- 
ences suited to their moral, intellectual and material needs. The 
State has the undoubted legal right to adopt this policy, and the wel- 
fare of the community, as well as of these poor little victims, demands 
that the power be unsparingly used. 

The speaker had no time to specify in detail how such a system could 
best be carried into effect, but he insisted that it was wholly practicable 
and a measure of absolute necessity, if we would ** save the boys and 
girls " and protect the community. 

Let us try a plan of prevention. We have made full and unsatis- 
factory trial of reformation, and, at any rate, it does not seem to be 
good philosophy, or sound morals, or wise economy, or Christian states- 
manship, to encourage, or at the least to permit, a crime school in 
order to furnish a supply of pupils for a reform school, or, later, 
inmates of a jail or prison. 
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[It lias seemed desirable that there should be published, in connec- 
tion with the addresses of the Conference, a more detailed statement 
concerning existing conditions in New York City. The State Charities 
Aid Association submits, therefore, the following paper.] 

THE SUPPORT OF CHILDREN AT PUBLIC EX- 
PENSE IN PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
IN NEW YORK CITY. 

The points in question with regard to the public support of de- 
pendent children in private institutions are : 

1. The admission of the children. 

2. The rate and method of payment. • 

3. The discharge of the children. 

I. — The Admission op the Children. 

Children who are to be supported at public expense are admitted to 
the various institutions in one of three ways : 

1. By judicial commitment. 

2. By formal surrender by parents, transferring the custody of the 
child to the institution. 

3. By informal surrender by parents, without judicial commitment 
or formal surrender. 

The fourteen institutions which operate solely under the general law 
of 1878, and its amendments, to which admission of children who are 
to be supported from public funds is procured only by judicial com- 
mitment, with the number of children the city was supporting in each 
institution, on January 1, 1894, are as follows : 

The Institution of Mercy 914 

Missionary Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 967 

Dominican Convent of Oar Lady of the Rosary 727 

Asylum of the Sisters of St. Dominic 510 

St. Joseph's Asvlum 706 

Ladies* Deborah Nursery and Child's Protectory 347 

St. Agatha's Home for Children 301 

St. James' Home 115 

Association for the Benefit of Colored Orphans 160 

St. Michael's Home 65 

St. Ann's Home 329 

St. Elizabeth's Industrial School 52 

Mission of the Immaculate Virgin 1,121 

Asylam of St. Vincent de Paul 110 

Total 6,424 

An examination of the special statutes providing for mandatory per 
capita payments by the city to eleven other institutions, the first of 
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-which statutes was enacted in 1851, and the last in 1889, seems to leave no 
<doubt as to the fact that in nine^ of these cases the admission is under 
^he sole control of the managers of the institutions, i. e., children who 
are to be supported from public Jfunds may be received directly from 
iparents. These nine institutions with the number of children whom 
the city was supporting in each institution, on January 1, 1894, are : 

Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum Society 662 

The Children's Fold of the City of New York 166 

The New York Foundling Hospital 1,803 

New York Juvenile Asylum 1,043 

New York Infant Asylum 406 

New York Catholic Protectory 2,168 

Nursery and Child's Hospital 440 

t Association for Befriending Children and Young Girls . . . 219 
t Five Points House of Industry 371 

Tdtal 7,278 

Although several of these nine institutions receive also children com- 
mitted by magistrates, the Catholic Protectory receiving nearly all its 
children from this source, they are all free to receive children directly 
from the parents, at the city's expense, without such commitment. 
'The following is an illustration of the wording of the statutes providing 
for mandatory payments (the italics are our own): **To * * * the 
sum of $2 per week for each and every orphan, half-orphan and destitute 
child received and supported by said institution, the expense of whose 
support is not paid by private parties " (Consolidation Act, Section 194, 
Subdivision 21, paragraph 5). 

In the case of these nine institutions, there is no public official or 
department to decide whether or not such children {i, e., those not 
judicially committed) should be supported at public expense, and with 
one exception, the Five Points House of Industry, there is no limit 
fixed by law to the number of children who may be received and 
supported by the institutions without judicial commitment and at the 
city's expense. The number of children judicially committed to the 

* The two other special legislation institutions are the American Female Quardian 
Society and the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society. In these two institutions the city was 
-supporting on January 1, 1891, 1,001 children. To the former institution the per capita pay- 
ments are mandatory only for children committed by magistrates. The special statute in 
-reference to the latter institution provides for mandatory payments for children " com. 
mitted or intrusted to its care in pursuance of the provisions of law/' but as it has no 
special legislation providing for surrender of children by parents, payment by the city for 
such children seems to be prevented by Section 1, Chap. 438. Laws of 1884. There are also 
other institutions not included in this list, receiving mandatory per capita allowances ftrom 
the city, but which do not care for merely dependent children. These are institutions for 
defective children, hospitals and reformatories receiving no children under fourteen years 
of age. 

tit should be stated that these two institutions receive only $1 per week from the city 
treasury for children received from parents, though both receive $2 per week for children 
-committed by magistrates. 
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twenty -five institations during the year ending October 81, 18U2, is 
shown by the report of the Board of Police Justices for 1892 (p. 41) to 
be 3,376. The total number of mothers and children admitteil by 
twenty-three of these twenty-five institutions foi children receiving prr 
capita allowances during the year ending October 1, 1892, was 8,091,* 
of whom about 1,000 were mothers received in foundling and materaity 
hospitals. A small proportion of the children were, of course, received 
by the institutions nominally or actually at their own expense, or at the 
expense of individuals or societies or counties other than Now York, 
but of the 14,244 children in these twenty-five institutions on October 1, 
1892, the city was paying per capita allowances for the support of 
12,779, or 89 per cent. These facts indicate that about half of the chil- 
dren supported by the city are not committed by magistrates, and hence 
cannot be passed upon by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, the admirable investigations of which organization resulted in 
1893 in the disapproval of 1,891 or more than half of the 8,723 applica- 
tions for the commitment of children referred to that Society by the 
Police Magistrates (Eeport of N. Y. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, 1893, p. 24). 

Section 1 of Chapter 438, Laws of 1884, which provides for the 
surrender of children by their parents to orphan asylums, seems to 
have been intended to provide a safeguard against the support of 
children not judicially committed. It provides that no corporation 
shall receive money from public funds for any child committed by 
parent or guardian under the provisions of that section unless it has 
been determined by a court of competent jurisdiction that such child 
has no relative, parent, or guardian living, or that such relative, parent 
or guardian, if living, is destitute and actually unable to (ion tribute to the 
support of such child. The word ''committed '' is used in this section 
as synonymous with "surrendered." As a matter of fact, however, this 
statute does not seem to apply to the nine institutions named, presuma- 
bly for one of two reasons; either, first, that the children are surrendered 
to them in accordance with their special charters and not under the x>ro- 
visions of Section 1, Chapter 438, Laws of 1884 ; or, second, that the 
children are not formally surrendered to them, but are simidy received 
by them from the parents. 

IL— The "Rate and Method of Patheht. 

Are the present arrangements based on sound busine;^ princi}>h$s and 
sound principles of public policy ? From this standpoint we (ffftsr the 
following considerations : 

1. There is a surprising lack of uniformity in the large number of 
special statutes directing per capita allowances to >>e jiaid to r&rUmn 

« See Beport of Bute Qoara of Charities for 1S92« pp. 6MM67. ^ 
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institntions from the city treasury. A notable instance is that of the 
maternity and foundling hospitals and kindred institutions — four of 
these institntions receiving allowances for ** needy mothers " at the rate 
of 8216 per year, and two at the rate of 3260 per year ; two receiving 
allowances for infants at the rate of $120 per year, and two at the rate 
of $138.70 per year. In the caie of two of these six institutions there is 
no limit fixed by law as to the length of time the city may be required to 
pay for the mothers, and no limit as to the number who may be received; 
in case of two others, the payment for any particular woman must not 
be for more than one year ; in regard to the other two, a limit of $8,000 
aggregate payments per year is fixed. 

Why should there be in some cases no limit, in others a limit as to 
time, in others a limit as to amount? On what grounds can such 
diverse arrangements be justified? 

2. The city receives no reports* and makes no inquiries as to the man- 
ner in which its appropriations to these institutions are expended, or 
what proportion its contribution bears to the total receipts and expen- 
ditures of each institution, and has no officer and no department whose 
duty it is to secure such information. 

The bills audited by the city contain lists of children, stating, in 
the case of the general legislation institutions, the name of each 
child, its number on the books of the institution, present age, name 
of committing magistrate and date of commitment. The bills of the 
special legislation institutions generally give only the information 
required by the special statutes under which they operate. The details 
of these bills therefore vary, but are in nearly all cEbses very incomplete 
as compared with those of the general legislation institutions and in 
some cases include only the name of each child and the period covered 
by the bill. Each bill is accompanied by a sworn statement from an 
officer of the institution certifying that it is correct, and that the num- 
ber of inmates has not exceeded the number allowed by the Board of 
Health. It would seem very desirable that all the special legislation 
institutions should also include in their bills the age of each child and 
date of its admission, and it does not seem that any objection could 
be urged to such a regulation. These bills are with three exceptions 
submitted and paid monthly. The amount of the bill of any institution 
will evidently depend upon the number of children admitted and the 
dates of their admission and discharge. The statements of the institu- 
tions in regard to the admission of new cases is verified by the commitment 
papers which are sent to the OomptroUer, or, if there is no commitment, 
by the certificate of the physician's examination of the children upon 
their admission. In regard to the other limit of the bill, the discharge 
of the children, there was until within a few years no verification. It 

* Except that three of the special legislation institutions are required by their charters tQ 
submit very complete annual reports to the Gommon Council of t)ie Cit^ of New York. 
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was discovered in June, 1892, that two of these institutions were re- 
ceiving payments from the city for children who had been discharged, 
and in this way these two institutions had been overpaid to the extent 
of several thousand dollars each. The investigation by the Comptroller 
indicated that the error was probably the result of careless bookkeep- 
ing. Since that time the Comptroller, at his own instance, has sent an 
officer to count the children in the various institutions and to examine 
their books about once a year. This method, if carefully followed out, 
affords a verification, from independent sources, of the bills for that 
particular month, but, of course, it may be at any time modified or 
abolished by the Comptroller. It would seem that there should be pro- 
vided and made mandatory for all bills such means of verification as 
business methods suggest, and which errors in the past have proven 
necessary. 

As these bills are merely lists of children and not statements of ex- 
penditures, the city has no means of knowing officially whether the 
amounts it appropriates are too much or too little, or whether they are 
expended for the maintenance of the children, or for buildings, indebt- 
edness or investments. The actual cost of maintenance must, of course, 
vary with the number of children in the institution, the ages of the 
children, the quantity and quality of food and clothing, the amount of 
education and industrial training given and the rate of prices prevailing 
in the markets. All these vary, but the city pays each institution one 
fixed rate. One of these rates was fixed as long ago as 1866, and several 
others were fixed in 1867. 

We do not understand that those who suggest that the present ar- 
rangements should be improved desire a lower standard of care for the 
dependent children of the city. It is not necessarily a lower per capita 
allowance that is desired, but a more business-like system, a system by 
which the appropriations by the city would bear some definite relation 
to the actual expenditures for maintenance, which must, of course, 
vary, as stated above, with the numbers and ages of the children, the 
standard of care and the rate of market prices. 

3. It was evidently the original intention of the Legislature, and also 
of the institutions, that the city should contribute in these per capita al- 
lowances only B,part of the maintenance of the children. Undoubtedly the 
general impression is that the city now pays only a part of the mainte- 
nance of these children. That this was the original intention is shown 
by the fact that the rates of payment per capita were originally less than 
half the present rates, and that in a few cases in which the city assisted 
in the erection of buildings it was done by special appropriations 
granted upon the condition that equal amounts should have been raised 
by private contributions. In the early statutes, too, certain safeguards 
were provided as to the amounts that the city might be required to pay. 
Different rates of payment were provided in several cases for children of 
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different ages. £t was provided in several cases that the amoant paid by 
the city shonld in no case exceed the least actual cost of the support of 

• a child of- the same age in any of the public institutions of the city. 
In one statute, providing for the appropriation of a lump sum each year 
by the city to a private institution, it was provided that a yearly state- 
ment as to the manner of its expenditure should be submitted to the 
Comptroller. Later legislation not only swept away these safeguards, 
but more than doubled in several cases the rate of payment,^ so that it 
now can be conclusively shown that, in many cases, the per capita 

• allowance from the city not only pays the whole of the cost of mainten- 
ance of the children, but leaves also a surplus for buildings or the can- 
cellation of indebtedness incurred in previous years or for other purposes. 

y^ study of the reports made by these institutions to the State Board of 
Charities shows that at least nine of the twenty-three institutions 
received more money from the public funds during the year ending 
October 1, 1892, than was expended by them during the same period for 
the maintenance of all the children in the institutions (including some 
for whom the city does not make per capita payments, but whom, as is 
thus shown, it does nevertheless actually support) ; the excess of appro- 
^priations from the public treasury over the cost of the maintenance of the. 
children varied in the different institutions from $63 in one institution to \ 
I $24,300 in another; the total excess of appropriations from public funds I 
\over the cost of inaintenance being in these nine institutions $65,498.ys 
In this calculation we have made a liberal interpretation of the term 
''maintenance," including under that head expenditures designated by 
the institutions in their reports to the State Board of Charities as pay- 
ments *'for salaries of officers, wages and labor,'* *' for provisions and 
supplies," ** for clothing," ** for fuel and lights," ** for indebtedness other 
than that upon real estate," ''for furniture, beds and bedding," "for 
ordinary repairs," and an item " for all other purposes." We have not 
included payments " for indebtedness upon real estate," " for buildings 
and improvements," and " for investments." 

4. The present system seems to discourage and diminish private 
benevolence in behalf of dependent children. 

Mrs. Lowell states that of the 18,900 children supported by charity 
in this city, 2,700, or one-seventh, are supported in private institutions 
at private expense (14 per cent, of the total expenditure), and that 
1,200 are supported at public expense in public institutions. As stated 
bel3W 8.8 per cent, of the total expenses for all purposes of the 
twenty -three institutions caring for the remaining 15,000 children, is 
contributed by private benevolence (7 percent, of the total expenditure). 
It appears, therefore, that about 21 per cent, of the expense of caring for 

* In one case the ^te was first fixed at $10 per year per capita. It was after three years 
raised to $60 ; four years later it was made $75 ; Ave years later it was made $90 ; and three 
years afterward raised to $110. 
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dependent children in this city is borne by private benevolence, and 79 
per cent, by the city. In Philadelphia, the only other city for which 
the statistics are available, the proportion borne by private benevolence 
is 97 per cent., leaving only 3 per cent, to be met from the pnblic funds. 

A study of the statistics given in the report of the State Board of 
Charities, before referred to, shows that the amount received by these 
twenty- three* children's institutions from legacies, donations, voluntary 
contributions and interest and dividends on investments during the 
year ending October 1, 1892, was less than half the amount expended by 
the same institutions during the same period upon buildings and im- 
provements; that it was but one-fifth more than the amount expended in 
cancellation of indebtedness upon real estate; and that a sum equal to 
more than half of the income from private sources was placed in ]^rma- 
nent investments; the total receipts from private sources being only 29 
per cent, of the expenditures for other purposes than maintenance, ^t: 

It would seem that the proportion between the receipts from private 
sources of these twenty -three institutions and their total expenditures for 
all purposes is fairly constant from year to year, for in 1892 the receipts 
from private sources equaled 8.8 per cent, of the total expenditures; in 
1891, 9.1 per cent, in 1890, 8.8 per cent. 

The proportion of income from private sources, it should be noted, 
is by no means the same among the various institutions. Eight of these 
twenty-three institutions were founded prior to 1860, i, e., before the 
era of special legislation for mandatory per capita payments, and of , the 
total amount received by the twenty-three institutions from private 
sources in 1892, these eight institutions received $181,520, or 77 per 
cent. Of this amount $42,985 was received as interest or dividends on 
investments. Of the remaining $138,535, three institutions which en- 
gage also in benevolent work of a more general nature received $121,077. 
On the other hand, one institution, which received from the city nearly 
$250,000 in 1892, received from private sources less than $500, and in 
case of twelve institutions the receipts from private sources were less 
than 5 per cent, of the total expenditures. 

It is stated by the President of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children that the total amount received from parents for the 
support of children during 1892 was $7,773. Comparing this with the 
total sum expended for the maintenance of the children, we perceive that it 
is s 2 8 of the whole amount, or an average of about 50 cents per year 
for each child. The contributions from private benevolence and the 
payments by parents are so inconsiderable that, with a few exceptions, 
these private institutions are practically supported by public funds. 



* Although 26 iiiBtitations for dependent children receive per capita payments from the 
city, the statistics given here and elsewhere in this paper compiled from the Report of the 
State Board of Charities, do not include the reports of the Ladies' Deborah Nursery or St. 
Ann's Home for Destitute Ohildren, for which no returns are given in the Report for 1892. 
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ni. — Thb Dischabqe op the Childbex. 

This is perhaps the most vital point of the whole problem. By 
present legislation all power of discharge of children, either judicially 
committed or formally surrendered by parents, is vested in the managers 
of the institutions, on the ground that only those who are in close and 
daily contact with a child can decide when he is so far reformed that he 
may be safely discharged with a view to his future moral well-being. 

The causes of permanent commitment are very clearly stated by the 
President of the New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Ohildren to be these : (a) destitution, (b) ill-treatment, (c) delinquency. 
It is important to remember that only the last of these causes — 
I. e. , delinquency — carries with it any suggestion of torong-doing on the 
part of the child, any suggestion of a need of reformation. We must 
also bear in mind the very large number of children received by the ten 
institutions without judicial commitment, including each year more than 
a thousand foundlings and infants. 

It would seem that the sooner parents of children committed or sur- 
rendered by reason of destitution only are enabled again to take charge 
of these children, the better for all concerned — for the parents, for the 
children, for the tax-payers. In considering the discharge of these 
children there is no question of reformation. 

It seems evident, too, that children whose parents are vicious, or have 
withheld proper food or shelter from them, or have utilized them in or 
exposed them to illegal practices, should in most cases never be returned 
to such parents. 

There yet remain to be considered the children committed for delin- 
quency. It is unfortunate that we have been unable to obtain any statistics 
as to the number of children committed, respectively, for destitution and 
Dl-treatment. Such statistics would be of great assistance in arriving 
at a clear understanding of the problem. The number committed for 
juvenile delinquency during the year ending. October 31, 1893, is 
stated in the report of the Board of Police Justices to be 210, t. e., 6 
per cent, of the whole number committed. In these cases there is some 
force in the argument that only those in personal and daily contact 
with them (not the managers, of course, who must get their informa- 
tion at second-hand, bat the superintendents, matrons and teachers) can 
judge of the moral condition of the child. We must remember, how- 
ever, that the conduct of a child under the conditions of institutional 
life may give little indication of what its conduct would be in the out- 
side world. There is, too, a considerable difference in the average 
period of detention of children of this class in various institutions. 
Mr. E. M. Carpenter, Superintendent of the New York Juvenile 
Asylum, who has had many years of experience with wayward 
children, states that in his opinion two years is the average period 
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required for the reformation of delinqnent children. In other institu- 
tions receiving the same class of children the average period of detention 
is considerably longer, as is shown by the proportion between the 
number supported and the number discharged per year. 

In one institution which receives children committed for destitution, 
ill-treatment and delinquency, and also children surrendered by 
parents, there were on October 1, 1892 : 

269 children who had been in the institution 4 years 
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The argument for vesting the power of discharge in the managers of 
the institutions can apply, therefore, it seems to us, to only 6 per 
cent, of the children judicially committed, and has little or no application 
to the large number of children received without judicial commitment. 
On the other hand, there seem to be grave objections to vesting the 
power of discharge of all children, whether delinquent or otherwise, 
solely in the managers, under the present conditions in regard to per 
capita payments. 

Is not any system unwise which compels managers of an institu- 
tion to act in a judicial capacity upon matters in which they are interested 
as a corporation ? Yet this is just the position into which the managers 
of these institutions are forced whenever they consider the discharge of 
a child. Individually they have nothing to gain or lose, but as a cor- 
poration they have a financial interest in admitting as many children as 
possible and in detaining them as long as possible, and as managers, 
they are relieved from the financial pressure, i. e., the necessity of giving 
or soliciting contributions, in direct proportion to the increase of the 
number of children received and the increase of the average period of 
their detention. We cannot make this moris clear than by quoting from a 
recent report of one of these institutions. After stating that the receipts 
from the city, together with a small income from invested funds ($3,472 
in 1892), now cover the entire expenditure of the institution, including 
the expenses of a Western agency costing over $7,000 per year, the report 
says : ** Until the capacity of the Asylum was materially increased, an 
annual deficit ranging from $5,000 to $10,000 had to be covered by ap- 
peals to private contributors." 

If it could be conclusively proven that the discharge of every indi- 
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vidaal child, from 1851 to the present time, had been decided solely on 
its own merits, the yarions interests of the institution being in every case 
entirely disregarded, still it would have to be said that a system is unwise 
which places managers in a position so open to criticism and assumes 
that in the future all managers will be able on all occasions to disregard 
all interests except the welfare of the child under consideration. 

We say all managers and upon all occasions, for in case of children 
committed by magistrates or legally surrendered by their parents there 
is, after thirty days from the date of commitment, absolutely no appeal 
from the decision of the managers. Whatever may have been the cir- 
cumstances of the original commitment or surrender, even though it 
may have been the hasty act of an angry parent, or prompted by the 
jealousy or selfishness of a step-parent, or based upon evidence after- 
wards found unreliable, or whatever altered conditions may have subse- 
quently arisen, a deserting parent returning to take up his responsibili- 
ties, a sick parent recovering strength, unexpected financial assistance 
being received, lost relatives being found, or any other circumstances 
whatever, making the discharge of a child ever so desirable, it rests abso- 
lutely within the power of the managers to retain the committed child 
during its whole minority, /. e., girls until eighteen and boys until 
twenty-one,* and the child legally surrendered by its parents for the full 
period agreed upon by the terms of the surrender, whether it be for 
minority or for a shorter period. A writ of habeas corpus can bring the 
child into court, but the judge, according to present legislation and 
decisions, has absolutely no choice but to return the child to the insti- 
tution, provided the commitment is regular upon its face. It certainly 
seems that some provision should be made whereby a child should be 
discharged at any time when the facts of the case warrant such dis- 
charge. 

We have thus far spoken principally of the financial aspects of the 
present system for the care of dependent and delinquent children. This 
does not indicate that we regard this feature of the system as the most 
important. There are other and more serious evils to be avoided. The 
unwise admission of children means pauperized parents; their unwise 
detention, institutionized children. We need not undertake to prove 
the possibility of insti tutionizing children. Any one who reads the pro- 
ceedings of this Conference can hardly fail to be impressed by the 
almost unanimous recognition of this possibility. It has been stated 
here that a child in a well-regulated family is at least five years older 
in experience than one of the same age in an institution. 

It must be noted that only 887 children were placed out by adoption 
or indenture by these twenty-three institutions during 1892 (388 of 
these being sent out from one institution). From nine institutions no 

* Although the " general legislation " ioBtitutions do not receive payment firom the city 
for children after they reach the age of sixteen. 
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children were adopted, indentured or plAoed out in families or sent out 
of the State during the year. 

The State Charities Aid Association fullj appreciates the immense 
amount of time and careful consideration given to the care of the 
dependent children of the city by the managers of these various insti- 
tutions. The very fact that honored, benevolent and public-spirited 
citizens are willing to give so much of their time and energy to this work 
and to make so many sacrifices in its behalf, renders it doubly im- 
portant that the scientific improvement of methods should keep pace 
with increased devotion of time, energy and means, and that our 
methods should continually be revised, not only in the light of our own 
experience, but of that of the whole civilized world. 

The Association has always urged the removal of children from insti- 
tutions to families as soon as practicable. It believes that a certain number 
of institutions (preferably small institutions in the country) will always 
be necessary as receiving and distributing stations, but for children who 
are not distinctly delinquent it holds that the usefulness of the institution 
is only temporary, and that family homes, preferably in the country, 
should and can be provided for all dependent children who are Hound 
in mind and body, by adoption or other agreement, if possible, by pay- 
ment for board, if necessary. For such children, an organized and sys- 
tematic supervision is very essential. Ample support for this position 
will be found in the placing-out and boarding- out systems of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, France, Germany, Austria, Australia, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota, and our own State and city. 

« 

SUMMABY. 

The features of the present system, which appear to bo open to 
criticism, may be summarized as follows: 

I. The admission of children to institutions supported at public 
expense upon the surrender of parents, without judicud inveatujation^ 
tending to the indiscriminate admission of children and the pauperiz- 
ing of parents. 

n. The indiscriminate differentiation in the rates of payment for 
children of the same class, without reference to the actual or proper 
cost of maintenance. 

in. The lack of regulations limiting the liability of the city to the 
various institutions. 

rv. The absence of legal provisions requiring the verification of 
bills for children charged upon the city. 

V. The lack of all supervision by the city over the expenditures of 
institutions to which city moneys are paid; the result being that more 
than one-third of the institutions receive more money from the city 
than they expend for ^* maintenance/' using this term in its broadest 
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sense to inolnde all expenses, except for '* indebtedness upon real 
estate," *' bnUdings and improyements " and <*for inyestments." 

VL The disoonragement of private benevolence by placing the 
burden of maintenance so largely upon the city. 

YIL The vesting in the managers of institutions of the sole power to 
discharge children, thus compelling them to sit as judges upon ques- t" 

tions in which the institution has a pecuniary interest. ^ J 

Vlil. The direct inducement oflfered by the present system of per ' % 

capita payments to retain children in institutions as long as possible, f 

thereby increasing the burden of the city and *^ institutionizing " the ^ 

children. 

IX. The absence of all provisions for reviewing the decisions of 
managers in regard to the discharge of children, even in exceptional 
cases. 
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